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‘BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
| “ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 


| A Delicious Substitute for Tea 
and Coffee and Better 
for the Nerves. 


Purity Unquestioned. Easily Digested. 
Made Instantly. 


fait only needs a single trial to convince anyone 
of the superiority of VAN HouTeEn’s (the original» 
f pure, soluble) Cocoa. Please insist upon VAN 
4 HouTen’s and take no substitute. Itis put up 
in 3,4,4andone lb. cans. not obtainable, en- 
B Close 25c. ins‘amps or postal note to either VAN IIoUTEN 
& Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash 
iy Ave., Chicago, and a large sample can will be mailed 
postpaid, 7f you mention this publication, Prepared 
only by VAN IIouTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 120 


“ONCENTRIS 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. FULI: MEASURE. 


No cartoons to hide lomg-mecked and panelled bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the testimonials below, from cooks of national reputation. 


JosEPH BuRNETT & Co., Boston 
— kn them the best to be found in she market. 
Gentlemen—I have used your Extracts for years, knowing “4 ker 


From Professor Biot, 


A good di dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable by the use of a detestably cheap, impure, and deleterious x 


voring Extract. of 
inquiries from the ladies of of my various classes, I reply that p.eusing He the past fwo years 
certainly prefer those prepared by Joseph & ply ve all others.” 


i 
| THE STANDARD COCOA OF THE WORLD. ; | 
| | | 
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Tar Soap 


* * * “In which the well-known soothing and heal- | * * * “Is remarkably pure, cleansing, and capege>. 
properties of pine-tar are so skilfully combined i contains the balsamic virtues of the pine in a high 


with vegetable oils's and glycerine.” degree, and is soft and refreshing to the skin.” 
Dr. Egbert Guernsey, Dr. D. G. Brinton, 
526 Fifth Ave., New York, Philadelphia. 


Packer’s Tar Soap lathers readily, soothes while it cleanses, and is wonderfully 
refreshing for Bath and Shampoo. 
ANTISEPTIC Invaluable to Travellers. DEODORIZER. 


- Sweetens the skin and keeps the pores healthy. 
ALL DRUGGISTS, 25 cents. For sample (}4-cake) send ro cents in stamps to 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. Mention Bstrorp’s MAGAZINE. 
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BELFORD WHITMAN CALENDAR. 


COMPILED BY “PELEG” FOR ja 


tent grass is no less 


than the journey-work of the 
stars.” of Grass. 
_ ANCELLORSVILLE, 1863. 
OAT call S'the call of battle. 
He ‘going. with me goes often with 


S. —TOM 000 DIED 1 
3.8 om t 
tive” 
M. —ANARCHIST RIOTS, CHICAGO, 1 
‘What blurt abou and 
about 
Evil prope! Ibid. 


5, T. —NAPOLEON I. DIED 1821. 
EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE BORN, 1826. 
“'Vivas to those who have failed! and 
to those whose war vessels sank in 
the sea! and those themselves who 
sank in the sea!” Ibid. 


W. —GRANT AND WARD PAL ED, 1884. 
. “Serene stood the little Ca 
His voice was solar high nor low.” 


7. Th, . JUSTICE CHASE DIED, 1873. 
pure American breed, avowing 
by life, manners, works, to con- 
tribute illustrations of results of 


these States.” 

8. F. —JOHN STUART MILL DIED, 1873. 
Ss. STONEWALL JACKSON DIED, 1863. 

9. ** My rendezvous is ted, 


a 
The Lord will be thore and wait = I 
come on perfect terms.” Ibid. 
10. S. —CENTENMAL EXHIBITION, PHILADEL- 
Ay 
“Where the city of the faithfulest 
friends stands, 
Where behavior is the finest of fine 


Where’ the populace rise at once 
— the audacity of elected per- 


There the greatest city stands.” 


11, M. —JEFFERSON pavis IMPRISONED, 1865. 
“Liberty ! let others des ~ a of you! I 
never despair of you!”’ hid. 
aT: —PACIFIC RAILWAY OPENED, 1869. 
a “Gentlemen, look on this wonder! 
The Republic is ever constructive. 
O America, because you build for 
mankind, I build for you!” Ibid, 
«Ww: “aS ABOLISHED IN BRAZIL, 1888. 
13 “Great is justice! It is ee 
it does not depend on majorities—ma- 
jorities come at last before the same 
passionless and exact tribunal.” Ibid, 
14. Th —JAMESTOWN SETTLED, 1607. 
** Muscle and pluck forever!’ Ibid, 
15, F. —DANIEL O'CONNELL DIED, 1847. 
“I hear the appeal of the 


16. 8. —VENDOME DESTROYED, 
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orator, 
| * Was that your best ?” 


MAY. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, 


17. S. —KING OF SPAIN BORN, 1886. 
insects, warts, weed 
than I have supposed.” oid.” 
18, M. —FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 1270, 
“ This is the bs breadth of laws, this is 


the true 
It is tor t the i illiterate, it is for the 
id. 


19, T. —THE CRUSADES ENDED, 1291. 
“It is good to live in 
never was any better. a 
20. W. — COLUMBUS DIED 1008, 
LAFAYETTE DIED, 1 
“I see those che 


Misa jou ign kings, O 
ou, O fore 
the crop shall never run out.” 


21. Th. —ALEXANDER POPE BORN, 1688, 


** Do I contradict myself ? 
Very well then, I ar” 


22. F. —VICTOR 1908. 


buster!”’ Did. pid 


23. S. —PARIS BURNT BY CUMMUNISTS, 1871. 
Behind all, lo, a Shape, 
Whose face and eyes none 
Out of its robes only this— > ted 
robes, lifted by the arm, 
ona r, pointed high over the top, 
head of a spake appears. 


24. S. —QUEEN VICTORIA BORN, 1819. 
“You daughter of En 
I salute you for eer and for 
America.” Ibid 


25. M. —EMERSON BORN, 1803, 
“T know that ‘the spirit of God is the 
of my own, 

And that all tbe men Bog born are 
also my brothers, and the women 
my sisters.” Ibid. 

26. T. —EX-SPEAKER REED RESOLV 
“T think Iw do nothing for a long 
time but li ~ Ke 


27. Ww. TELEGRAPH IN UNITED 
ST see the electric telegraphs of the 


earth; 
I see the filaments of the news of the 


wars, deaths, | 
sions of my — 


28. Th, —NOAH WEBSTER DIED, 124s. 
** This is the lexicographer.” Ibid. 
29. F. —CHARLES I. RESTORED TO THE 


THRONE, 1660. 
“Many a sworn by 


30. S. —VOLTAIRE DIED, 1 1778, 


31. S. —Wialt Whitman worn, 
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bid. 
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THE DIFFERENCE.- 


The Standard Thermometer can be read across i 
the room, and gives the correct temperature, ~@ 
IT IS MADE FOR ALL USES. 


Three: Sizes : 4, 6,8 inch Dials, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Standard Thermometer Co., 


PEABODY, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 413, 18 Cortlandt St. 


_New Subjects, Copyrighted and 


Just Published. 


“SUNDAY MORNING IN SLEEPY HOLLOW” (from Washington Irving), 
after JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE. Etched by Jas. 8. King. 


“ MOMENT’S BEST,” after Harry Etched by G. Mercier. 
“CARRIBRES SOUS POISSY,” after Davsiany. Etched by W. 6. Bauer. 


~ 
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4, 


4, 


in, 


“SAPPHO,” after F. C. Jones. Engraved by F. Girsch. 
“MISTRESS ANNE,’ after Lzon Moran. 
Etched by G. Mercier. 


BREWING MISCHIEF,” after C. Spreate, Jr. 
Etched by F. M. Spiegle. 
“ON SARANAC LAZE.”’ Original Etching by Winslow Homer. 
“GOLDEN EVENTIDE,’’ after Jutian Rix. Etched by A, Drescher. 


“WHERE THE BIVER BENDS,’’ after Jutian Rix. 
Etched by A, Drescher, 


“CONSTANCY (from Pickwick Papers), after G. C. EicuBaum. 


KLACKNER'S PORTFOLIOS AND STANDS. 


Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, or Ebony. Portfolios covered 


with linen and half morocco leather, in all sizes. 
protection from the 


N. B.—Purchasers of my Operaies Etchings and Engravings have an absolute 

inferior reproduction to which Ape negro prints are liable—there being no international copyright law—so 

of the United States, don’t fail to ask for Klackner’s American 


when you are visiting art stores in any part of 
Etchings 


KLACKNER, 5 East 17th Street, New York. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHTET OW. ‘‘PROOFS AND PRINTS.” 


New House Designs, 1891. 


Two New Books, Nos. 4 and 5, “‘HOUSES 
AND COTTAGES.” Size, 8x10 inches. Contains 
New Designs, New Styles, Latest Ideas in plan- 
ning. No. 4 has 3% designs classified from $150 up to 
$1,000; about half under $1,000. No.5 contains 50 
Designs of Dwellings costing over $1,500; many 
from $1,800 up to $3,000, Many new Southern or 
“ Resort style of Houses in these works. 

Price, $1.00 each, or the two for $1.50. 


=D. S. HOPKINS, 
1, 74 Monroe St., Crand Rapids, Mich. 
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SUITABLE GIFT BOOKS. 


UNDER THE OPEN SKY. 


By TRUE WILLIAMS. 
The mest beautiful illustrated holiday gift-book of the year. 
Large eblong, cloth, full gilt edges, containing 36 full-page illustra- 
tions im a neat box, price, $3.75; in full Turkey morecco, $7.00 


MORH ENTERTAINING THAN ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


FRANK FAIRWEATHER’S FORTUNES. 


By TRUE WILLIAMS. 
OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Large octavo, cloth, handsomely embossed, price, $2.50. 
Lion Bull —Stories of Earthquake and Volcano—A ical American Boy and his 


Adventures—The Red anishing Buffalo—A Trip Down the Pacific—Down the San Juan River— 
Home Again 


THE GREAT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
OUR WEEK AFLOAT; 


Or, How We Explored the Pequonset River. 


By WALLACE P. STANLEY. With original illustrations by 
H. N. CADY. 
There is no better book for boys published. It tells how two boys in a week’s vacation explored the 
Pequonset River. After reading it one feels as refreshed and invigorated as if he really had been enjeying 
&@ week’s vacation—sailing, rowing, fishing, and camping. 


12mo, cloth, gold, red and black, $1.50. 


DOWN THE BAY; 


Or, Joe and 1 on Salt Water. 


By WALLACE P. STANLEY. Illustrated by H. N. CADY 
A sequel to “Our Week Afloat,” and fully as entertaining. 
12mo, cloth, red, gold and black, $1.50. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CITY OF OO: 


Or, Adventures in Orbello Land. 


By CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. Profusely illustrated by 
J. H. CADY and others. 


12mo, cloth, gold and black, $1.50. 


story of adventures for boys—little and b The strongest story of its kind ever written. The 

is laid in the vast unexplored districts of Central ‘ustralia. The story, from the beginning, is an unin- 

scene of Ave oer Se adventures, combat, mystery, and wonder. The book, while primarily for young 
will prove fascinating reading for persons of any age. 


BELFORD-CLARKE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE MOST MARVELLOUS ACHIEVEMENT IN CHEAP AND USEFUL MACHINES. 


Style of Type and number of Characters used, 


ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQRS 
XYZ&$ 1234567890.» | 


MANUFACTURED BY R. H. INGERSOLL & 0O., NEW YORK. 


JT DOES GOOD WORK. OPERATES ENTIRELY AUTOMATICALLY. /S SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, 
HAS WO PARTS LIABLE TO WEAR OUT. 1S COMPACT IN FORM AND LIGHT 
IN WEIGHT. 1S WELL MADE AND NEATLY FINISHED. 
WILL WRITE RAPIDLY WITH PRACTICE, 


THE MERITS OF THIS MACHINE 


CALL FORTH THE HIGHEST PRAISE AND TESTIMONIALS FROM HUNDREDS, 
BECAUSE: 


It has no ribbons to wear out. Leaves every word visible to the operator as soon as printed, 
Requires no skill or practice to operate. Operates by the use of ONE HAND only. 
Its size and weight adapts it to travellers. Is an educator for the young. The 
legibility and beauty of its work recommend it to the use of all. 


(a3~ This beautiful and useful machine will be. presented, FREE, to 
every new subscriber sending $3.50 for one year’s subscription to BEeLrorp’s 
MAGAZINE. 


SEND AT ONCE, BEFORE THE PRESENT SUPPLY IS EXHAUSTED. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
( 


Goods Manufaévured by RB. H. Ingersoll & Bro., Advertisers in BELFORD’S. 
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BEFORE 


NEVER AGAIN 
FREE EDUCATION 


(INCLUDING FREE RAILROAD OR STEAMBOAT FARE TO AND FROM THE COLLEGE) 


FOR THE BOY WHO WILL WIN IT! 


THE ROYAL ROAD 
HAS BEEN DISCOVERED AT LAST BY THE PROPRIETORS OF BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


A FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


OPEN TO CONTEST FOR EVERY BOY IN THE LAND! 


Regular Price for this Scholarship is $600 Cash. 


ANY BOY MAY GET IT FOR $3.50 IN MONEY AND THE LARGEST LIST OF NAMES. 


The proprietors of BELForD’s MaGazingE have secured a YEAR’S SCHOLARSHIP, 
including complete course of tuition, board, washing and care of clothing, in the well-known 
BRYANT SCHOOL, situated at Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y. The Bryant Scuoot is an 
incorporated awe, for boys, occupying a handsome, commodious edifice in the midst of 
extensive grounds. The curriculum is that of the regular high school, and prepares youths. 
either for a business career, or fits them to enter the Sophomore Class of any full University 
The regular price for this Scholarship is $600.00 in cash. 

This Scholarship is now thrown open for competition to the boys of the country, by the 
proprietors of BELFORD’s Macazing, and will be awarded to the boy who can win it in a fair 
contest. 

It is to be remembered that this Scholarship is exactly the same as all others in the BRYANT i 
ScHoo., and the boy who obtains it-enters the Academy on precisely the same terms 
as if his parents had paid the cash. He may feel, indeed, that he has earned an 
honorable distinction in gaining his scholarship over so many earnest competitors. __ 

Handsomely illustrated Prospectuses-of the Bryant ScHoo, giving full descriptions, ex- 
planations, and all necessary information, will be furnished to all intending contestants. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17tu. 
FOR CONDITIONS OF CONTEST, SEE PAGE 10. 
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BRYANT SCHOOL, ROSLYN, L. I. 
VIEW FROM THE PIAZZA LOOKING NORTH. 
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SCHOOL,” ROSLYN, L. ! 
THE BRYANT HOOL, LYN, L. I. 


STILL LEAD! 


— 


ANOTHER GRAND PREMIUM! 
A FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLAR 


To the CHURCH sending the Largest Number of Sub- 
scriptions to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


(SEE THE PICTURE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE.) 


WHAT IS A VOCALION? 


THE VOCALION is an Organ constructed on the principles of the pipe-organ. In each instrument the 
tone is produced by the stationary vibrations of columns of air. They er, however, in two very important 
racers. i. e., in the method adopted for producing the stationary vibrations, and in the size of the cham- 
rs to which the statiouary vibrations are confined. In the VocaLion metallic reeds are employed to produce 
the vibrations ; in the a ete an air reeds perform this function. The former require chambers of small 
capacity, the latter cham rs (pipes) of large capacity, By this ingenious device of substituting the metallic 
reed for the air reed, tones are obtained which have all the purity and power of those obtained from pipes, 
entirely free from the snarl and twang which renders so disagreeable the tones of a common reed-organ. 
small size of the chambers required for the VocaLion enables the manufacturers to compress the space neces- 
sury for a many-voiced orgun into dimensions suitable for moderate-sized Churches, The Vocation, in its 
method of producing tone as well as in its construction, is a patented invention, and is the outcome of many 
years of labor and experiment. involving large es The idea is copied from Nature's method of pro- 
ducing tone—the method that is undeniably the,best—and which, as far as is practicable, is embodied in the 
Vocauion. This will be clear by instancing the tone-making apparatus of the human throat. 

The lungs are the bellows; the muscles which inflate the lungs are represented by the foot-treadles or the 
bellows-lever of the organ; the vocal chord or the larnyx of the throat is a reed; the tube or throat which con- 
tains the vocal chord develops the tone and delivers it to the mouth ; there it is reinforced and further quali- 
fied before its final emission. Tones produced on this plan have purity, beauty, variety, intrinsic music value, 
power, and (highly important) ca ing property. These qualities are liarly the property of the VocaLion 
Oraan, hence its name, ‘‘ VOCALION,”’ a name coined and given the instrument to emphasize the manner in 
which its tones are produced. 

The Vocation is a rival, in the bag ene and excellence of its registration and tonal qualities, of a richly- 
voiced Pipe Organ, costing more than double its price, and, for the reasons already given, is in many respects 
superior to a Pipe Organ of equal capacity. 


“I cheerfully give my testimony as to the VocaLion’s admirable o like tone, binty Aad com and genera) adapt- 
ability for church and parlor use.” 8. B. WHITNEY, Organist Church of the Advent, Boston. 
“The VocaLIon exceeds our expectations, both in richness and sweetness of tone, posses! & SATISFYING quality which one 
does not, get except from the LarGer church organs.” MRS. LAWREN TU RNBULL, Faitimore, Md. 
“Itis the Soy the For small churches, where refinemert in quality 
rece , the . 
CLARENCE EDDY, Organist First Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 
« that the VocaLion must come into 1 church i 
ryote EBEN TOURJEE, Director New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
“For a small church or concert-room nothing can be found equal to a VocALIoN for power and beauty of tone.” 
A. H, MESSITER, Mus. Doe., Organist Trinity Thureh, New York. 


To the Church (of whatever denomination) sending the largest number of paid annual 
subscriptions to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE at $3.50 each before August 25th, 1891, will 
be presented FREE a $450.00 VOCALION (Style 60), Freight Prepaid from New 
York to destination. 

Pastors and others interested in obtaining a handsome and RICH-TONED ORGAN 
for their CHURCH will find this an opportunity not often met with. 


BELFORDS MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE VOCALION. 


THE GREATEST MUSICAL 


INVENTION OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. 


The Vocalion is a new musical instru- 


ment constructed upon the principles of the 
human voice. and consequently the best 
accompaniment to all vocal music, sacred or 
secular. 

Catalogues free, upon application to 


JAS. W. CURRIER, N. Y. Crty Office, 
10 East 16TH STREET. 


It costs one half the price of a good Pipe 
Organ of equal capacity. 
It costs comparatively nothing to keep in 


order, seldom requiring tuning. 
Correspondence cordially solicited from all 


interested. 


MASON & RISCH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
WORCESTER, MASS. (FACTORY). TORONTO, ONT. 
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THE BELFORD SCHOLARSHIP. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST. 


The Proprietors of BELFoRD’s MaGAZINE have decided to award the Scholar- 
ship to the person who will send to this office by August Ist next a list containing 
the largest number of genuine and verifiable names of Voters in his town or county. 


For the $3.50 we wi!! send a year’s subscription to BELFoRD’s MAGAzINE. This 
is irrespective of any other Prize the sender may win. No list will be con- 
sidered unless accompanied by the fee. : 

The list must be composed of the names of voters at the last State or Congressional 

Election. The names must not be copied from any directory or 
rinted list, but should be made up by an earnest and active house-to- 
ouse canvass, after the manner of the census-taker. No one will refuse 

his name when he knows what you are working for. 


Opposite each name give full post-office address, and when you can discover the 


erson’s politics or what ticket he voted last year, indicate it after his name 
y a letter, thus: . D. for Democrat, R. for Republican, etc. Avoid taking 
the name of any person whom you know cannot read. We want to use these 
ng i gain subscribers to BELFoRD’s Magazine. Work with that idea 
nh view. 

The lists must be clearly and legibly written. Each list must be accompanied by 

the following certification, viz. : 
I hereby certify that the accompanying list of names sent in contest for 
scholarship is in accordance with your rules; that the persons named are 
voters and reside at the addresses given; that none of these names are copied 


from directories or other printed sources. If the list is not found as certified, 


I agree to forfeit all rights to any prize in this contest. . 
Bigned, ....-(The sender’s full name.) 


All lists will be examined and verified. If ten per cent of any list is found not 
genuine or according to the above rules, no prize will be awarded, but the list 
will be returned to the sender. 
The person sending the list containing the largest number of names will receive 
the Scholarship. 


The ten persons sending the next largest lists will receive a handsome Odell ° 


Typewriter each. 

The ten persons sending the third largest lists will receive a handsome Set of 
Irving’s Works. 

Every person sending a list numbering over 250 genuine names in this contest 
will receive a copy of the United States History. 

Every person desiring to enter the contest must send ts immediately his name 
and address with $3.50 as an earnest of his intentions; he is then entitled 
to one year’s subscription to BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE and one copy of The 
History of the United States and is qualified to contest for the Scholar- 
ship. You will be notified in the pages of the magazine the latest you can 
have before closing your list of names. The best plan is to send in weekly 
or monthly all the names you have obtained. To avoid any dispute likely to 
arise from miscarriage or carelessness you had better keep a duplicate list 
of the one sent us, noting on it the date and how eons 

Enlist everyone in your favor. A sister may desire to earn a Scholarship for her 
brother; a fathermay wish to get his son to college. The prize is open to 
all. If you fail of the scholarship, you may get a Typewriter or an Irving or 
at least the History. 
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YOU CAN OBTAIN AN 


CREAM FREEZER 
FOR NOTHING 


By sending Three (3) New Subscriptions to 


MAGAZINE 


AT $3.50 EACH. 


. THE JACK FROST IS A JEWEL, 


With it you can make Tee Cream in THIRTY SECONDS. 
SAVES 100 PER CENT IN TIME, ICE, AND LABOR. 


Gets a temperature of 4 degrees below zero, does the work instantly, and 
keeps cream frozen longer than any other Freezer. Makes novel and beauti- 
ful Ices, and 9 


FREE FROM DANGER OF METALLIC POISONING. 


Send at once and have one at hand when the weather gets warm. | 


BELFORD’'S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
| 860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Goods manufactured by AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MFG. CO. 
11 
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Make Money While You Sleep 


FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON, 


Growth from nothing to 8000 in eighteen months. Property valuation from 
nothing to $20,000,000 in eighteen months. With its environs has 16,000 people 
now, and will have 75,000 in 1895, and 150,000 in 1900. The Largest, Finest, 
and Best-Sheltered Harbor on the Pacific Ocean. 


VAST RESOURCES IN COAL, IRON, TIMBER, AND AGRICULTURE. 


Three Railroads built, three more building. Great Ocean Commerce, and 
Mammoth Manufacturing Interests already established. Five Hun- 
dred Buildings erected in past eighteen months, costing $3,000,000. Water- 
works, Gas, Sewerage, Electric Lights, and Street Railways. 


THE ENORMOUS PROFITS 


and Tacoma in the past five years will be duplicated in FAIRHAVEN during the 
next five. This means that the choice $100 and $150 lots in our First Addition 
will soon go to $500 and $1000. Our FIRST ADDITION TO FAIRHAVEN 
is gilt-edged in every respect. It is universally acknowledged the CREAM OF 
FAIRHAVEN SUBURBAN PROPERTY, It is the Most Beautiful, 
has the best views, is the Healthiest and Best Located for Rapid Increase in Value, 
and much the Cheapest, all things considered. 

OUR TERMS—one-third cash, and balance in one and two years—insure a 
large profit before final payment is due. Such property at such prices will 
sell quick. 


DON’ T GET LEFT AGAT but remit us first payment on a few of 
y these lots at once, and insure getting 
choice ones nearest the city. Title perfect. We issue contract for deed on first 
and full warranty deed on final payment. Recollect, AGOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 
IS PASSING at Fairhaven. There will be few more chances like this to get into 
a future Great Seaport City on bed rock. 

We own and control other classes of FAIRHAVEN property, and will make 
money for clients WHO BUY NOW. We refer especially to the First National 
Bank of Fairhaven and to the Fairhaven National Bank. Eastern references 
furnished on application. 


Washington [mprovement Go., 
FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON. 


| 


[NSTALMENT Subscribers to BELFORD’s MAGAZINE. can 
detach this slip for use in making monthly remit- 
tances to 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
(Cor. Union Square & 17th St.) 860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Enclosed find which 
(AmounrT.) 
please place to my credit: 


Remarks Signature 


Business Address... 


Residence 


We pay the tage. Deduct 
two (2) cents Por tage each 
time you remit. 


County State 


AND AGENTS 


will find it to their advantage by applying for 


our Premium Lists and Terms. 


BELFORD'S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


S60 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK. 


a 
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| TO BE CUT OUT FOR USE IN SUBSCRIBING. 


Date, | 1891. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
(UNION SQUARE, COR. 17th STREET,) 860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Gentlemen :—Please find enclosed Three Dollars and Fifty 


_ Cents ($3.50), in payment for one year’s subscription to BELFORD’S 
MAGAZINE, be sént to 


Name 
Street Address 


LO COMMENCE number. 


Remarks 


BEST MONEY-MAKING 


In Existence—Without Capital. 
AGENTS WANTED 


to canvass for 


MAGAZINE 


In Every City, Town, or County. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 


{Cor. Union Square & 17th St.) 860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 
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PREMIUMS 
Magazine, 


Below will be found a list of Premiums for New Subscriptions, which, in point of 
Liberality and Desirability, has probably never been equalled by any other publication. 
No publishing house has yet offered such inducements to getters-up of clubs and indi- 
vidual subscribers. The List will remain open but a few months, and those desiring 


. to avail themselves of the handsome offers should send in their names with the cash at once. 


‘To those desiring to get up clubs blanks will be forwarded for canvassing, with circulars, 
etc., and every facility afforded for the rapid and successful pursuit of the work. Premi- 


ums will be forwarded at once upon receipt of names, with money, and freight will in all 
cases be prepaid. 


OFFER No. 1: 


To each person sending $3.50 for one year’s subscription to BeLForpD’s MaGazixg will be given a choice 
of the following premiums: A useful and handsome Typewriter; a short History of the United States; a 
choice of 5 Copyright Novels from a list of 100; a complete set of Shakespeare’s Works in three volumes ; 
two boxes o: ca ~4 to a box) of I. L. Cragin & Co.’s Fine Scented Toilet Soap, equal in every particular to 
Cashmere Bouque 


OFFER No. 2: 


To each person sending Five Dollars, the Magazine will be sent one year, together with Rand, McNally 
& Co.’s Encyclopedia and Gazetteer. The latter is a whole library of information in one large volume 12x10 
inches, of 800 pages. 2000 Illustrations, 80 Colored Ma The most recent, the most complete, the most 
convenient Reference Work in existence. Retail price, $10. ; 


OFFER No. 3: 


Each person sending two new names will be presented with an ** Organist’s Friend and Companion.’ 
An entirely new collection of admirable Organ Voluntaries, Preludes, Postludes, Transcriptions, and 
other pieces adapted for the Divine Service and also for practice or amusement. 


OFFER No, 4: 


To each person sending two new names and $7.00 will be given an Electric Thermometer, a very ingen- 
ious apparatus, which rings when the temperature in your room or office becomes too high for health. 


OFFER No. 5: 


To each person sending three new names and $10.50 will be presented a Jack Frost Ice-Cream Freezer, 
acknowledge to be the best Freezer in the market. It makes Ice-Cream in half a minute. We have tried it, 
and know it will do as represented. 


OFFER No. 6: 


For three new subscriptions and $10.50 will be aren a handsome Brass Table Lamp with Connecticut 
burner, an elegant ornament for Library or Parlor. (See large advertisement elsewhere.) 


OFFER No, 7: 


Each person sending five new subscriptions and $17.50 will receive a handsome Silver-Plated Tea Pot 
with patent pouring device. A most useful article. 


OFFER No. 8: 


To each m sending fifteen new subscriptions er with $52.50, will be given an Odell Typewriter. 
the the market. Retail price, $20. 


OFFER No. 9: 


Any person getting up a club of 75 new subscribers at $3.50 per annum will be presented with a hand- 
some New Lever Safety Bicycle, costing One Hundred and Thirty-five Dollars. 


OFFER No. 10: 


For eighty new subscriptions we will give a Round Trip Ticket, New York to Liverpool. Com, $160.00. 
We have other valuable premiums, such as Rare Etchings, Pictures, etc.. which any person can obtain b; 
devoting a portion of their spare time to soliciting subscriptions to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. The work 
easy, as people do not require much urging to subscribe for Belford’s. 

Send for circulars, blanks, etc., with which to canvass, and for Full Premium List. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY. 


860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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A GIFT WORTH HAVING. 
(Feminine Chorus): Oh! isn’t it lovely! I must have a Kodak! 


Send to The Eastman Com 
copy of “Dol want a Camera,” 


pany Rochester, N. Y., fora 


illustrated) free by 


For adults 
and children. 


wi 
VEEN 
constipation. 


cure 


body and beauty to 


ion. (Dru ton 
New York. Priel J U- 


Che 


Almost as easy to pronounce “‘JU- 
VEEN” as to take it, Two sylla- 
bles to pronounce, but only one 
ewallow totake. “‘JU- 


ist 5; or. 


Simple, safe, 
very gentle. 


headache and 


Writers ana 


We will purchase your manuscripts 


or sell them for you. For the BEST 
SHORT STORY sent us we offer a 


prize of 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


Frank and thorough criticisms given. 
MSS. typewritten and revised when 


requested. Special estimates given on 
books. 


For particulars, address, 


NATIONAL WRITERS’ BUREAU, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 


Founded by Dr. E. TOURJEE, Director Emeritus. 
Next School Year begins Sept. 10, ’91. 


Systematic instruction in Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, and 
all other Stringed and Wind Instruments, Voice, Solfeg- 
io, Harmony, etc. Also in Elocution and Lyric Action, 
e Arts, Languages. Literature. Many excellent con- 
certs and lectures, also Orchestral Practice free to pupils. 
building: Calendar. giving 
ie Conse i endar, giv 
Fo information, sent on application. wad 
CARL FEALTEN, L. S. ANDERSON, 
Acting Director. Business Manager. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 


THE ELGIN TYPEWRITER. 


Pat’d July 15, 1890. Price 60 Cents. 
The inventi f expert in th: Watch Works. A 
yd no vious knowledge of Typewriting 


instru 

to perate 
ied on receipt of price. A wenbed. Circulars 
free. NOVELTY TYPEW ©O., Oswego, N.Y. 


(ae See the extensive Premium List 
in another part of the book, for New 
Subscribers to BELFoRD’s MAGAZINE. 
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Ladies! 


We have added a Ladies’ Depart-| fess 
ment for Summer Goods, and we have | 7a 
the assurance of the best dealers that |' 
it is the finest line ever shown. Wecan 
furnish the “Kerrect Sbape’’ in 
Tennis Oxford or Blucher cut with - 

Piccadilly toe, in seventeen different| This shoe has one especial merit not seen in any 
colors in Ooze from pure white to| cut ; our “ Korrect Shape ” as applied to Tennis 


Goods gives the same feeling to the wearer as if 


trimmed with all kinds and colors of | it had the usual heel, avoiding the unpleasant feel- 


on hen ing as though “walking up hill.” Our line of 


are made with a rubber sole (insuring | Gent’s Summer Goods is unsurpassed by any cus- 
tom work, but our space forbids enumerating the 
Our seventeen samples of Oo wilt | many different styles. Our Blacher cut, high 
be sent om application to any ont\or low, Russet or Royal Calf is simply 
— this publication. 
).8 We make every style of Tennis for Gents: 
So Hunting and Mountain Boots with bel- 


lows tongue, Russet or Blach English Grain. 
Samples showing our Royal Calf (four shades) sent 
sem ON application, if you specify this publication. A 


ae ckton hess oe PACKARD & FIELD (part Packard.) Brockton, Mass 


i} TO ANY PERSON SENDING 


NEW 


Magazine 


AT $3.50 EACH. 


The Lamp is of the famous ‘‘ WaLLack” manufacture, 
with ‘‘Connecticut” burner, and first-class throughout. It 
will make an 


ELEGANT ORNAMENT FOR ANY PARLOR. 


SENT FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Belford’s Magazine Company, 


860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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“Vou visit “OPERA” 
vooms, we do the rest.” 


HEADQUARTERS for WELL-MADE 
MODERN STYLE FURNITURE (Parlor, 
Chamber, Dining Room, Folding Beds, 
etc.), CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, MAT- 
= TINGS, RUGS, etc. BEDDING, SPRING 

— BEDS, etc., at MODERATE prices, which 
ACTUALLY means HALF what you have 
to PAY in the INFLATED “Dry Goods” 
district or “GOTHAM.” Economical 
BUYERS should get OUR estimate. 
Send for NEW ‘Illustrated CATA- 


OPERA PIANO) ave st, 
The Most.Popular Upright Piano in the Country. - BROOKLYN. 


Containg all the latest improvements, including the 
EZOLIAN ECHO” PEDAL. 
Unequaled mt tope, Seach. and general 
in grade, in price artistioall 
— Fanc; Woods: Send’ 
etc, 


‘PEEK & SON, Mfrs., 


212 to 216 W. 47th St., and 1567 to 1569 Broadway. 
NEW YORK CTTY. 


Mention Bretrorp’s MaGaZzIne. 


let your neighbor at the 
; table HELP HIMSELF from 

your plate. Then why 
to your salt? You would not eat from the 
leavings from his plate. Then why his salt ? 

Because you can’t get anything that will 
hold the salt and SIFT IT OUT. 

For 25 cents we will send you an article 
that the salt in it may be in any conceivable 


condition, it will freely pass out as wanted. 


PAINE, DIEHL & Philadelphia. 


AS TO ITS MERITS, WE REFER TO THE EDITOR OF THIS MAGAZINE, 


| 
} 
PACK YOU WOU O | 
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THE LEADING ENGLISH PERFUME. 


BLOSSOM: 


Over 300,000 Bottles Sold in England the past Year 
BY THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., OF LONDON. 


** Chief among the fashionable scents of the season is Crab-Apple Blossoms, a delicate perfume of the 
highest quality and fragrance.”—Court Journal (London). 

“ It would not be possible to conceive of a more delightful perfume than the Crab-Apple Blosso 
which is Ne up by the Crown Perfumery Company, of London. It has the aroma of spring in it, an 
one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of it.”—New York Observer. 

“It is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months has superseded all others in the 
boudoirs of the grandes dames of London, Paris, and New York.”—The Argonaut. 

The unusual lasting Braye 5 of this delicious scent renders it more 
economical! in use than the cheaper perfumes. A few drops suffice. 

‘‘Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that deliciou 
perfume, Crab-Apple Blossoms, of the Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany, should procure also a bottle of their Invigorating Lavender 

alts. No more rapid or pleasant cure for headache is possible.’’—Le 
Follet (Paris). 

No articles of the toilet have ever been produced which have been 
received with the enthusiasm which has greeted the Crab-Apple 
, Blossom Perfume and Soap, and The Crown Lavender Salts, 
They are literally the delight of two worlds, and are as eagerly sought 
in London and Paris as in New York. They are >! bringing green 
comfort, health, and refreshment to thousands of homes, are so 


by all as follows : 

Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume, 1 0z., 75c. ; 2 0z., $1.25 ; 3 0z., 

.25. Crab-Apple Blussom Soap, in decorated caskets, 
a et. 

; Do not fail to this delicious Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume 

and Soap, and the Invigorating Lavender Salts. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTIONS OF 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177 New Bond St., London, 


Makers of the new and delightful Karilpa Toilet-Water, now so popular. 
Beware of fraudulent imitations put up S| unprincipled dealers for extra gain. Sold only in the 
bottles of the company with the well-known Crown Stopper. None others are genuine. 
Send stamps or P. O. Order, with full address —_— written, to Caswell, Massey & Co., New York, or 
Melvin A. Badger, or T. Metcalf & Co., Boston, or Geo. B. Evans, Philadelphia, and the article ordered will be 


t, tpaid, to address. 
ae Al wholesale by McKesson & Robbins, Hall & Ruckel, Park & Tilford, W. H. Schieffelin & Co., and Munro 
holesale druggists. 


& Baldwin, New York, and all leading w 
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ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 


With all the original illustrations by John Tennell enlarged. Double chromo 
board covers, size, 74x10 inches. Price, $1.50. 


THE SERIES. 


The best Books of their kind Published. 


ELMO’S MODEL SPEAKER, 
For Platform, School, and Home. An invaluable book for the Home, Clubs, Lyeeums, 
and Young People’s Associations. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


ELMO’S HUMOROUS SPEAKER. 
Uniform with above. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


ELMO’S SACRED SPEAKER. 
Uniform with above. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


ELMO’S CHILDREN’S SPEAKER. 
160 pages. 12mo, cloth, price, 50 cents. 


TWO THOUSAND AND TEN CHOICE QUOTATIONS, 
In Poetry and Prose, by THos. W. HaNDFoRD (Elmo). 12mo, cloth, price, $1.50. 


MRS. BOSWORTH’S ELOCUTIONARY STUDIES 
FOR AMATEURS. 


For use in the Home and School, embracing a large selection of materials for high-class 
entertainments, with outlines in ‘illustrations of a Delsarte Drill, Hints on Costuming, 

by Busstz BRYANT Bosworth, teacher of elocution in ‘‘ The Chicago Female Col ege, » 
and ‘‘Illinois Military Academy.” 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS OF POEMS. 


POEMS OF PASSION. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. Edition de Luxe. Quarto, superbly illustrated, bound in 
cloth, price, $4.00. 


POEMS OF PASSION. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 12mo edition, cloth, price, $1.00. 


MAURINE, 


And other Poems. By ELLA WHEELER WILCox, author of ‘‘ Poems of Passion.” 12mo, 
cloth, price, $1.00. 


POEMS OF PLEASURE. 
By WHEELER W1Cox, author of “Poems of Passion.”” 12mo, cloth, price, $1.00. 


IN CLASSIC SHADES. 
_. By Joaquin MILLER, author of ‘Songs of the Sierras,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, ee $1.00 


BELFORD-CLARKE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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MY LADY NICOTINE. 


A Study in Smoke. By J. M. Barrim. 1 vol., 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
This is the most delightful of all the books that have been written on the sub: of pipes and tobacco. It 


straig ro . Every smoker will rejoi every man w “sworn = m smoking 
read it with interest. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


A Novel. By J. M. Barri. 1 vol., 12mo, heavy tinted paper, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Of “ A Window in Thrums”™ the London Standard says: ‘‘ We think that this is the very best of the 
sketches of Scottish t life,;which we have ever read.”” While Mrs. Oliphant remarks in Blackwood's 
ine: “We follow homely record with an interest which the most sensational drama could not 


“ The ideal, perfect form in which a novelette should fall from the press.” —New York World. 


! The “Unknown” Library. 


A new series just begun by the Cassell Publishing Company, which promises to be one of 
the successes of the year. e stories are written by well-known writers who prefer for the 
nonce to write over a pseudonym. The appearance of this library is much in its favor. The 
books are long and narrow, just the right shape to slip readily into the pocket of a man or 
‘woman’s coat, and they are bound in flexible cloth and ornamented with a chaste design. The 
; type is large and the margin generous. The first volumes in the ‘“‘ Unknown” Library are : 


MADEMOISELLE IXE. 


By Lanog Fatconer. 1 vol., extra cloth, 50 cents. 


THE STORY OF ELEANOR LAMBERT. 


By Maaepaten Brooke. 1 vol., extra cloth, 50 cents. 


“ Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” 


CASSELL’S POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
! EDITION FOR 1891. 


Planned by E. C. Stepman, of New York ; compiled by Epwarp Kure, of Paris; revised by 
M, F. Sweerser, of Boston. 1 vol., leather binding, $1.50. 


“ It is accurate, its maps are clear and legible, and its information clear and exact.”—Boston Transcript. 

frequent maps (not folding), and flexible binding are among its meritorious 
points.” —Nation, New York. 

‘*The best of the kind published.”’— Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


THE YOKE OF THE THORAH. 


By Henry Harwanp (Sidney Luska), author of ‘‘ As it was Written,” ‘Mrs. Peixada,” ‘‘Two 
Women or One,” ‘‘ Grandison Mather,” “A Latin Quarter Courtship,” ‘‘ Two Voices,” etc., 
etc. In Cassell’s Sunshine Series. Paper, 50 cents. 


A BOOK FOR EUROPEAN TOURISTS. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


By Ricwarp Kaurmann. Translated from the Danish, by arrangement with the author, by 
Miss gn. Flinch. Profusely illustrated by H. Gerbault, Cordova, and others. 1 vol., © 
8vo, $3.00. 


In this book we have the best picture that has yet been printed of the Paris of to-day, its boulevards, its 
theatres, its cafes, its drives, its actors and actresses, its famous men and its famous women. We have Paris 
at work and Paris at play, together with the manners and customs of this most } gc a-ved city in the world. The 
illustrations, which are numerous, are ig best-known artists of Paris, and they have all the chic for which 
French draughtsmen are conspicuous. Mr. Kaufmann is a lively and brilliant writer, and he has adapted him- 
self most d tfully to his subject. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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THE COLUMBIAN 


CYCLOPEDIA 


An Unabridged Dictionary of Language and a 
Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge in one; 
32 volumes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 illustra. 
tions. Cloth binding, per set, $25.00; half-Morocco, per 
set, $32.00. Specimen pages free ; sample volume returnable, 


af not wanted, and money refunded. (‘Te Coummaran is the new name and new 


CRITICS SAY: CUSTOMERS SAY: 


‘Will win its way by merit.”—Advocate,| ‘‘I think it is a grand work, and seldom, 
Pittsburg. if ever, have occasion to refer to it without find- 
“ Must t me very popular.” School —— I want.”—F. J. C. Scunewwer, Rio de 
rise to me that a 


— New York. ‘It isa continual su 

‘* The work is a treasure, and such a mine | work of its scope and excellence could be pub- 
of useful information as every family ought to | lished at such a low price, It is more than excel- 

have at hand.”—The Standard, Chicago. lent.”—Harry G. Smric, City of Mexico. . 
“It cannot fail to be appreciated by the! “It convenient 
or use, firmly bound, of large, clear type, the 
paged | contents of just that general chracter whlch the 
4 accu- 
rate, and compact.’ Henry N. Day, LL.D., 

‘The fields of literature, science, and | Yale College. 

art, and of all knowledge, are thoroughly gleaned. 


The topics are ably treated, many illustrations are 
given, and a vast amount of information is con- 
tained in a small space.”—Toledo Blade, Toledo. 


‘‘TIts handsome type, numerous illustra- 
tions, handy form, n substantial binding, and, 
more than all, its skillful editing, which brings 
within such convenient limits such a vast amount 


‘In a library in the collection of which 
T have been eng: more than 40 years, I esteem 
no book more highly than ‘ Alden’s Manifold Cy- 
clopedia.’ From its s, I have been able 
find an answer, a ate and clear, to every 
—— that needed it, and when I shall réceive 
final volume I shall feel that access to all the 
necessary information for my practical life shall 


of knowledge so well adapted to popular needs, | have been placed within my reach.”—James L. 
are a satisfaction and a delight to students,”— | Minor, formerly Secretary of State, and Librarian 
Bankers’ Monthly, of Missouri. 


cago. 
GREAT OFFER 777 

and a further payment of $20.00 in 276 installments of 

O O each will by express, volumes 

= 1 to 16, in cloth binding, the remaining volumes being 

delivered as the installments are paid; or a first payment of $8.00 and 16 installments 

of $1.50 each will secure the same in half-Morocco binding. Order immediately, 
as this offer is made subject to withdrawal without notice. 

CATALOGUE, 132 pages, New, Standard, and Holiday Books, sent free. : 


The Columbian Publishing Co., Avenue. 


ANION - SCHOOR FURNITURE - 


Extensive Manufacturers of a High Grade of Furniture for 


BANKS, COURT HOUSES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


1 Counters, Desks, Tables, eic., 


IN ANY WOOD DESIRED AND IN ALL 
STYLES AND PRICES. 


WRITE US FOR CATAL ° 
Aa OGUE 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., | 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


MENTION 


| 
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THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


‘WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the School, or the Library. 

Revision has been in for 10 Years. 

More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 

Critical examination invited. t the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphletfree. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, -» U. 8. A. 

Caution! —There have recently been issued 
several cheap reprints of the 1847 edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, anedition long 
since superannuated. These ks are given 
various names,—* Webster’s Unabri ” “The 
Great Webster’s Dictionary,” “Webster's Big 
Dictionary,” “Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
ry,” etc., etc. 

Many announcements concerning them are 
very misleading, as the body of each, from A to 
Z, is 44 years old, and printed from cheap plates 
made by photographing the old pages. 


Sargent’s Rotary Book Gases. 


New Principle (i= 
of Rotary 
Movement. 
Minimum of 
Friction. 


Always 
plumb. 


No Sticking. 
No Squeaking. 
No getting out 

of order. 

Superior to all 

others. 

The above is one of many s‘yles. It holds a set of the 
“‘Century Dictionary” on the side shelves; the front 
shelves are adjustabl>, with a capacity of 150 or more 
ordinary books. Other styles for Encyclopedia set 
—-* also, the same in combination with other 


make large variety of other lib ial- 
tics, Reclining Chairs, Rolling Chairs, Invalids’ Goods, 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Factory, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


‘SARGENT MFG. CO., 


148 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LANCUACES 


French, German, Spanish, or Italian actually spokes 


IN TWENTY LESSONS 


(4 recitations), witheut leaving your home, by 


THE 


ACTUALLY 
corrected and questions answered by the author. 


Membership (inclu Complete Method, withi* The 
Instructor” 
08.00 Bend stamp for “ How to 


THE GASTINEAU SELF-STUDY COMPANY, 
297 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


“The Land of the Sky.”” 
40 FRENCH BROAD AVENUE. 


Mrs. Maitland’s Home School for Girls. 


WINTER AND SUMMER COURSES. 


QUIET—CHEERY—HOMELIKE. 


Dr. GARSIDE’S 


Sanatorium for Ladies. Open from Jan, Ist to 
Nov. ist. Prospectus on application. 


CATARR 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET, 


Expert assistance to authors in_ placing their MSS. to 
the best advantage is one by The Writer’s Litere 
ary Bureau (established in ) which is prepired to 
undertake every kind of work required between author 
and publisher. Honest advice and frank criticism of 
MSS. by competent readers given when desired; MSS. 
typewritten, revised, and sold on commission. Before 
sending MSS. write for circular We To and send 

E WRITER, the 
magazine in the world devoted one to explaining the 
Bureau, P.0. Box 1905, Bostou, Mass, 
er’s terary Bureau, P.O. 
Mention BELFORD’s 


CURED. —— Sample 
Wanted. 
LAND: CH CO., Newark, N. J. 


COMBINATION 


BISTANDSG 


One style made especially for the 
CENTURY DICTIONARY 
as shown in cut. {2 
K Revolving Book Cases, Book Rests, 
Holders, Utility Tables. 
R. M. LAMBIE, 
89 E. 19th &., N. ¥. 


f§end for 
Catalogue. 


ES to those who make the 
$ 5 0 0 0 Ba. ted of words from the 
‘etters in the two words ** Canadian 


Agriculturist.’’ 389 prizes, ran from $1 to $1 
fn Sold. Open until May 29, 1891 (15 days allowed after 


ta: for full rticulars. A NADIA 
AGRICULTURIST, Peterborough, Ont., Canada. 


4 ico, 0c; 
plete,20c. Price-lists and i 
Address MOUND CITY STAMB 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


May 29 for letters to reach us from distant points). Send 
mp for ddress: CA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
in 
LD 
; Send for stamp selections on approval. i 


UNITED By A STRONG CHORD WHICH CANNOT BECOME UNTIED, 


- DON’T MAKE THAT COMMON MISTAKE that “ anything with a keyboard will do 
for children!” Give your children the encouragement of the very best. If you desire to 
cultivate a really musical taste you must have a really musical instrument, and an old tin pan 
is not ‘‘ good enough.” ; 

CHILDREN’S PRACTICE WILL NOT SPOIL OUR PIANOS, for our Soft Stop saves 


the wear as well as the din and bang of finger exercises, preserving the full, rich, voluminous 


tones which you want to draw upon in those occasional hours when the family crave not noise 
but music. 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL, piano to be returned at our expense for railway freights 
both ways if unsatisfactory on trial in your home. Distance makes no difference, 1 mile or 


2000 miles are no more than a city block in Boston. Old pianos taken in exchange and terms 


of payment to suit your reasonable convenience. Write for free catalogue and letter of in- 
formation. 


IVERS POND PIANO 


Masonic Temple, 183-186 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE SEEN AT 


J. G. Ramspeuw’s, 1111 Chestnut Street, Phila. W. J. Dyzr & Bros., St. Pau) and Minneapolis. 
F. H. Cuanpier’s, 800 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. Pattie WeRLzEIn's, 187 Canal Street, New Orleans, 
G. W. Hursert’s, 18 East 17th Street, New York. Sanpgers & Srayman’s, Baltimore and Washington. 
Ayres & Wyaant Co.'s, 182 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Konuer & Cuase’s, San Francisco, Cal. 
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A SHORT HISTORY 


CONFEDERATE STATES 


AMERICA. 


BY THE 
Hon, JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
One of the most important Historical Works 
of the day. 
A work which no man can afford to pass by 
who is anxious or willing to know the inside 


facts of the great civil war, as viewed from 


the standpoint of the political and military 
leader uf the South. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE CO., 
860 Broadway, New York. 


WILSON 


Periodical Tea 
WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


TROUBLE 


Peculiar to women, the 
results of exposure, cold, 
or sudden changes is 
promptly relieved by 


Wilson’s Periodical Tea. 


Relieves all anxiety and speedily establishes 
a perfectly healthy function. 


“Worth its Weight in Gold.” 


SEND $2.00 TO THE 


MONARCH CHEMICAL Co. 


48 Madison St., New York. 


The New Lever Safety. 


The Perfection of Simplicity and Economy of Power. 


No Chain. No Gears. 


Immense Power and 


Speed. Variable Stroke. Only Two Sets 
Revolving Bearings in place of Five, 
as usually used in Rover type. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


H. B. Smith Machine Co., Smithville, New Jersey. 


@ @ 

| 

OF THE | 

| AIS 

| 
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Are You Looking for a Bargain ? 


$9 for $4. 


A splendid, largely illustrated volume in 

cloth of popular novel, 
“LORNA DOONE,” 

Published by the Burrows Brothers Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


the price of which is $5, will be presented to 
every new subscriber for one year to The 


Epoch. That is to say, for $4, which is the 
subscription price of The Epoch for one 
year, you get The Epoch for one year, and 
ou also get this splendid edition of ‘Lorna 
me,’’ which adorns any library. The 
Epoch is an excellent family paper published 
every Friday. The Epoch is both enter- 


taining and instructive. 
Call at this office and see files of The 
Epoch, and see ‘‘ Lorna Doone.’’ 
e offer you more than twice your money’s 
worth ; that is to say, $9 for $4. 


“THE EPOCH PUBLISHING Co., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


36 UNION SQUARE, 


Best 15 designs 
to advertise 

‘ our goods. 

All designs must be in ink, 5 x 84 inches, and 


must contain trade mark above, and also reading 
matter as below this line. 


All druggists, or send us 6c. in stamps and we 
will mail you sample of 


MANDARIN ORANGE BLOOM, 


And 11 other Specialties of 


PERFUMES MADE FROM FLOWERS IN 
THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 


DOUSSAN FRENCH PERFUMERY CO., 


46 Chartres Street, 
NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


BRYANT SUMMER SCHOOL, 


ROSLYN, L. I. 
“The Most Beautiful School in the World.” 


Qpen in the Summer, 


for coll students, children. of travellers, or 
other puplla, Abundant shade. 


The Charming Surroundings 


make this one of the most delightful places to 


The Ocean 


can be seen from Harbor Hilk Tower. The 
salt water comes to the edge of the grounds. 


Brief Study Every Day, 


recreation and discipline keep the mind and 
body prepared for the sens 


Winter Term, 


ning Sept. 17. Write for catalogue, and 
on for college and spend vacations 


HEMPSTEAD INSTITUTE, Hempstead, L. 1. 


OPEN ALL SUMMER, 
AS A SUMMER SCHOOL. 
BOYS OR GIRLS TAKEN. 
BUILDING ROOMY, AIRY, WELL SHADED. 


Also a Seminary for Young Ladies or Little Boys 
open all the year. Laboratory. Beau 
Surroundings. $180 a year for board and tuition. 


ALG WOON 
| 
5 |) Gol 
WITH MANY DRAWINGS | y 
100 
¥ 
ere. 
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(CONTINUED). 


te After you have looked at the funny picture, it will be worth your while to keep the Magazine 
open at this place long enough to read about 


IF YOU HAVE 


ACHES, PAINS, SORENESS, SPRAINS, or BRUISES, 


THE FRIEND YOU WANT IS 


ze SOMA. 


If you have Backache, SOMA will make you feel next day as if you had a new back. With Pain in 
the Side, Chest, or Limbs it will be just the same. 

If you have Indigestion and cannot relish food, or eat without suffering, SOMA will give you an appe- 
tite, relish, and digestion that will astonish you. You can have relief in a few hours from any distress or pain 
that is located where SOMA can get at it. 


WHO, OR WHAT IS SOMA? SOMA IS A PLASTER THAT CURES. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Headquarters, STEARNS & CO., 176 Broadway, New York, 


2” Ask your druggist for SOMA, and if he has not got it, ask him to get.it for you. If he suggests some 
other plaster instead of SOMA, tell him you will take both on trial, and pay for the one that does you the most 
good. This sort of competition just suits SOMA. 

Some advertisers of plasters are entreating you with desperate earnestness not to be induced to try any other 
than theirs. We don’t blame them. We might do the same in their place. But it is different with SOMA. Try 
them all, if you have the money to spend. After you have been the rounds you will want none but SOMA. 

In answering this advertisement mention BELForp’s MaGaZzINE. 
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(CONTINUED. ) 


io Bor, for 
tive cir » Free, of 


SYMPHONION. 


is entire} novel 
in ‘construction 


1000 TUNES. 


A large and constantly increasing list of tunes to select from, 
FRED H. SANDER, Importer, 102 Hich St., Boston, Mass, 


WHEN THE DEAFNESS IS CAUSED BY 
SCARLET FEVER, COLDS, 
MEASLES, CATARRH, &C. 
BY THE USE OF THE INVISIBLE 


SOUND DISC 
than alt hilar 


visible. Worn months 
WALES Bridgevert, Cour 


$20 PHILA.SINGER 


Automatio Bobbin Wind . 
threading shuttle. 


| Sealy 


e 
100 COMPLETE NOVELS ie 


agente, with 15c., we will send ne 
soaeete Novels by H. Rider 
Wilkie Soins, iss M. E. Braddon, Mary Cecil Hay, 
Hugh May Agnes Fleming, Sylvanus Cobb, 
d other famous authors. Send at once. 


G. “MALLORY, STEWARTSVILLE, MO. 


THE CAUSE AND THE CURE, 
FREE BY MAIL. 
LAZZARETTE REMEDY CO. 


UNAaDILLA, N. 


(Mention BELFoRD’s 


HE OLD DOCTOR’S 
CorTTONROOT PILLS 
Ladies’ Faverite. » 
colt am and 38 use end not not 
Dr. Warp & Oo., 117 N. a Street, St LOUIS, com 


Cures w 


tiiste, 


work on Shorthand. 


DIANAS.A Startling Book., 


lains bridled desires be dominated 

nd language. « >Sent for 25 cents by BURNZ & CO. 
24 Gunton Place, New York. Pu 


3 | 
’ 
| 5 
/ 
MUSIC BOXES. 
= 
\ EC. A. WOOD CO., for fre 
\ 17 N. 10th St, Phila, Pa. circular. 
| 
| Piso’S CURE FOR 
foasithout oltecten. By drageist 
| CONSUMPTION | 
28 4 


At Home 
without 


ience. Book Free. 


ABOUT CLOVES. | [—* 
When buying gloves, remember that 
there is such a thing as a price that is roo 


cuEaP, It is bet- ter to pay a fair : 7 
price and get good gloves like 
HUTCHIN- @SON’S. They 
are made from selected skins, 
in the best man- Wy ner, and are 
WARRANTED to be the most ser- 
viceable glove made. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send 
stamp to the manufacturer for the book 26.1: aoe 
About Gloves.” It will interest you. +: it 
SEE THE — 


Premium List 


Belford’s “Magazine. 


DP N FORGED ROLLER CHAIN. 


\ “SWIFT” BY NAME, AND SWIFT BY NATURE. 
COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., Ltd. 


139 Columbus Ave., 11413 Madison St., 


BOSTON, MASS. _CHICAGO, ILL. 
is safe and al ped 
wa. 
ures, 
wanted, C. W. LOO 


P| U M The Meeker Med. Co | 
CuRED 
| = WRITE TO 
| 
DUILDE 
HANDSOME AND ARTISTIC. : 
| 
A; (¢ i} 3 ONY 100,000 Uses 
| 29 


LLEGE OF INN RESID. 
ON PARLORS, NO. 229 WEST 42D 8TH 
NEW YORE CITY. GALVANIC AND FARADIC BATHS, ETO. No medicines are used. 
with Hlootrioity. By this chronic Diseases are 
-po we are enab to 
a, Dyspepsia, Paral Sciatica, Prema, re ©, Insanity 
apsus— Scro: Diseases. cers, Kidney and Liver Difficulties, 
Waite Swelling. Tumors, Bronchitis, Noise in the Nervous- 


Call or send for Circulars. Consultation free. Office, 229 West 42d Street. 


mee WOMAN, BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


WHY 


Red Nose, or any GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


Skin of Pearly White- 
Perfect Bealth, | FAM to 18 Ibe, 
FAMILY IGE MAGHINE 


French’ |SAVE MONEY. Before you buy a 


Complexion Waf 
PERFECTLY RIRMLESS BICYCLE 

Arsenic. “gL bor. “By malltoany for 

MIDDLETON DRUC CO., 


74 M Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


WORD ABOUT BOOK TRUSTS. 


A big Trust has just gobbled up a number of Publishers’ rights, and we are going to show you how you can obtain. 


A BARGAIN IN BOOKS 


unheard of. The big Trust referred to bought up all the rights of future publications, but we secured 120,000 
Books of the old stock, and we propose to sive the readers of BELFORD’s MAGAZINE the benefit of the deal. 
The Books are numbers of the Seaside Library, with the gre of which most people are acquainted. Many of 
e Books were published at 20 cents each, many at 10 cents each; so, in proposing to give you any 5 assorted num- 
rs as per offer below, you can judge what value is offered you. Of course, the Seaside Library contained plenty of 
trash, but we selected only the cream of its literature, and a rich treat is in store for any lover of pure roading. 


PARTIAL OATALOGUE OF THE BOOKS. 


CHARLOTTE YONGE. WALTER BESANT AND JAMES THOMAS CARLYLE. B. L. FARJEON. 

1199 Lady Hester. . RICE. 978 Essays on Goethe. 96 Love’s Victory. 

1572 The Trial: More Links | 1448 The Case of} Mr. Lu- CHARLES DICKENS. 105 At the Sign of the Sil- 
of the Daisy Chain. craft. 875 Mugby Junction. ver R 

1601 Stray P ; 1749 Uncle Jack. 408 Tom Tidler’s Ground. 107 Blade o’ Grass. 


WHAT I WANT IN MY WEEKLY PAPER. 


I WANT a reliable paper that I can safely take into my family. I WANT a Weekly Sermon and Sunday-school 
Lesson. I WANT a paper which represents High Ideals and Sound Principles. I WANT the latest Home News, the 
latest Foreign News, the latest Political News. I WANT Reliable Market Reports, reliable quotations of Farm 
ducts, Live Stock Markets, Financial and Commercial. I WANT Sensible and Seasonable Editorials on Political, 
Social, and Moral Questions. I WANT the cream of the best Editorials in New York and other daily and weekly 
pers to let me know what they think of matters. I WANT good, reliable Farm and Garden Articles written by 
ractical men. I WANT to know some g of the Home Life of the American People, and of their life, thoughts, 
and experiences. I WANT pleasant moral stories for the Young People, that the children may look for the paper as 
they do forafriend. I W. stories of-interest for Elders, for we, too, like our hours of leisure. 


THIS IS WHAT I DON’T WANT. 


I DON’T WANT long, padded News Artitles ; the padding doesn’t add to the value, and I haven't time to read 
=. tan WANT fierce, one-sided Editorials, written by special pleaders, who can see nothing good in any 
e bu eir own. 


NOW, WHAT PAPER WILL FILL THE BILL? WE ANSWER: 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS 


EVERY TIME! ONLY $1.00 PER YEAR, 
READ OUR GREAT PREMIUM OFFER! FOR 61 


‘We will send the New York WEEKLY WirTvess for a year, and your choice of a set of any 5 of the above books, all . 
sent post-paid 


by us. Sample copies of THE WITNEss sent free to any address on application by postal card. Address, 


THE WEEKLY WITNESS, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


P.S.—These books are sellin fast, and the stock will soon be exhausted. We 
are out of stock when your order ves, tosubstitute any other number of like value. the right in case any 


Mention Be.rorp'’s MaGazinz. 


| 
& | 
Ye 4 
\ 
Blackheads, Yellow 
or Muddy Skin, 
Form. Brillant Eye 
| BICYCLES, GUNS, AND 
TYPE-WRITERS taken in 
; 
4 
| 
4 
‘ 


An attenuated or unde- 
veloped form made 


PLUMP AND BEAUTIFUL, 


Change perceptible in a 
week. This method never 
fails. It strengthens the 
lungs and voice and im- 
proves the health. 


NO INSTRUMENTS. 


LA VERGE, 
42 West 23d St., New York. 


Book FREE. 
Mention BeEtrorp’s MaGaZzing. 


THE GREAT WORLD'S FAIR 1893. 


Clubs with all Pa) 
Thousand Useful to Bubecribers, 
Sample copy and 100 Page ig Cazalogue 10 Cents. 


THE GREAT EYE poe 


Assures Instant Brilliancy, Beauty, and Strength to the Eya 
Positive cure for Bloodshot, 


ENNYROVAL Fitts 


and free. Oculine Co., 


‘PHOTOGRAPHY 


In ite Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS) 


NEW STUDIO. 
a «NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


BROS. 


935 


Cor ST» 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


pas been peed, foe or Oven Furry Yr BARS BY oF 


Success. It soothes the child, softens the gum, allays 
ain, cures wind colic, and a the best remedy for 
tiarrhoea. Sold by every part of the world. 


25 cents a bottle, 


GREAT PINE BELT oF 


NEW JERSEY 


In-which are situate 


LAKEWOOD, BARNEGAT PARK, |BROWN’S 
MILLS, PINE VIEW, 


AND OTHER POPULAR HEALTH RESORTS. 
ALSO CONTAINS 


The Beautiful Algeria 1H etzhts, 


IN THE PINES. 


500% PROFITS IN THESE LOTS. 


ddress, 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS Luxrren. 


198 Broadway, New York. 


Remtt $5 with this advertisement for Warranty Deed—no other expense, 
In answering this advertisement mention BeLForp’s MaGaRINE, 
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_ ses 
MY ROBO | 
ROBOLANT. 
e 
) Brand in Red and Gold metallic 
with blue ribbon. Take j 
Refuse substitu- 
~ Hong and imdtanton.. or send 
in for testimonials 
4 x 
: PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO. PRICE 25 CENTS A YEAR. } 
Gives Valuable Information to Home Seekers of every re 
State and Territory; of all Government Lands subject to —_———s 
entry; general information for Home and Farm with 
| 
i 
| 


BOYS-AND GIRLS UNDER 16 


WITHOUT ONE CENT OF MONEY. 
The wheels are 25° nches, 


THIRTY SECONDS. 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD FREEZER. 


Will save its cost a dozen times a year in 
ice, salt, time, and labor. . 


A CHILD CAN OPERATE IT. 


. 


° ‘ 4 50 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet, 


American Automatic Vending Machine Mfg. Co. 


43 PARK STREET, NEW YORK. 


Wewill give tothe first yon telling on before May 80th, 11891, where 


found in ew the one giving th 
third, $25: ko pext we each to ‘be Lome 38 
each, Tothe correct an- 
we will give $100.00 IN st, 850. to 


or stamps fora vialof Dr. Little ogotab 
for the presents as 
Celebrated Pills. You can write any bank or business 
house in Chicago and tell you weare anold fy 
and reliable isoffer is made solely to 
RTISE CELEBRATED REM an 


ordering a vialof pills, 

e vi ted, #by mail, ts wanted, Dr, Ho 

igestion follows their use mmediatel 
are recommend 


successful 
€O., 407 to 415 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


\ 
\ Each machineis supplied with tool bag, wrench and oller, Equalin quality to those so 
on the market for $45.00, We have both boys’and gil styles, If you wantone write a 
once to WESTERN PEARL CO.. 808 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Mention this paper. 
— 
} 
> 
> a | 
Dr. Hobbd’s Little V bi 
cleansing the thoroughly and they cure 
itual constipation, sugar coated, do 
aripe, very small, eas take, one pilla dose, and §S4tisiactionor money will be refunded. Dr. Hebb’s }, 
are pers free to each person f 
etables i pills to any address} 
charm on b’s Remedies should & 
Perfect d y after May 80th a 
lutely cu nd addresses of the > 
ed by les bh person 


JAS. P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. © 
BISHOP Bonnin H. VINCENT, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
w 
**T fully endorse your system as sound in philosophy, and practical to the highest degree.” 
REV. JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D., Principal of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
writes : 


“I have been working on your plan, and have committed to memory five of St. Paul’s 
Epistles—Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, First and Second Timothy. ‘All of these 1 can 
now repeat, and often do repeat. I find that I can now commit sEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN 
LESS TIME THAN TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE. WHEN I BEGAN.” o™ 


SUPT. E. W. WEAVER, Secretary of ‘‘ The Library of Education,” Cincinnati, writes: 


“ The simplicity of the method and helpfulness of its suggestions are wonderful. It 
should be read and studied by every teacher.” ; 


An Efficient System of Memory Development in Six Manuals: 


I. The Mastery of Memorizing. IV. The Study of Languages. 
II. Quickness of Perception, V. Memory and Thought. 
III. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Price of the Series, ‘$5. Sold only In sets. Nos. | and li now ready for delivery. 
Particulars on application. Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents. Send Orders to 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BOSTON CQMMONWEALTH, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862.) A WEEKLY PAPER FOR THOUGHTFUL READERS. CONDUCTED BY 


REv. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, DD, AND Mr. FREDERICK E. GooDRICH, 


With whom are associated gentlemen representing the interests of Boston and Massachusetts in Education, 
History, Literature, Music and the other Fine Arts, Natural History, Science, and 
other objects having a special interest to Educated People. 


The Co of Contributors to Tae Commonwea.ra fairly represents the best and freshest thought in 
the fields art, literature, and education. 


Dr. Hale contributes regularly to each number over his own signature and otherwise, and in the series 
of * Tarry-at-Home Travel’’ he offers some of his most brilliant work. 


The sixteen pages of the paper give room for regular departments of Lighter Literature, Poetry 
Fiction, and Miscellaneous Reading 


The * Jottings ”’ and “* Observations,’ by Georgia Allen Peck, form a bright and breezy com- 
ment upon matters and things ; the pocvens ohiltasphy of ‘‘ Dorothy Lunat,” in the series of “‘ Fleeting 


Shows,’’ And the piquant and practical talk of Margaret Fairfax on matters of interest to women, com- 
mend themselves to a wide circle of readers. 


Subscription Price, $2.50 per Year. To introduce to new readers, we will send ‘for 14 weeks on re- 
ceipt of 50cents. A reduced clubbing rate will be made on any publication you wish to subscribe for. Address, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON. 


SEE THE LARGE LIST OF 
PREMIUMS 


OFFERED 


For New Subscriptions to Beltord’s Magazine. 
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Summer Gardening, 
Fall Gardening. 


A LOT OF DELIGHTFUL, PRACTICAL ARTICLES 
and Illustrations make u 


The American Garden 


CEsTaBLISHED In 1846), 

a bright and practical magazine for all who love 
nature, and work or play with flowers, fruits, and 
gardens. Of many new features we name a few : 
‘ NOTES FROM A WOMAN’S GARDEN. 

Llustrated. 

Sig GARDENING FOR WOMEN AND THE HOME. 

Tilustrated, 


«~ FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND VEGETABLES 
UNDER GLASS. Illustrated. 
_/-- FRUITS, FLOWERS, AND PLANTS FOR THE 
COLD NORTH. Illustrated. 


“= NEW VARIETIES IN FLOWERS, FRUITS, 
AND VEGETABLES, Illustrated. 


JAPANESE ECONOMIC PLANTS. By Prof. C. C. Gzoragson, for three years in the Imperial College at 
Tokio. The most important contribution ever made to our knowledge of Japanese Horticulture. Illustrated. 


HORTICULTURE UPON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. Illustrated. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING, in many features. Illustrated. 

HORTICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. Illustrated. 

RARE ORCHIDS AND TROPICAL PLANTS. Illustrated. 

NOTES FROM A GARDEN HERBARIUM. Making plain the confused botany of cultivated plants, 


This is the only journal which gives full and clear accounts of the work of the experiment stations. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: One Year, $2; Six Months, $1. 
§8"On Trial three months, 2 cents, beginning with any issue. 


THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO., TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
OUR NEW 1891 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


200 
AND INTENSE 


Established an 


nl; Cen nm silver or sta 
Worla or Three Months, and to 


each subscriber we will aleo send Free and post paid, a large 
and nat Collection ef Choice Flower Seeds, two 
hundred varieties, including Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters, Phiox Drumm ondil, Baleam, Cypress Vine, 
Digitalis, Donbdle Zinnia, Pinks, etc., etc. Remember, twelve 
eents 8 for the paper three months and this entire maguifi- 
cent Collection of Ghoice Fiower Seeds, put up by 4 firat-class 
Seed House and warranted fresh and reiiable. No lady can 
afford to miss this wonderful opportunity. Weguaranteecevery 
subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will refund 
your money and make you a present 
of both seeds and paper if you are not 
satisfied. Ours is an old and reliable 
blishing house, endorsed by all lead- , 
Do not dthis 
offer with the achemes of 
unscrupulous persons. to-day— 
don’t put itoff! Six subscriptions and Gq 
six Seed Collections sent for 60 cts. 
SPEGIAL OFFER! this 
swering this ad- 
vertisement and the paper in which © 
she saw it, we will send free, in addition to 


AN BE USED ON ANY LAMP, 


is amammoth 16-page, 64-col- 
HAVING A “B” or “D” COLLAR. 


ANDLE POWER EQUAL TO 
ENTRAL DRAFT LAMP. 


voted to stories, ms, ladies’ 
' If your dealer does not keep it, we will 


fancy work ,artisticneedliework, 
home decoration, housekeeping, 

send prepaid, to any address, on receipt 
of $1.00. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
‘ell the above, one kage of the new and 


ular imported Tropeeolum Lobbianum WALLACE & SON 
"and other luminariesot high ANSONIA, CONN., 


brightand highly colored. Anabundant bloomer and AND 
| 29 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


easily cultivated. A beautiful climbing flower for vases banging 
ets, old atumps, etc.. most glorious in effect.© Address: 
6. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


| 
Winter Gardening, | 
Spring Gardening, | 
"3 
- 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
King Henry VI. 


The Portraits of 

Healthy Infants 
Sent by 

Thankful Parents 
Offer 

Irrefutable Evidence 
Of the Excellence of 

MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 
BLLSWORTH D. ELSTON, 


Invites correspondence Port Jervis, N. ¥- 


y th time 

“REE 20 DA AY: CRAYON PORTRAITS 
and make new customers, we have decided 
this special offer. nd ot mberot 


— 
dead, we will make yous Gy 
exhibit ito your friends sansample in 


Place name and ress on back of picture ona Rell be retu: 


‘ect order. W@ 
make an icture you Sg not interferin with the likeness. Refer to seve emg in Ch 
ali mail to SRAVON PORTRAIT HOUS 1108 & 110 Randolph 


DONT 
WRITE 


DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 


ABCDEFG 1234567 


EXACTLY LIKE cor. Writes as well ae, priced machines and RAPIDLY wich Pens: 


tice,-15 to 25 words a minute. TAKES F AP SHEET. Uses Copying Has 

MATIC FEED and ink rol Sten .QUAR E represented. It is simple 

finished." WOUL liable to wear outs RICE.—10 and neatly 


Dont wait; Mention t this paper; Packed in by 
ORDER TO-DAY, § Be; No 
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Schools and Colleges. 
WHERE TO ADVERTISE. 


The Commercial has been long and favorably known to the business men 
of New York City and the surrounding country, as well as to those living in the 
States lying East, South and West, into which it enters daily, as a paper of high 
moral aims, and one devoted to the better interests of journalism. Its pages are 
entertaining without being sensational or otherwise objectionable. 

It is for this reason that we believe that the advertisement of your School in 
its columns will bring the patronage that is desired by all high-class Schools, and 
it is the aim of the owners to make the “Schools” advertising columns at once 
attractive and interesting to the readers of The Commercial. The rate for 
“* Schools ” is fixed at the low price of 5 cents per line (no extra charge for display) 
in order that all may take advantage of so good a medium. 

Sample copy of ©he Commercial sent on application. 

(== Orders may be forwarded through any authorized advertising agency, or 
directly to the Publishers. 


Che Commercial Advertiser. 


COMMERCIAL BUILDING, 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


SEE the Large List of Premiums offered 
for Subscriptions to BELFORD’S 
MAGAZINE. ‘Typewriters, Bicycles, Lamps, 
Books, Fountain Pens,—almost anything you 


- want. 


Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns. 


OUR LATEST: 


The Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Amherst, combine accuracy, durability, compactness, and 
MODERATE COST. For SMALL OUTLAY you can start a PAYING BUSINESS. We are the only manufac- 
turers of Electric Stereopticons, Undertake to teach purchaser? their skilful use in one hour, and have oper- 
ated one nightly at Madison Square, N. Y., that we have made FAMOUS OVER THE ENTIRE 
WORLD, Slides in stock and made to order. Amateur negatives developed. 


STEREOPTICON ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. SKILLFUL OPERATORS SUPPLIED. 


EMANUEL |. S. HART, Madison Square Stereopticon, 185 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ga” Acatalogue free, It is not a picture-book: we save that cost to lower the price of our goods. @g 
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Before 
Buying 


MANTELS AND CRATES 


| manuisseure ARTISTIC MANTELS ALDINE Fl 


Cuts and Prices of the Aldine 
Get Rapids, Mich. 


Gow, Grand 
RE-PLACE. 


YOUR 


Ceiling is Gracked and Broken 


YOUR GOODS, YOUR SHOW-CASES, 
YOUR FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 


YOUR HEADS ARE IN DANGER! 


MoraL: Use NORTHROP’S PATENT PANELLED 
IRON CEILINGS and beautiful stamped and embossed 
STEEL CEILING PLATES. These will not stain, 
crack. or fall off, like plaster, and will not shrink, 
warp, or burn, like wood; are not damaged by water 
from leaky water-pipes, or from flooding in case of fire 
The best thing on earth for repairing, as they can be 
put right on over old broken plaster or wood ceilings. 
If you desire to know more, send stamp for our illus- 
trated and descriptive circulars, and state whether 
Church, Store, Office, Parlor or Kitchen Ceiling is 
wanted, and we will send photographs of work put 


on, Address, 
A. NORTHROP & CoO., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


makesCanaries 
of the SING. 
song of Cage Birds, 


shedding, feathery 
while ng 

dru & 

THE BIRD FOOD OD. 


Pea, . 


RACTICAL HINTS 
TO BUILDERS. 
FREE. 


100 PAGES ; 40 ILLUSTRATIONS ; 20 SHORT 
CHAPTERS. 


Over 100,000 copies of this little book have been 
sold at ten cents each. We now put it in 
the hands of persons contemplating balding. Send 
your address, and we will mail you a copy, free, to- 

ther with our lith phic advertisement. which, 
n colors, pear the various stvles of METAL 
S$ and ROOFING SUNDBIES we 
manutracthre 

Our GALVANIZED SHINGLES are made from steel 

coated with all the zinc that will 


We warrant them absolu rain and rust proof 
without the necessity of painting. 

This is our best quality of sheet metal shingles. 

They are the perfection of metal roof covering. 

Descriptive circulars and prices free. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
No. 9 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM LIST 


IN FRONT PART OF BOOK. 


Y THE 


ort « 


WRINGER 


& 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 


OOFS 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure and clean. Itcoversdouble 
the surface of any other 


Siroulars’ Joa. CRUCIBLE Jersey City, 


SURGEONS USE THIS NEEDLE, I DO NOT. 

THE BRINKERHOFF TREATMENT. 
FISSURE, ITOHING, FIST 


PILES, ete., cured 
the knife, chloroform, cautery, clamp, ligature, 


attend to business while under treatment’ Over 


800,000 operations, no deaths. Illustrated book containing 


DR, A. B. JAMISON, 
4&1 West 26th Street, New York. - 
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BIRD 
Mountains. It restores the 
4 vents their ailments and 
It makes them sing even 
Mailed for 150. Sold by all 
stores. Bird Book free. 
400 North Third Street, 
' Send also fora free sample 
and Cattle Powder, the bestin the“ world, with free book. 
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THE 


MONON 


ETWEEN 


CHICAGO, * 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, | 
LAFAYETTE, 
LOUISVILLE, 


AND THE 


Tourist Winter Resorts the South. 


PULLMAN PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHES 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay Trains. 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO. — 


im answering this advertisement mention BELForD’s MAGAZINE. 
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CALIFORNIA 


1S REACHED IN THE MOST COMFORTABLE MANNER OVER THE 


Atehison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


RUN FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN DIEGO, AND MAKE THE TRIP: 
Chicago to San Francisco, 2577 miles, in 5815 minutes, 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 2265 ‘“ ** 5610 “ 
Chicago to San Diego, 2392 “ * 5790 “ 


NO OTHER LINE CAN OFFER SUCH TIME OR ADVANTACES, 


OFFICES: 


261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
332 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
29 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, W. F. WHITE, JNO. T. BYRNE, 
G. P. T. A., Passenger Traffic Manager. Asst. G. P. T, Agent, 
TOPEKA, KAN, CHICAGO. CHICAGO, 
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WC-RINEARSON 
Genl 


Agt 
Asst Gen! passenger 


West Shore Rail 


(w. ¥. & H.R. CO., LESSEES.) 
THE PICTURESQUE 
TOURIST ROUTE TO ALL NORTHERN RESORTS. 
THE POPULAR 
Route along the West Shore of the Hudson River 


— AND 
THROUGH THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 


The Only Line Running Buffet Sleeping Cars between 


NEW YORK and TORONTO 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


Sleeping and Draw -Room Cars on all 
EXPRESS TRAINS. 


The Haunts of Rip Yan Winkle 
In the Catskill Mountains 


Grow in popularity from year to year as the most attrac- 
tive renter for summer homes and tours in cini' 
of New York. Mountain air and ruddy 


Obtain Time Table and full information from Ticket 
address, LAMB , General Passenger 


C. E. ERT 
or 
No.5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 
Mention Betyorp’s Macaznu, 
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TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


TO MORE EXTENSIVELY INTRODUCE 
OUR IMPROVED METHOD OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN SHORTHAND, ON RECEIPT OF 
10 CENTS (SILVER) AND 3 STAMPS WE 
WILL FORWARD THE FIRST 5 LESSONS, 
DETAILED DIRECTIONS FOR STUDYING 
THEM, EXERCISE SHEETS FOR RETURN 
TO US FOR CORRECTION BY EXPERTS, 
AND PAMPHLETS GIVING FULL INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT STENOGRAPHY. 
LESSONS WERE ARRANGED BY EXPE- 
RIENCED PROFESSIONAL NEWSPAPER 
REPORTERS, AND WILL ENABLE ANY 
ONE TO BECOME A COMPETENT STENOG- 
RAPHER. THERE IS GREAT DEMAND 
FOR EFFICIENT SHORTHAND WRITERS 
AT REMUNERATIVE SALARIES, 


THE 


New York College of Phonography, 


144 West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK. 


OUR 


Cos. 
BETWEEN 
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PROVIDENCE AND STONINGTON S.S. CO. 


Providence Line New York 
Stonington Line Boston, 


WHITE BAR 


BETWEEN 


MOUNTAINS, HARBOR, 


WATCH HILL AND PIER. 
(STONINGTON LINE, ONLY DIRECT SOUND ROUTE.) 


MAGNIFICENT STEAMERS, THROUGH TRAINS, EXTENSIVE CONNECTIONS, 


MAKE THESE LINES THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO 


ALL EASTERN SUMMER RESORTS. © 
SEND FOR Guus AND RATES, 10 H, BRIGGS, G.P.A., 


‘New Pier 36, North River, New York. 


IT Ei 


NORTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY 


RUN S 


THRO U GH SLEEPING CARS 
ATTACHED TO 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
FROM CHICAGO TO | 


OMAHA in “© - 15%s Hours. | SAN FRANCISCO in - 85 Hours. 

DENVER in - - 33s “ ST. PAULin - - - 185 

PORTLAND in - 82 MINNEAPOLIS in 14 
DULUTH in 16%; Hours. 


With fast trains and direct connections to and from all points in the West and Northwest. 


SUPERB DINING CARS ON THROUGH TRAINS. 
FREE CHAIR CARS TO DENVER AND PORTLAND, 
All Agents sell Tickets via THE NORTHWESTERN. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 
8d Vice-President, Gen’l Manager, Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
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The 


has a larger circulation 
in New York City 
and in the vicinity of 
New York 
than any other paper. 


RUNAWAYS IMPOSSIBLE. 


This statement is now repeated by thousands who have purchased 


BRITT’S AUTOMATIC SAFETY BIT. 


with it, B 


Gold Medal, 


This Bit, by an automatic device, closes the horse’s nostrils, 


HE CANNOT BREATHE, AND MUST STOP. 


SAFETY FROM RUNAWAYS 

ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED WITH THIS BIT 
Any horse is liable to run, and should be dri 

its use ladies and children drive horses 

- men could not hold with the old style bits. 

Send for Pamphlet containin, 

\ | _) nials of the truly marvellous work this bit hes done, Aaa 


ne ABSOLUTE CURE FOR PULLERS AND HARD-MOUTHED HORSES. 
DR. L, P. BRITT, 37 COLLECE’ PLACE, NE 


startling testimo- 


ATION, OR MEDICINE USED. Adddress M. & CO., 
Box 446, Belle Centre, Ohio 
999 SONGS: 
IF Yous" = 
Labor-Saving Records for eve of business 


OHALLEN, 10 SPRUCE NEW YORK. 


DAWSON & HARNEY, 


Counsellors at Law, | 


No. 280 BROADWAY, 
(rewarT 


NEW YORK. 


ANDREW H. DAWSO 
MATTHEW L. HARNEY. 


| 
& 
SAFETY 
GUARANTEED 
This 
cut shows Bit 
- 
YORK. 
| 
| 
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Deer Park and 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 


SEASON OPENS JUNE {5%4, 1891. 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies, and directly upon the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have 
the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express 
train service both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. 
All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park 
and Oakland during the season. 

Electric lights have been introduced throughout 
the houses and grounds; Turkish and Russian | 
baths and large swimming pools provided for ladies 
and gentlemen; suitable grounds for lawn tennis ; 
bowling alleys and billiard rooms are here; fine 
riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain 
wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in 
short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, 
| healt’ or pleasure of patrons. 


Rates, $60, $75 aud $90 a month, according to location, 


LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett County, Md. 


— 
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The Sentinel. 


Lhe Leading Daily N. ewspaper 
of Indiana. 


+/+ BESTA 1821.i<- 


The Indianapolis Sentinel is the oldest and 
best established daily newspaper in Indiana. It is a 
handsomely printed 8-page newspaper, with metropolitan 
facilities for the collection of news. The low price at 
which it is furnished—ten cents per week for the Daily, 
and fifteen cents for the Daily and Sunday—together 
with its superiority as a political, commercial, and general 
newspaper, give it an extensive circulation throughout the 
State, and render it a specially valuable advertising 
medium. Most of the readers of The Sentinel see no 
other daily paper. 


We guarantee to advertisers the largest circulation of | 
any morning newspaper in Indiana; the largest circulation 


outside of Indianapolis of any daily paper in the State; 
and the largest aggregate circulation—local and general— 
of any daily paper in the State, with a single exception. 


For terms, etc., address 


THE INDIANAPOLIS SENTINEL CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
 anewering this advertisement mention MaGaZzinz. 
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New York Amusements. 


STAR THEATRE. 


JAMES O’NEILL. THE ENVOY. 


BROADWAY THEATRE. 


FANNY DAVENPORT. CLEOPATRA. 


PARK THEATRE. 


JAMES T. POWERS. A STRAIGHT TIP, 


BIJOU THEATRE. 


NAT, C, GOODWIN. THE NOMINEE, 


PALMER’S THEATRE. 


MR, AND MRS. KENDAL. 


MADISON SQ. THEATRE. 


ALABAMA, 


EDEN MUSEE. 


OTERO. 


PROCTOR’S THEATRE. 


‘MR, WILKINSON’S WIDOWS. 


HARRIGAN’S THEATRE, 


REILLY AND THE 400. 


UNION SQ. THEATRE. 


THOU SHALT NOT. 


CASINO. 


POOR JONATHAN. 


KOSTER & BIAL’S. 


CARMENCITA. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 


ROSINA VOKES, 


HERMANN’S THEATRE. 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 


GARDEN THEATRE. 


BETROTHED. 


14th STREET THEATRE. 


JOSEPH MURPHY. KERRY GOW. 


ACADEMY. 


OLD HOMESTEAD, 


stable Cone 


MS Louis. 


to enlarge your bust five inches using 

Emma» bust-developer ; Cosmetics are 
humbugs, ours guaranteed 

“Emma” TortetT Bazar, 224 Tremomt Boston, 

Our %-page Llustrated Catalogue mailed for six cts. 


TAE cau | 
QUES 
URERICAN QUAMPIONS | 
| CHICAGO! | 
ait Sized’ AM 
YOUR 
= 
EARN 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
CO Lawn TENNIS, BASE BALL, 
GUNS, Tens | 
GENTS’ or LADIES’ 80 
| 
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CAPSULE No. 99. 


THE LADIES’ FRIEND 


Absolutely Reliable 
Perfectly Harmless. 


For SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


Send 2 cent stamp for very 
-valuable information, 


The Preventive Remedy Co.; 
284 Pearl Street, New York City. 


GARFIELD TEA cures Constipation and Sick 
Headache; restores tne Complexion; Saves 
Doctors’ Bills. Sold by Druggists. 25 cents. 


UTOMATIC Safety Clothes Pins never le dos, 
A 95 cts. SAFETY CLOTHES PIN CO. 


| 5 Novels (book bound) and our 


only 10c. Advertiser & Farmer, Vg NY, Y 


AGIC LANTERNS 
STEREOPTICONS. 


Kerosene or Lime LIGHT. 
For Entertainment or aa at home 
or in large h 


DO You PHOTOGRAPH? 


Wecan make Lantern Slides from your Negatives, 
Special facilities on the premises for the production 
a the very finest Colored Slides, Apparatus, &c. 
CataLoguzs CorRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
§. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. 
OUTFITS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


PILES! PILES!! 


DR. WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINT- 
MENT isthe only sure cure for Blind, Bleed- 


ing, or Itching Piles ever discovered. It never 


fails to cure old chronic cases of long standing. 


JupeeE Coons, Maysville. Ky., says: ** Dr. Williams 
— Pile Ointment cured me after years of suffer 

Jupce Corrinsury, Cleveland, 0., says: have 
found by experience that Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile 
Ointment gives immediate and permanent relief.” 


We have hundreds of such testimonials. Do not 
suffer an instant longer. Sold by druggists at 50c. 
and $1 per box, or sent by mail on rec ipt of price. 


WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Cleveland, 0. 


Wonverrut! Any one can draw Crayon 
nt outfit. for Catal Agents make $5 to to 
10 daily. tare PEARL, Artist, 23 Unton Sq., N.Y. 


HEADQUARTERS IN for Music Boxes 


No Music Boxes can be Guaranteed without Gautschi’s 
Patent Safety Tume change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


AT @ FOLKS® 


ene Falls” lose 
y cause ne sickness, contain no 


A Scheme to Make Money. 


If you have been disappointed in your efforts to 
earn a good living, write us, and we can put you in 
the way of making all you want. 

By our plan you are enabled to give your customers 
Fifty Dollars worth for Five, and the plan 
takes with sverybody. Write for particulars. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
860 Broadway, New York, 


| 
PARABOLON | 


Cam | eth Ne | 


GLACE AND FIGS 


In 1 Ib. Boxes, and Assorted Fruits in 5 Ib. Boxes. 


Sweet Pickled FIG 
| G MARMALADE. 


By far the 
Most Superior 
A most Delicious 
Relish with 


TAMS 
Brought 
GAME ROASTS 
and COLD MEATS. 


Pure this Market- 
Wholesome. 


These goods are all made from fresh Fruits grown on the Ranches of the San | 
Juan Company, Capistrano, California; are guaranteed pure in every respect. 
After one trial we believe you will use no other. 


See that the San Juan Mission Brand is on every Package. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING GROCERS AND CONFLCTIONERS. 


J.K. ARMSBY CO., CHICAGO, | 


General Wholesale Agents. 


Tn answering this advertisement mention BELFoRD’s MaGAzINE, i 
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ROSBY'S YITALIZED PHOSPHITES: 


The Speeial Food for Brain and Nerves. 


COMPOSED OX BRAIN 
OF THE 8 AND THE 
NERVE-FEEDING EMBRYO 
PRINCIPLES OF THE 
OF THE WHEAT AND OAT. 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula (in his ** Prize Essay ” to the AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION) 
Is the only preparation of the Hypophosphites identical in composition with the phosphoid elements of the 
human brain, and the higher organs of life. It possesses in the fullest degree the life-sustaining power. 
It nourishes the Brain and Nerves, and thus restores lost vigor, strengthens the intellect, imparts endur- 
ance for mental labor, prevents nervous exhaustion, and premature age. It is a positive cure 
for night sweats, and a preventive of Consumption. Crossy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is prescribed 
by many leading physicians, for the relief of all nervous and mental diseases. It is used and recom- 
mended by talented Brain-workers in this country, and in Europe. It is not a “patent medicine” nor 
“*stimulant.’’ It contains no morphine, nor other narcotics. The exact formula is on the 
label. It is delicate in its combination, and does not offend the taste. 
Pamphlet, with testimonials, free. : } 
For sale by druggists from whom no substitute should be accepted. O. 
Sent by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th Street, New York. ~ al 
ANDREWS’ 
oldingBeds 
Elegant Designs, 


See that this Signature is Printed on the Label. (3 
rfect Ventilatic 


Can be taken apartfor 
Open for Dusting. moving. Made by 
A. H. ANDREWS &CO, 

216-221 Waeaen Av., CHICAGO. For Ventilation 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


equipment, excellent train service, fast 


ONE POUND 
A Day. 


AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME 
} RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
) THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


MULSION 


$ OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
} DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
} DRUGGISTS. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 
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yeti courteous employees make the Hoosac 
Tunnel Route the favorite line from Boston to Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Cats- 
kill Mountains, 4, eae Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
west, and Northwest. 
Fast Express Trains, with elegant Palace Parlor 
and Sleeping Cars, to and from Boston and Chicago, 
and Boston and St. Louis, via Niagara Falls, without 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont, and Canada, 

The Only Line running through cars, without 
change, from Boston to Rutland, Middle- 
i ergennes, and Burlington, Vt. 

e Picturesque Route from Boston to St. 
aon, a Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, 
a uebec. 

Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from Boston 
and Montreal, without change. 

odati 
or information apply sony. the 
and at 250 ashington Street, or Fitchburg 
Passenger Station, 
mee J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


LADY AGENTS 
SAMPLE FREE Louis 
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BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


Vou. VI. MAY, 1891 No. 36 


THE ‘“‘THIRTEEN’’ SUPERSTITION AMONG THE FAIR SEX. 


[Illustrated by letters from Mrs. Henry M. Stanley, Mrs. W. I. Whitney, 
Miss Maud Ingersoll, Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, Fanny Davenport, Annie 
Pixley, Georgia Cayvan, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, Frances ©. Willard, 
Lucy L. Holbrook, Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Clara Barton, Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, Laura Jean Libbey, Marquise Clara 
Lanza, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Nellie Bly, Mrs. Mary Kyle Dallas, Edith 
Sessions Tupper, Corolyn F. Ober, Jennie June, Jean Kincaid, Grace 
Greenwood, Mary E. Bryan, and Mrs. Sidney Rosenfeld. } 

‘* What is death? To go out like a light, and in a sweet trance to forget 
ourselves and all the passing phenomena of the day, as we forget the phantoms 
of a fleeting dream; to form, as in a dream, new connections with God’s world; 
to enter into a more exalted sphere, and to make a new step up man’s gradu- 
ated ascent of creation.” —ZscHOKKE. 

‘‘Oh, what a wonder seems the fear of death! seeing how gladly we all 
sink to sleep, babes, children, youths, and men, night following night, for three- 
score years and ten.” —CoLERIDGE. 


‘Fate cannot harm me; I have dined to-day.” —Sypnry SMITE. 


In its most general signification superstition implies a belief in 
the unknown, the inexplicable, in what we cannot solve by rules of 
ratiocination, in what excites our wonder and amazement. While 
such a definition would perhaps include religious belief, it is not 
with superstition in that sense we have to deal in this article. 

In a narrower degree it includes a belief in something that 
engenders fear or prognosticates evil. As such it is the handmaid 
of ignorance. Thus the fetish terror excited by the outburst of 
a volcano, the lightning’s flash, the sun’s eclipse, is allayed when 
science demonstrates the simple causes of these natural phenomena. 
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802 THE “THIRTEEN” SUPERSTITION AMONG THE FAIR SEX. 


Many of these superstitions have been forever relegated into the 
limbo of the past by the advance of civilization. Who is there 
to-day who believes in witchcraft, magic, or ghosts? And yet, even 
in this enlightened age, what superstitions do there not still exist 
that it will take years of effort to eradicate ! 

Science shows the effect of the moon on the waters of the earth, 
heaping them up into tides; but can science prove to us that the 
gentle beams of the goddess of the night can so affect a person’s 
brain as to incline him to /wnacy, or to cause him to rise from his 
bed, and, still sleeping, promenade through the streets or on the 
house-tops. The expressive German name for this latter phenom- 
enon is Mond-suechtig. In both cases the popular superstition is 
embodied in the names of diseases which scientifically cannot be in 
the slightest degree caused or affected by the moon. And yet how 
large a class of persons of all degrees of intelligence and of every 
country would indignantly spurn the suggestion that this was noth- 
ing but a superstition. 

On an equal plane is the superstition concerning the curing of 
disease by incantations; that the spilling of salt foretells a quarrel; 
the tick of a death-watch or the howling of a dog forebodes the 
coming of the Grim Destroyer; that the screeching of an owl and the 
croaking of a raven are signs of ill-luck; that it makes a great differ- 
ence whether one first sees the new moon over the right or the left 
shoulder; that a black cloud on New Year’s Eve foretells the com- 
ing of the plague; that there are special meanings in putting the 
shoe on the wrong foot, or offering a friend a knife or any pointed 
instrument, walking under a ladder, breaking a mirror, or opening 
an umbrella in a room. j 

Of all these minor superstitions, perhaps the most prevalent is 
the one which is the subject of discussion in this article—that of 
sitting thirteen at table. An idea of its prevalence among all 
nations may be obtained by adverting to the well-known facts that 
the Turks have almost expunged the number (13) from their vocab- 
ulary; that the Italians never use it in making up the numbers for 
their lotteries, and that the thirteenth card in one of their games 
bears the figure of death; that no house in Paris bears the No. 13, 
and that in that city the Quartorziénes are recognized persons in 
society who hold themselves in readiness to be invited to any dinner 
which otherwise would have the fatal thirteen at the festal board. 

The thirteen superstition, briefly stated, is that if thirteen per- 
sons, either by accident or design, dine together at the same 
table, one will die within a year. Its origin has heen traced back 
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to the old Norse mythology, in which occurs the story of the gods 
sitting down to a feast with Loké in the Valhalla. Baldur was the 
thirteenth at the table, and had to die. It is hardly likely, though, 
that so obscure a tradition connected with an ancient faith limited 
to a comparatively small /ocale would be able to spread its pernicious 
influence so broadcast over the earth. The popularly accepted 
- origin may be taken as the right one. The Last Supper, which so 
immediately preceded the crucifixion of the Saviour, must always 
have excited a sentiment of awe in the breasts of the faithful, which 
in an unenlightened age easily degenerated into a feeling of super- 
stitious terror. Leonardo da Vinci, in his famous painting on the 
wall in the refectory of the Dominican convent of Santa-Maria-della- 
Gracie in Milan, unwittingly perhaps, gave the first impulse to the 
superstition in the minds of the ignorant masses who beheld the 
twelve Apostles and the Master at table. To see before their eyes 
the fatal feast itself must have affected them far more profoundly 
than could the most eloquent sermon on the subject. In this pict- 
ure, too, we see Judas in the act of spilling the salt; thus it is fair 
to presume that both superstitions have practically the same origin. 

The question here naturally arises: admitting the prevalence of 
this particular superstition, whatever be its origin, is it worth while 
to combat it? 

There are, undoubtedly, superstitions which cling to the wisest 
and bravest of us, like the tendrils of the dainty vine to the sturdy 
oak. So far as such superstitions brighten and cheer our lives, lend 
poetic fancy to our thoughts, and are omens of good luck, far be it 
from me or any member of the Thirteen Club to reduce the sum of 
happiness in the world by destroying the least of them, however 
much they may be the mere baseless fabric of a vision. Childhood 
will always have its Santa Claus, fair maidenhood its four-leaved 
clover and its oracle of the daisy, the blushing bride will continue 
to be escorted into the portals of wifehood under a shower of rice, 
the found horseshoe be a harbinger of good luck. Poetry shall not 
be deprived of its woods peopled with nymphs, dryads, and fairies, 
nor of its seas the abode of sprites, nixies,and mermaids. To all of 
them we are willing to accord Sancho Panza’s maxim of life when 
he says: “I would do what I pleased, and doing what I pleased, I 
should have-my will, and having my will I should be contented, 
and when one is contented, there is no more to be desired, and when 
there is no more to be desired there is an end of it.” ; 

But when, as in the case of the thirteen superstition, its result 
is to cause uneasiness, anxiety, harm, degradation of the mind, a 
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diminution of the sum of happiness in the world, then, indeed, it is 
a worthy and laudable act to take up arms against such a supersti- 


tion, and to combat it with all the weapons at one’s command. As 


Col. Robert G. Ingersoll rightfully declares: “The most important 
thing in this world is the destruction of superstition. Superstition 
interferes with the happiness of mankind. Superstition is a ter- 
rible serpent, reaching in frightful coils from heaven to earth, 
and thrusting its poisoned fangs into the hearts of men.” 

The gallant colonel bravely adds: “ While I live Iam going to do 
what little I can for the destruction of this monster.” : 

The Thirteen Club, as is well known, was instituted to combat 
this superstition; and that it was not vainly called into existence 
is evidenced from the fact that it took Captain William Fowler, the 
founder of the Club and its present custodian, nearly two years 


to find in the whole city of New York thirteen men who were - 


willing to make up the now historic thirteen, which sat at table at 
the Knickerbocker Cottage, on Friday, January 13, 1882. In the 
nine years of its existence it has done yeoman service in behalf of 
the object for which it was created. 

Appealing to man’s religious faith, it has shown how low and 
mean must be the idea ofa Divinity which would make the number 
of persons sitting at a table the test of leaving one of that number 
in the land of the living, or removing him to the Great Beyond, and 
would substitute a brutal, cruel caprice for the orderly laws of 
nature. 

Addressing their reason and common-sense, it has laid before 
them the following table of how many persons of a given age may 
be together on any occasion, with the probability that one of that 
number will die within a year: 
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Thus demonstrating that in order that one of thirteen persons 
may, according to the laws of nature, die within the year, the aver- 
age age of those present must be 724 years. 

Invoking their patriotism and love of country, it has called atten- 
tion to the fact that there were thirteen colonies to form the thir- 
teen original States; that the first flag of the Union bore thirteen 
stars, and contained thirteen stripes; that George Washington was 
the Chief Ruler of the original Thirteen Club, while Benedict 
Arnold, who turned his back on it, died, a traitor, in a foreign land. 

And, finally, it has unceasingly turned its most potent weapon— 
ridicule—against the superstitious foe. I cannot stop to give the 
numberless examples quoted by the orators and protagonists of 
the Club to show how absurd and ridiculous it is to entertain the 
superstition in question. One will suffice. It is the masterly 
statement of the Hon. David McAdam, now adorning the bench of 
the Superior Court of this city, and for five successive terms chief 
ruler of the Thirteen Club. 

“Tf there were,” says the eminent jurist, “the slightest founda- 

' tion for this prejudice, or a particle of truth in it, the divorce court 
q might well be abolished; and if an injured wife wanted a separation 
for life, all she would have to do would be to induce her husband to 
join the Thirteen Club, and she would, within the year, break the 
chains that bind her in marriage, without the assistance of the legal 
fraternity, and without the publicity and scandal which usually at- 
tend family difficulties; and all without even the suspicion that she 
was a party to his taking off.” : 

To the efforts of the Thirteen Club is due that it is rapidly be- 
coming unpopular among men to be superstitious. But how is it 
with the ladies? 

It was to test the prevalence of this superstition among the fair 
sex that the writer, by direction of the Club, addressed a series of 
questions to one hundred ladies, representative of the highest circles 
of society, literature, the stage, and the learned professions. The 
questions asked were, whether the lady addressed would sit thirteen 
at table; whether she knew in her own experience, or had heard of, 
any case of death or ill-luck following such a meal; and whether she 
would be willing to give ‘ thirteen-at-table ” parties. A special re- 
quest was made to add for publication any remarks which might be 
of value, to aid in combating this particular superstition, or super- 
stition in general, among the fair sex. It is in answer to this last 
request that the most valuable and interesting data were obtained. 

It is a source of special gratification to the writer to be able to 
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state that he received the large number of 41 responses—far above 
any average percentage of results which similar inquiries usually 
show. The writer takes it as evidence of the extraordinary in- 
terest which women take in the subject under discussion. He 
offers the letters (witha few exceptions), confident that the writers 
will be as pleased to have them reach the large audience which this 
magazine addresses every month, as that audience will be to learn 
what the best and brightest of their sex have to say on the subject 
of the thirteen superstition among the fair sex. 


I am very happy to contribute my mite to aid in lifting women out of 
their superstitions, for those who rock the cradles are responsible for the 
faith of both sexes. I would be willing to sit thirteen at table, provided 
there was no fond mother there with two children to monopolize the con- 
versation, and no Judas to betray us to the reporters, and misrepresent all 
we said. 

I have sat at table many times with thirteen, and am still living. If the 
act is an offence to the Fates, why should I have gone so long unpunished, 
and my friends one by one sacrificed ? What possible reason can there be, 
why a gentleman dining at a table with thirteen in New York in the month 
of June, should die with bronchitis in Lapland in December ? 

I would gladly, if I could find thirteen ladies and gentlemen up to my 
standard of intelligence on questions of government, religion, and social 
ethics, and willing to discuss them ; but as all questions on which people 
may differ are tabooed in polite society, dinners with any number are gen- 
erally very stupid. 

I would call the attention of my ‘“‘sister women” to the fact that the 
existence of a Republic proves that thirteen is a most fortunate number. 
It was just thirteen that sat down together at the first governmental feast 
in Philadelphia, when the old Liberty Bell proclaimed the birth of the 
New Nation; and from that constellation of States not one star has yet 
fallen. 


All these old superstitions are thought of by me—as seeing new moon 
over right and left shoulder ; but I never remember any ill-luck from seeing 
it over the left, nor any special good luck from seeing it over the right 
shoulder. Nevertheless I never see a new moon that I do not note over 
which shoulder it'is. Nor did I ever know of any bad luck from starting 
on a journey on Friday. It is a good thing to destroy belief in all super- 
stitions of the kind. Yes, and it is especially good to destroy the old 
superstition that man is the head of the woman, and she is but an append- 
age to do his bidding. All human beings are created on an even plane, all 
should be taught the great principle of equality; and those of superiority 
and inferiority, on account of sex, should be forever blotted from the 
thought of both man and woman. : 
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So I hope you will not only annihilate the fatality of the ‘‘ thirteen-at- 
table,” but also the fatality that dooms one to the condition of subjection 
because of sex ! 


This superstition is merely a relic of that past when men and women 
worshipped only a God of power, who was also the Evil; and the existence 
of this and similar superstitions verifies the wise man’s saying, quoted by 
Helvetius, ‘‘ This planet of ours must be the madhouse of the universe.” 


a 


Women are progressing very rapidly in intellectual development, and as 
this change takes place, all superstitions which are the legitimate offspring 
of ignorance will gradually disappear. 


Chava Ravlow 


I do not believe that this superstition prevails any more widely among 
women than among men. The great Napoleon was more superstitious 
than Mme. de Staél, and doubtless the weakness is a matter of tempera- 
ment rather than of sex. The increase of intelligence and the efforts of 
societies like the Thirteen Club must do much to break down the old 

rejudice against the number thirteen. A recent incident may show that 
it is growing in popularity. At a large fair thirteen was one of the first 
numbers asked for in the books of chances for attractive objects, and in 
surprisingly many instances it drew the prize. 


I should always be more than glad to add my mite in condemnation of 
every phase of superstition, and in defence of religious faith in the Gospel 
of Christ, and to aid all sensible and rational effort to fill any and every 
place of silly superstition with sensible truth. 

I am always grateful for the opportunity to take my place at any table 
as the thirteenth member, which I have done on many occasions ; and often, 
when persons have objected to sitting down as the thirteenth, I have arisen 
and been numbered as the thirteenth. 

I have never known a case of an ill of any description happening to a 
person who was numbered as the thirteenth at a dining. I have known 
some persons who have thought they had known of such occurrences. 
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I enjoy giving dinners and lunches to persons numbering thirteen at 
table, which I have done on several occasions where I was numbered the 
thirteenth. ; 

I have known a great variety of superstitions indulged in, both by men 
and women; I have not noticed that women are more apt to give way to 
such weakness than men. I consider it quite unworthy the position and 
calling of any Christian man and woman to indulge in any expression of 
belief in ill luck, good luck, or superstitions of any sort. I consider super- 
stition wholly excusable, and a source of commiseration, with excessively 
ignorant and emotional persons. Christian people, or people of sterling 
character whether Christians or not, should give no quarter to any notion 
which carries with it a degree of superstition. I consider it especially the 
duty of every Christian never to make a remark referring to the possi- 
bility of good or ill luck. Such remarks concerning the breaking of a glass, 
a bird flying in at the window, spilling or handing salt to one’s friend, 
etc., are, in my opinion, not only a manifestation ot weakness of character, 
but a positive wrong done to society by the person holding such ideas. 


Elizabeth B. GrannisSs 


I am superstitious by heredity, being, by French extraction, a creole of — 


Louisiana, and my natural tendency was no doubt fostered by my colored 
nurse. In our country we are apt to consider that superstition goes hand 
in hand with ignorance, but among the Latins it exists among those of the 
highest as well as the lowest classes, and there is a great tendency to it 
among their descendants, and indeed among all people of hypersensitive 
natures who are impressionable and of excitable temperaments. No one 
can deplore or combat superstition more than myself, and had I children, 
I should from their earliest years endeavor to eradicate any such tendency. 
Although personally I should be entirely willing to make one of a party of 
thirteen at table, it would cause me discomfort for one whom I love to do 
so. My inborn prejudice against thirteen was fostered by the following 
painful experience: a birthday dinner was given in my honor. Just as 
we were about to enter the dining-room, two dear friends just from Europe 
happened to drop in, and were persuaded to remain to dinner. When the 
meal was half over, a foreign friend at my left whispered that we were 
thirteen, but begged me not to call attention to the fact, saying jestingly 
that no change at that late stage of the dinner would break the spell. 
Within three weeks one of the English ladies was dead, and within as 
many months the friend at my left lay in his grave. 

Another and very similar instance happened at a dinner which I gave a 
year or two ago; and I should certainly be unwilling again to ‘‘aid” my 
friends to a party of thirteen, or allow any guest to happen in and make 
up that number. 
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I would willingly sit thirteen at table, provided the viands and wines 
were good, and that the company was remarkable for wisdom or wit. 

I do not know of anybody’s misfortune resulting directly and indis- 
putably from that rash prandial act. I myself have had ill luck enough 
to =v me to think it perilous to habitually dine with two or three 
at table. 

I would certainly give ‘‘thirteen-at-table ” ies had I a table long 
enough, and thirteen pleasant, sensible friends, within call, to sit at it. 
And I would for such parties bravely accept a ‘‘ baker’s dozen” of nice 
— or fine china plates (hand-painted), or silver spoons (solid) as a 


I do not think that my “sister women” are particularly and univer- 
sally superstitious. I have found plenty of superstition among my brother 
‘men—high and low, rich and poor, cultivated and ignorant, dreamy 

enthusiasts and cool-headed financiers, devout Christians and criminal 

lawyers, military men and mariners. The profanest sailor stands in 
awe of Friday, for scriptural reasons. It is true though, I think, that 
nearly every woman has some pet superstition which she cherishes in 
spite of reason and revelation. I myself have a feeling that to break 
a looking-glass is ominous of evil, I fear—I dread; I would rather 
break one or two of the minor commandments. 


I have sat thirteen at table on more than one occasion, but the fact 
never troubled me in the slightest degree. 

An instance of death or disaster resulting from the sitting of thirteen at 
table has never come within my actual experience. I have heard and read 
of numberless cases of the sort, but they never impressed me as being 
worthy of serious consideration. 

So far as I am personally concerned I should like nothing better than to 
organize a ‘‘ thirteen-at-table” series of parties. But 1 fear such an enter- 
prise would be doomed to failure in advance, for the superstition is so 
prevalent that it would be next to impossible to combat it successfully. 

For my part I regard all superstitions of this nature as unworthy of 
belief. They are mostly the result of education. I have seen parents, if 
their children eameael to overturn the salt-cellar at table, tremblingly 
implore the little ones to throw a few grains over their left shoulder to 
avoid the ‘‘evil spell.” If a child ventures to sing before breakfast it is 
quickly silenced, as the action is sure to bring ‘‘ bad luck.” No wonder 
that nine-tenths of the people we meet are the victims of every sort of 
silly prejudice and absurd superstition! Women are more likely than.are 
men to cherish superstition, chiefly because woman’s nature is more emo- 
tional ; and where an emotional tendency prevails, there is also a ripe soil 
for the supernatural. 
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I find great happiness in the adherence to some superstitions. I could — 


never be content to rely wholly upon mere reason. 

= reason is always forced to stop at some things ; why not at some 
others ? 

A thousand scientific explanations still leave the history of the magnet 
an unexplained thing. Attraction of gravitation is a mystery when you 
try to analyze its ‘‘ causes.” Noone has ever been able to explain the life 
principle in plants or people. Great reason topples over when it attempts 
to invent an egg that will hatch. 

; The future life to me is a certainty, yet I am not indebted to my reason 
or it. 

Certain dreams bring, invariably, certain events to me. 

Occult miracles have attended my life from the beginning until to-day. 
That unseen forces watch over and attend me, I am as sure as I am that 
I breathe. My reliance upon these guardian forces has done more for me 
than all my poor feminine reason. 

Therefore it is impossible for me to combat the ‘‘13” superstition. As 
some people thrive in salt water, and others die who attempt to bathe in it, 
so some souls are not affected by some superstitions, while others meet 
fatal results by ignoring them. - 

It depends upon many things. I should be very lonesome in a world in 
re no superstition of any kind existed. I have yet to see the person who 

none. 


I should not be a bit afraid to try the experiment of sitting thirteen at 
table. I should certainly not like to offer anyone I know thirteen 
diamonds, thinking that he or she might be superstitious enough to refuse 
them on account of the number. I trust that the jolly ‘‘13” may hold 
their own, and like a bright star may pierce through the gloom of super- 
stition, that others may follow in the radiance their light has cast on 


before. 
e 


Whether I would sit thirteen at table would depend entirely upon the 
quality of the dinner. If the food was well cooked, the wines old and 
good, and the company wise and witty, the number of guests would not 
be a matter of importance. 

I do not know, either through personal experience or on reliable infor- 
mation, any case of death or ill-fortune resulting from sitting thirteen at 
table. I think people who travel and sit at public tables in hotels must 
often sit thirteen at a table. 

I have never yet met a man or woman absolutely free from all super- 
stition. Nearly everyone declares he is, but I notice they all like to have 
the signs of the fortunate side. It is at first thought rather singular, but 
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I must say the most superstitious men I have met are in every case suc- 
cessful merchants; the next so, absolutely heartless, selfish women. But 
Novalis touched the explanation of this fact when he said: ‘‘ Where there 


is no God there will be ghosts.” 


I would not willingly sit thirteen at table. 

I have known death to follow within the year three times, after sitting 
at table with twelve other persons. 

I would not, partly because it would make those I invited very uncom- 
fortable, the superstition being prevalent. 

I am aware that it is an absurd feeling on my part, but it is impossible 
for me to overcome it. 


I am not superstitious; I never was. But I know a girl who carries the 
left hind foot of a rabbit in her pocket, trims her hair in the light of the 
moon, who won’t change a garment put on wrong-side-out, who throws 
salt over her left shoulder, who won’t cut her nails on Sunday, who believes 
in odd numbers, who never misses a chance to touch a hunchback, who 
won’t cross a funeral unless she is in a hurry, who is in despair if she sees 
the new moon over her left shoulder, who believes the first one to move 
from the marriage altar will die the first, who thinks a dropped knife or 
fork or a cracking fire brings company, who believes a broken mirror brings 
seven years of bad luck, who wears a ring on her left thumb ; and that girl 


I would willingly seat myself as a guest at table where there were twelve 
other persons, but I would not like to seat thirteen of my friends in my 
own house, knowing the uneasy feeling in regard to that number which 
really does lurk in the minds of many. I would not give ‘‘ a bad quarter 
of a” moment to any friend, when it might be avoided. . 

Personally I have never noted any case of death or ill luck that could be 
ascribed to the seating of thirteen at table, but I have heard such cases 
spoken of by friends, mostly women. To-day I attended a luncheon-party 
where, of the seven ladies present, only two, one of them Mrs. Grannis, 
editor of the Church Union, expressed themselves willing to sit thirteen at 
table; one of the ladies, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, had noted three cases where 
the death of one of the thirteen banqueters had occurred during the year. 

I do not find the superstition among the Southern negroes. They are 
superstitious only about the numbers nine and seven, regarding nine as 
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an unlucky number, and seven as a fortunate one. Is it not possible that 
the feeling about the number thirteen may have its origin in England 
from the fact that in olden times thirteen pence was the hangman’s fee at 
Tyburn? Jack Ketch in those days was held in awe and horror as a sort 
of grim partner of Death and the Evil One. This feeling might well extend 
to the hangman’s fee, which was looked upon as blood-money. 

I think the superstition regarding the number thirteen is not founded in 
reason, and that the Thirteen Club is doing much to remove the idea that 
it is ominous, and to reassure the faint hearts among us women. 


King Alfonso of Spain dined thirteen in number at the last dinner he 
attended. You cannot combat these superstitions, as they are wholly 


I have no objection to sit at table with twelve others; neither can I 
imagine why anyone should have any such objection. 

There never was a death or any ill luck that can justly be ascribed to 
the sitting of thirteen at table. Iam not sure that such a superstition is 
worth combating. I do not see how the people who entertain it can be 
converted. Certainly not through their reason. 


Thirteen has persistently attached itself to ‘‘Cleopatra”; if it is a 


success, my superstition ends. 


I am not superstitious upon any subject, though I have seen many things 
occur that such people would say arose from omens. I call them merely 
incidental. I sailed for Europe jast June on Friday, returned August 13th, 


and still I am here, 
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I consider number thirteen a mascot to me, and would have no hesita- 
tion in embarking upon the most important projects on that date. 


I should have no objection to sitting thirteen at table, provided the 
dinner was good, and the thirteen, good men and true, or women. I have 
twice been at table with thirteen. In one case a lady left the table; in 
another a child was brought in to mitigate consequences, which, how- 
ever, did not appear. I don’t give dinners, and life is too short to combat 
special superstitions. Besides, I have two pet ones of my own: I like the 
sun to shine on my birthday ; and I feel a little worried—no, not worried 
exactly, but I would rather see every new moon over my right shoulder. 


puny Lun! 


I can testify that I have again and again made one of parties of thirteen 
at table, and that in many of these instances all making up the party are 
still alive, well, and as happy as they deserve to be. You may have heard 
that the first one to rise from such a table will be the victim. I have fre- 
quently ‘‘ drawn the fire” myself by voluntarily rising first for the sake of 
shaming and laughing at others present. 

The whole thing seems perfectly absurd to me. 

I am interested in your work, however, and would like to write about it. 


I think women delight in believing, or being thought to believe, in 
superstitions, and will not thank you for trying to break them up. It isa 
pet weakness, having a touch of romance and frailty in it, that takes hold 
of the tendril part of woman’s nature, a nature that it is wise on the part 
of man to cultivate, and not to destroy. 

I am most sorry to confess that I have superstitions, and I never count 
the number at table. Still I should avoid the number out of tenderness for 
those who have. I think most educated men are indifferent to it. It is 
not cultivated in them. At a school—under the charge of a minister— 
that my boy attends, the tables in the dining-room are divided into num- 
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bers of thirteen, and I never heard a case of disaster or terror among the 
boys. 
a 


I have often heard women and men jest about the number thirteen, and 
seeing the moon over the right or left shoulder, and a knife, fork, or spoon 
falling, and many other saws ; but I think I never knew an educated per- 


son who really believed any of them. 


I must confess that it seems like tempting Providence to sit thirteen at 
atable. I should avoid such a crisis if possible, and yet I would not spoil 
the pleasure of twelve others if caught in this dilemma. I think most 
women very superstitious. Their pet superstitions are, I think, connected 
with articles of dress, jewelry, etc. Opals, broken mirrors, and yellow 
garters all seem to have more or less of an effect upon the fair sex. Very 
few women will start upon a journey on Friday, and nothing will shake 
the firm belief of many that if disappointed on Monday, they will be 
throughout the week. 


If this superstition is still prevalent among women, it is not in my own 
social circle where it is formed. The accidental number of thirteen at 
table causes a laugh, and nothing more. As this particular terror seems 
to be the most obstinate, its departure may be said to announce the com- 
plete disarmament of the whole army of bugaboos. I believe the great 
majority of educated women of our day are too intelligent to be supersti- 


I would not wish to have any guest at my table unhappy, or even uneasy, 
because of the superstition, but the number thirteen would not affect my 


plans, for or against. 


| 
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I would say that Sorosis is composed of a class of women who are, I 
trust, educated out of the prevailing superstitions. 


Superstition is the bat that dotes on shadows, and flies before the sun of 
science and good common-sense. The women of my acquaintance seem to 
me to be educated above superstition. I do not find its symptoms in 
their daily walk or conversation. 

Believe me yours gratefully, that you are helping to explode the ‘‘ thir- 
teen-at-the-table ” foolishness. 


My sister tells me that in Chili, while she was there, they had Seamer 
thirteen to dinner. When this happened, they would send for a small child 
to make fourteen, and the small child died—whether of the dinners or not 
I can’t say, as the story doesn’t seem very pertinent to me. 

I am fond of my friends, and even my acquaintances are not distasteful 
to me ; but I wouldn’t mind trying the thirteen-at-table experiment on two 
dogs of doubtful parentage of which I am the proud owner. 

I think if the futility of superstition were practically brought home to 
us poor, misguided weaker vessels, and the common-sense side presented 
to us, it would soon cure us. And as a means, I would suggest that the 
Thirteen Club give a ladies’ dinner to thirteen of the most rapid of us, and 
see if we don’t accept with alacrity. 


lo 


It would be invidious for the writer to attempt any comment on 
these able epistles penned by fair hands. The stern realities of life 
which have confronted women like Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the 
poetic fancy which is the very breath of life to Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
the traditions of the dramatic stage which surround Fanny Daven- 
port, the hereditary influences so. charmingly alluded to by Mrs. 
Frank Leslie, the artistic temperament of her who was Dorothy 
Tennant and is now the bride of the great African explorer, the 
hurly-burly of Nellie Bly’s reportorial career—all these personal 
equations (so to speak) have necessarily had their effect in deter- 
mining the attitude which these ladies have assumed towards the 
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‘gubject-matter of their letters. The charm of it all lies in the fact 
~ that they have freely and fairly stated just what they thought. 


-And in that the characteristic of sex is again shown. It isa 


~ gomewhat lamentable fact that men, writing anything that is likely 


to be published, generally state what they think they ought to think, 
rather than what: they actually do. think. Women rarely do this. 
In this respect their’ letters have a far greater value than those 
penned by the sterner sex». 

I beg permission to correctYone error that runs through several of 
the letters, and that is that the thirteen superstition is mainly con- 
fined to the ignorant. As Lillie Devereux Blake rightly states, the 
great Napoleon was more superstitious than Madame de Staél. He 
could never be induced, under any circumstances, to sit'down with 
And no one could. accuse’ him of pring 


ignorant. ate is true, indeed, as the poet’ states: 
“Nor think to village swain alone 
. Are these unearthly terrors known; 
‘ For not to age or sex confined 
Is this vain ague of the mind. 
Hearts strong as steel, as marble hard, 
‘ ‘Gainst love and faith and pity barred, 
Have quaked like aspen-leaf in May 
Beneath its universal sway.” 


As this article was mainly intended to let the ladies have their 
say, be it given to one of their sex, whose statue fills one of the 
most glorious niches in the temple of fame, to have woman’s A privi- 
lege—the last word. I refer to Madame de Staél. 


“Superstition,” says the brightest and wittiest of all each . 
women, of whom Napoleon affirmed that France was not large 


enough to contain both him and her, ‘‘is related to this life, relig- 
ion to the next; superstition is allied to falsity, religion to virtue. 
It is by the vivacity of earthly desires that we become.superstitious ; 


it is, on the contrary, by the sacrifice of these desires that we be- 


come religious. ” Se 
J. R. ABARBANELL, 
Archivist of the Thirteen Club. 
New YorK. 
¥ 
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THEY say that men’s lives are more eventful than the lives of 
women, just as they say that men are braver than women. I am 
only a plain old woman myself, whose days are numbered; but as I 
look back upon my life it seems to me, humdrum as I doubt not 
it appears to others, to teem with events. And for courage—the 
bravest act I ever beheld was done by a woman. 

I set the tale down plainly and simply, as becomes the truth, and, 
indeed, to my mind ’tis a thing that no words could embellish. 

Yonder is Huger Hall. There is no finer place in all Virginia, 
and no prouder family than the Hugers, who built it and dwelt in 
it from early days until recently. There they lived with their fami- 
lies and slaves, and kept state much as they had done in the Old 
Country, growing richer yearly with the revenues of their tobacco 
plantations. 

Eugene Huger inherited the family wealth early in the century, 
and the family pride along with it. It is fifty years and over since 
I saw him first, yet I have but to shut my — to bring him back 
before me as vividly as on that day. 

He was then of middle age, but though he was growing heavier, 
and his hair was sprinkled with gray, he held himself straighter, 
and his eyes flashed with more fire, than any gallant’s in the 
province, be he never so young and dashing. Hasty and imperious, 
he would ever be, and ever was, master of all about him. I used to 
wonder how his gentle young wife had suffered it, especially since 
*twas she had not love to sweeten the oppression, though he bore 
himself towards her as became a Virginia gentleman, if coldly. 
However, she had not long to endure; for she died on the second 
anniversary of their marriage-day, leaving a girl baby behind her, 
and taking her sorrows or her broken heart to hide within the 
grave. “T'was said, indeed, that the Squire had his own grief; that 
he was madly in love with a young beauty, who might have been his 
daughter for age, and who would none of him for all her father’s 
stern commands. 

In those days Eugene Huger, with his name and estates, was not 
a match any maid could afford to scorn. 

I am from New England—I thank God!—but at that time I was 
in Virginia, whither I had gone with my young husband, whom I 
had the grief to lose there also. 
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When Mr. Huger’s wife died I was in sore distress, lacking even 
the means to get home to New England, and loth to go too, for I 
had gained a love of the free Virginian life, having spent eight 
happy years there with my dear husband. 

There was need of a housekeeper at the Hall. Some one spoke a 
good word for me to the Squire; so it came about that I went there 
to live. 

His baby daughter was a few months old, and she that he had 
loved had gone to foreign parts. But it was said he loved her 
none the less; that the glove she wore lay ever above his heart, and 
a silver-mounted riding-whip she carried hung above his dressing- 
table. I myself have seen the whip hanging there. 

Also, there was a harpsichord in the back parlor, which was ever 
kept locked. Mr. Huger had the key. They did say he had it 
brought from England expressly to pleasure her—she loved music— 
and that he locked it the evening she said him nay above its keys, 
vowing that “since she would not, none else should.” It may 
have been true or not. I know the case was kept locked, and when 
the young mistress grew older and was fain to play, he bought 
her a new-fangled piano instead. 

There were all sorts of strange stories going about that stormy 
courtship: how the gay lady, though she liked him well for friend, 
would nought of him for love; and how her father stormed and 
raved and threatened; how he would have her there to dine: butall 
in vain. The daughter was his match for fire and will, and held 
out against the two inflexible spirits. 

A wonderful creature must she have been, I used to think often, 
noting Mr. Huger’s brow, and how at every word of his the folks 
about went flying to do his bidding. 

Giles, Mr. Huger’s body-servant, whom he had picked up in his 
youth on his travels, and who never left him—for, strange as it may 
seem, all Mr. Huger’s servants worshipped him—Giles averred that 
he had been an unwilling witness of the last scene between those 
two over the harpsichord. 

He told how, after pleading and wooing and hacitinn by turns, 
the Squire flew into sudden passion, and locked the harpsichord 
with this fiery vow, ‘‘ Then if you will not, none else shall!” and 
how she, who had been gentle and ever tender, caught fire too at that, 
and turning upon him with a flash in her eyes, asked him, ‘‘ Was 
this his love? Was he a brave man? and would he have her a 
coward ?—for only a coward would wed where she loved not;” and 
more of such passionate, proud sayings. 
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Then Mr. Huger, looking, as if suddenly struck by her words, at 
the slender young creature, who yet ofall the world had never feared 
to gainsay him, and whom the pressure of two iron wills had never 
stirred—Mr. Huger bent and kissed her hands, and prayed her 
pardon. And he said, standing very straight and looking very 
white, none should vex her again for him, and that he honored 
her still more than he loved her. 

And he opened the door for her, and prayed her to pass out, and 
when she was gone stood a while in silence, and then went out like- 
wise. But first he took the key from the harpsichord and put it 
in his pocket, and as he did so Giles saw a great tear drop down on 
the polished case. 

And Giles said all the while he could but keep thinking, for all 
that Mr. Huger was nearer fifty than forty, and she but in her 
teens, what a noble pair they made, for their beauty was of the same 
proud style, and the two figures seemed made to walk side by side. 

What took place between the two men after that none knows, 
but Mr. Huger must have made it plain that his suit was at an end, 
for there was a terrible affair at Chilcote Hall. 

Miss Diane stood out bravely, and at last it was almost an open 
breach between father and daughter. Finally, one day—and, they 
said, as much as anything to free his sweetheart from her father’s 
persecution—Mr. Huger married the daughter of his nearest neigh- 
bors, the stately Dentons. She was but just home from school, 
and not likely t6 make opposition to her father’s will. Wooing and 
wedding were over in a month. 

But if he had wed to purchase peace for the woman he loved, 
then Mr. Huger had sore missed his bargain. They said old Mr. 
Chilcote was like a raving maniac when he heard the news of the 
marriage; that he called his daughter a thousand vile names, and 
swore a terrible oath—for he began to suspect where her heart was 
given—she should ne’er have his consent to wed any other than the 
bridegroom he had chosen for her; and what more no one knew, 
but one day the house was shut and the family gone to foreign 
parts, none knew where. Years went by, and then we heard that 
old Mr. Chilcote was dead, and, years after that, the news of her mar- 
riage to an English Earl, and how she was one of the greatest ladies 
of the court. She was made to bear a title. 

There was much talk in the county, but all wished her well. As 
for Squire Huger, she who had been his love had become his saint 
and his religion, the only religion he ever professed, at least. 

He added her name, Diane, to his baby daughter’s, who was 
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christened Helen for her mother. And there was ever the silent © 
harpsichord. At rare intervals a letter with the foreign postmark 

was laid beside Mr. Huger’s plate, and the next outgoing mail was 

sure to carry a bulky packet back to England, addressed in the 

Squire’s own hand to the Countess Diane. 

When he spoke of her, it was with hat off, as one might say. It 
was the desire of his heart, I think, that his child should -resemble 
her. He expected of her all a man’s virtues, and was ever adjuring 
her that she should be brave and strong and pure and straight- 
forward, counsels which would have befitted a son better than a 
daughter, saving, of course, the purity, and that seemed scarce decent | 
teaching for a young maiden’s ears. Nothing vexed him so as to 
see her shrink or tremble from him, as she was too like her mother 
not to do. He had his own notion of a perfect woman, and would 
have his child more like it than like the mother who bore her. 
Men are thus in their reasonings, I have often observed; even my 
good husband was so. 

I remember once, when the little mistress was a child, she was 
dancing about and prattling gayly, in her father’s absence, of what 
she would be and do when she grew up, how she would have 
horses, and dresses, and jewels, and lovers by the scores, and be 
féted and courted and petted, and above all, “I will be beautiful!” 
she declared; ‘I will be very beautiful, and they will all love me, 
and father will be so proud,” when I felt a sort of shiver run over 
me, and, looking up, I saw with dismay the Squire, who had entered 
and stood in the door, silently watching the little dancing figure. 

“Helen! ” said he. 

The child gave a violent start, and grew silent. He came forward, 
laid his hands upon her shoulders and looked at her. 

“ Tt is not enough to be beautiful,” said he. “ You must be brave 
and pure like the lady whose name you bear.” 

Helen lifted up her eyes timidly. “Like mamma ?” she asked, 

Her father’s face grew cold. “ No,” said he. 

He turned and went out abruptly; but before we had time to 
wonder, he came back with something in his hand. It wasa minia- 
ture attached to a tiny golden chain. 

“Come here, Helen,” said he. 

She came obediently. He put one hana on her arm, and held the 
miniature towards her. 

“Look!” he said. ‘‘ Those eyes never looked an untruth nor fell 
beneath another’s. Those lips never faltered nor spoke false. You 
are to be like her, Will you remember ?” 
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“Yes, father,” said little Helen, almost trembling. 

“Very well.” He turned to the door, then paused again. “If 
you grow up so, brave and pure, I shall love you whether you are 
beautiful or not. If not, I and all others will despise you. Do 
you understand ? ” 

‘* Yes, father,” said my little mistress again, meekly. 

He strode away. 

Now was this, I ask, a fitting way to deal with a child of that 
age? I was sore vexed at the time. 

And after that he had a large portrait made from the miniature, 
and he had it hung above his daughter’s desk, that it might remind 
her always, he said. And when sometimes the child, who wor- 
shipped her father, would gather courage, in his rare moments of 
tenderness, to ask what might she do to please him, he would 
lead her in front of the picture and point to it, saying only: ‘‘ Be 
like her; that is all I wish or ask.” 

I have seen my young mistress stand for half an hour at a time 
gazing at the beautiful, proud face, as if she would find out the 
secret of its pride and courage. 

On the day when news came of the Countess’s marriage, Mr. 
Huger had us all to drink her health, and her husband the Earl’s, 
in the oldest wine of his cellar, a ceremony he never failed to ob- 
serve on the anniversary of her birthday. 

When Helen came old enough to remember it her herself he 
was mightily pleased, and I suppose he must have written of her 
to England, for gifts came from them for her from time-to time, 
and tender messages. Mr. Huger would call her to stand at his 
knee, and would read them out to her impressively, while she would 
listen as she might have to a message from the queen. 

In short, it was wonderful how her father had contrived to instil 
his own feeling into her mind. The Countess was, as I have said, 
his religion, and he reared his daughter in it. 

But otherwise, I thought, and still think, this constant presence 
of an image she was so far from resembling served to discourage 
and repress her natural inclinations, and to increase her shyness and 
timidity. She was a little, delicate, sensitive creature, low-voiced 
and gentle, capable of a winsome gayety, but easily overshadowed. 
She was like the Countess in nothing, from all I could hear, and to 
strive to make her so was like askinga bluebird to become an eagle. 
For my part, I love bluebirds. She was not brave in anything, but 
pure she was as a snowflake unfallen. 

The years went by, and we all grew older. Mr. Huger’s hair had 
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turned from gray to white, but he lost nothing of his stateliness, 
none of the fire from his glance, or imperiousness of his nature. 

Miss Helen was become a slender, lovely young creature, with 
all the first gallants of Virginia at her feet. AndasI have so often 
noticed it to be the case with a man who has himself lived lightly 
and gayly, as the Squire lived in his youth, or men’s tongues much 
belied him, it was impossible for the limits which hedged in the 
daughter to be drawn strictly enough to please the father. None 
but the best were to be admitted to her presence. None were so 
much as to touch her hand ungloved. But, fortunately, Miss Helen 
was no coquette, and had a modest dignity of her own which saved 
us all much trouble. 

There was no greater nearness between father and daughter than 
of old, but I, who had learned in all these years a little better to 
understand him, believed the Squire was both proud of her, and in 
his own way fond of her, though exacting and impatient as of old. 

He was indulgent to her in all small ways, sparing no money, 
and begrudging her nothing that it could buy. I suspect this was. 
partly another form of pride. He would have his child go as finely 
dressed, drive as grand a turnout, have as accomplished masters as 
any girl in the province 

It was a pity she had not more of the Huger spirit. He would 
have been proud of a fearless, dauntless daughter, and to such he 
might have been even tender, for that there were fires of tender- 
ness like to fires of pride buried in his strange nature I learned 
one day to know. 

When Miss Helen was eighteen Mr. Huger ‘ouk her to Washing- 
ton with him, whither some business of the Colonies called him. It 
was her first journey, and she was wild with all a young girl’s 
expectance and delight. Mr. Huger bade that there should be no 
expense spared in .gowns and laces, and she set off one fine day in 
their private coach with all her boxes, as gay and pretty a creature 
as one could see in many a day. 

The sequence of that visit I never precisely heard, but the capital 
was full of young Frenchmen—an ungodly race, I ever thought— 
and—enough! When Helen Huger returned, she brought home 
another face and heart than she took there. The moment she 
stepped from the carriage I noted the change. And for Mr, 
Huger, it needed but a glance at him to see that something had 
gone wrong. 

The distance between them seemed wider than ever, and it 
needed but a touch to urge them still farther apart. 
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It was a few days after their arrival. We were at dinner, with 
all the candles lighted. There was a sound of wheels upon the 
drive, a loud knock, and presently the servant came in bearing a 
card upon a salver. Mr. Huger took it up carelessly. 

‘< Viscount Henri de Courtier,” he read aloud, and his face grew 
black. His daughter’s was white enow to make up for it, and so 
I felt sure Mr. Huger was aware, though he appeared not to glance 
at her. 

He handed the card back to the servant. ‘Tell the gentleman 
that he is in error. We have not the honor of knowing him,” said 
he. And asthe man lingered a moment open-mouthed at such a 
message from a Virginia host, “Go!” said he, with a flash of the 
eyes. And the man went. 

A moment after we heard the carriage drive away, and the ser- 
vant came back and took his place behind his master’s chair. No 
reference was made to the matter, but somehow my heart misgave 
me we had not heard the last of it. 

Sure enough, the very next morning the mail-bag was laid beside 
the Squire’s plate as usual. He dealt out the letters. There was one 
for me, [remember; and finally he came to a small square one heavily 
sealed. ‘‘ This is yours, Helen,” said he, handing it across. Then 
all at once he glanced at the superscription and seal. Their eyes 
met in a dangerous flash, and Helen grew white as the day. 

Without a word, Mr. Huger got up, strode to the fire, hurled the 
missive into its depths, and silently resumed his seat. It was not 
a cheerful breakfast. Helen sat mutely playing with her cup, and 
the Squire absorbed himself in his own letters. Neither minded my 
presence, for by this time I was looked upon by all as a part of the 
family, and I ever knew enough to hold my tongue. 

It was not until Mr. Huger had nearly finished his foreign letter 
that the cloud began to leave his brow, and his features relaxed their 
sternness. That woman’s power over him, even across an ocean, 
and through pale ink and cold paper, was something marvellous. 

One could’see his whole mood soften, and the lines of his fore- 
head smooth out as if a soothing hand were passed over them. 

When he had finished the letter, he pushed away his cup, and 
went round to his daughter’s side. He laid the open sheet before 
her, and pointing to it with his finger, “ No libertine ever addressed 
his wanton love-notes to her,” said he, and went out. 

My young mistress crimsoned to the very roots of her hair, and 
I saw her bite her lips and clasp her hands convulsively. Then 
all at once she started up, snatched the letter from the table, and 
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tossed it into the flames. The next minute she turned white as 
death, and would have caught it back, but the fire had it. 

I dropped the hot-water pot and sat aghast. Never in my life 
would I have dreamed she had the spirit of it. And at that mo- 
ment in walked the Squire. He cast a look at us both. 

‘‘ Where is the Countess’s letter ?” said he. ; 

His daughter drew herself up like a marble statue. 

“There!” answered she, pointing. 

He followed the motion of her hand to the fire, and then back to 
her, and he fairly staggered. I think for a moment he did not 


_ believe his own eyes or ears. He said not a word, but turned and 


walked out of the room. 

Helen burst into tears. She was not made of heroic stuff. 
Sheer desperation had driven her to make astand for once. As 
for me, I got up and slipped away, not to intrude upon her. I 
have never been equal to emergencies; I say it with grief and sor- 
row. Had I but been a bolder, stronger, wiser woman, what evil 
I might have averted! Well, we are all what heaven made us, and 
Iam of New England, where we ever fear to take too much upon 
ourselves. 

There was a curious vein of justice in Mr. Huger after all. He 
recognized and reverenced courage wherever he met it, and I verily 
think he respected his daughter the more for her action that 
day, and was proud that she had been brave enough to anger him. 
He could forgive anything but cowardice. Had she been strong 
enough to keep that course! But she was what God had made her, 
a tender woman, and all the courage of her life seemed burned out 
in that brief rebellion—that and one other. 

Things went on peacefully enough to the outer eye after that 
scene, much as of old; but there was a difference, as I could feel. 

The Squire was absorbed in his estates and county matters, and 
left his daughter to go her own way. It was characteristic of him 
that he never once inquired into what that way might be. He kept 
no watch upon her, but left her absolutely free, and seemed to regard 
that incident as at anend. I wondered at it then, I admire it 
now. It never occurred to him that a Huger—and his daughter— 
could require watching. He would have deemed the suggestion a 
dishonor to her. She had crossed him once openly, but that any 
Huger could be capable of cowardice, concealment, or intrigue was 
a thing he could never conceive. 

I suppose he judged from a man’s point of view. For my part, I 
was a woman, and while I knew my young mistress to be an angel, 
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she was a woman likewise, and a young and lonely woman at that, 
with nothing to fill her ‘time or thoughts, or her heart. Anda 
woman’s heart is a hungry thing. 

I had my misgivings through the long wooks when she moped 
listlessly about the house, a shadow of herself; and worse ones when 
she took to those long woodland walks by herself, and her color and 
gayety came back all at once threefold. 

Once or twice on my own errands about the neighborhood when 
dusk overtook me I caught glimpses of some one whom I took to 
be Miss Helen in the secluded paths which only the family used. 
But the figure was never alone. 

Sore misgivings had I. Twenty times it was in my heart and on 
my lips to speak to her, but I dared not. And looking at her 
sweet face and gentle ways, I would think shame of my own 
thoughts. Sin and she seemed so far apart; and we need be old 
before we learn that sin is oftenest but the other face of innocence. 

And all the while the Squire was more and more absorbed in his 
estates and his mails. 

One day there came a letter of great import from the Countess. 
I shall never forget that day, or how the Squire looked when he 
read the letter, or the voice with which he summoned us and re- 
read it aloud. 

They-were coming back to America, the Countess, with the Earl 
and their young son, to revisit her old home and the capital, and 
show the boy from what, on his mother’s side, he was sprung, that 
he might learn to love her country as well as his own. 

The letter was full of tender messages to her “ name-child,” and 
words of loving remembrance which made Mr. Hager eyes brighten 
and flash together. 

_ ‘She shall have the west suite of rooms, Mrs. Patton. You will 

get them in readiness at once. The young lord shall occupy the 
south chambers. Black Prince shall be taught his paces for the 
Countess—’tis a son of her old favorite, Delight. There was no 
rider like the Countess in the county. The boy shall have the 
young roan. What say you, Helen? will that be best, or shall it be 
the bay ?” 

I never saw a man so transfigured. His mood overflowed to his 
daughter. 

‘<The Countess may have my Fanny, if you like, father. I will 
ride Kate.” 

“ Your Fanny, silly child! ” exclaimed the Squire, good-naturedly. 
“The Countess would scorn to mount her. She is no such shy 
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puss as you. The boldest, most tameless she would ever have; aye, 
and ride as they had but a will between them. You shall see, 
Helen, how a lady should ride.” 

And so, on and on. He was like a boy for happiness. 

From that time there was nothing thought of but preparations 
of every kind. The house was always kept ready and as a gentle- 
man’s mansion should be—I saw to that; but now it was impos- 
sible to make it fine and fresh enow. All the house-slaves were 
kept busy waxing and polishing and airing till the place fairly 
shone; and a magnificent place it was. Never one to match it have 
I seen. 

Outside it was the same thing as inside—nothing but making 
ready for the guests. 

The Squire would have Miss Helen get new gowns and a riding- 
habit. He wanted even his daughter to be at her best. 

It was touching to watch him as the days lessened which lay 
between him and his long unseen love. He would fall often into 
revery, in which his face would grow almost to speak with tender- 
ness; and more than once when Miss Helen was away I surprised 
him standing under the large portrait, gazing at it with dim eyes. 

From morning to evening it was only a question of what the 
Countess liked: ‘‘ The Countess prefers this ;” “'The Countess used 
to enjoy that;” ‘‘This will be more agreeable to the Countess”.— 
until everyone in the household was prepared to owe her a grudge 
ere she came. 

The only person who seemed unmoved by all the bustle was our 
mistress. To all questions and petitions for orders, “Ask Mrs. 
Patton” was her one reply. She left all in my hands, and spent 
more and more time in her lonely walks. 

I could see that she was growing thinner, though she had more 
color than I ever saw her have, and was gayer, indeed too gay for 
her nature, which was gentle and mild rather than brilliant. But 
I have seen her when she was white and still enough to wring one’s 
heart, and I was sure all was not well with the child. 

However, there was the house to be got ready, and I had little 
leisure and less heart for looking more closely into her private 
affairs, in spite of the sense of coming ill which never left me in 
those days. 

I used to marvel sometimes that even her father did not see the 
change in her, but men never do see anything, and he was utterly 
absorbed in the only thing which seemed to have any importance 
in his mind, 
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Once only did he appear to notice his daughter in any marked 
way. It was the evening before the day of the Countess’s arrival. 
Everything was in readiness. There was nothing left but to sit and 
count the hours. The evening passed heavily, as evenings before 
any expected event always do, and at ten o’clock Helen rose to go 
upstairs. 

The Squire had just come in, and stood leaning against the high 
carved mantel, looking into the flames. Helen went close to him, 
took down one of the tall silver candlesticks, and lighted the 
candle. As she stood a moment in the firelight, I saw the Squire’s 
eyes turn from the fire and rest thoughtfully upon his daughter. 

Busy with the candle, she stood unconscious of his observation. 
I wondered if he did not see, as I did, that there was not a daintier 
or sweeter creature in the world than she. 

At last, having got the candle lighted to her mind, she started to 
go from the room, and in passing she stopped a — 

“@ood-night, father,” said she. 

‘*Good-night, child,” he answered, kindly; and tiie suddenly he 
laid his hand upon her head and bent it gently backward until he 
could look into her face. 

She stood mute. He looked at her searchingly a minute, and 
then he stooped and kissed her forehead, with one of his rare smiles 
of satisfaction. ° 

“There is not enough of you, child, to make a Huger of,” said 
he, “but for all that I sha’n’t be ashamed to show you to the 
Countess. There—get to bed !” 

There was so much of tenderness in his voice that I glanced up 
involuntarily, in time to see Helen give him one quick, loving glance. 
Then she walked straight out of the room, carrying the silver candle- 
stick, with her small head erect, like a little high-born lady. The 
moment she was outside, and out of range of his eyes, I saw her 
set the candle down on the stand, and totter back against the wall 
with a face of white horror. 

It was but a moment. In another she had recovered herself, 
taken up the candlestick, and gone upstairs with the same proud 
carriage. You may suppose I did not sleep much that night ! 

And at last it was the day itself. We were all assembled in the 
hall to welcome the guests. The coach with its outriders had gone 
to meet them, and Mr. Huger himself had ridden down on his 
black horse. Helen, looking fairer than I ever saw her, in a blue 
brocade, with that flush she had of late upon her cheeks, stood at 
the door, and I beside her in my best dove-color lute-string gown. 
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Presently there was a sound of wheels and horses’ hoofs dashing 
up. Giles flung open the door, and we all stepped out just in time 
to see Mr Huger throw his reins to a slave, leap down as lightly as 
a boy, and open the coach door. 

The Earl got down first—a tall, plain, distinguished-looking man. 
Then there leaped: out a noble, fair-haired boy of eight or nine 
years. The Countess followed. 

I can see her now as she came up the steps, with Mr. Huger, 
bareheaded, bowing low over the hand which rested on hisarm. I 
had never seen anything so beautiful; I never shall again. 

As she came up the steps, she lifted her dark eyes and swept the 
row of us, and a smile shone out from her. 

‘*Ts this your child, Eugene?” she asked; and then she bent and 
kissed Helen, and looked at her a moment. ‘It is good of you to 
bear my name.” 

Her voice was more like a harp than a voice; and when she gazed, 
twas as if two lamps looked at you. 

Well, there was not a soul in the house before the day was out 
who would not have knelt at her feet if she had wished it. The 
very dogs and horses seemed to know her. As for the Squire, he 
never seemed to take his eyes from her. 

That first night, when the gentlemen came in from their wine, 
the Countess was standing alone, looking, for all her heavy velvet 
robe, more like a spirit than flesh and blood. 

Presently Mr. Huger went up and said something to her, and 
with her deep smile she laid her hand in his. He led her across . 
to the harpsichord, and I saw it was open at last. 

The Countess seated herself as simply as a child, ran her beau- 
tiful hands up and down the keys—which gave out a thin, plaint- 
ive music—then sang. 

I don’t know what the song was, something splendid and stately, 
so that we all sat perfectly silent ; and then it drifted into tender 
and quiet strains, till our hearts were like unto them—soft and still. 
All the time Mr. Huger stood near watching her with a kind of 
passionate reverence, if I may say so. I glanced once or twice at 
the Earl, but his eyes were turned away, and his grave and thought- 
ful face showed nothing. 

We used to wonder at first that he should be the husband of our 
Countess—so quiet and silent a nature, and older by some years, 
and not handsome. But gradually I lost the feeling, for there was 
a perfect accord between them, a kind of still devotion; and the 
Ear\ had a look of being a great nobleman that was somehow 
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better than beauty, and made the handsomest gallants show cheap 
beside him. With the Squire’s devotion he seemed perfectly to 
sympathize. 

I was struck by this on the day of their first ride. The Countess 
was standing by the fiery black horse which had been assigned for 
her use. Her foot was already in her husband’s hand, when Mr. 
Huger came hurrying up, with his face as eager as a boy’s. He 
stopped short, seeing her husband before him, but the Earl instantly 
stepped back with a grave smile. 

“T think, sir, you are used to mount this lady,” said he, cour- 
teously. 

The Squire bowed his thanks, and like one who receives honor 
tendered his hand, and the instant the Countess was in her saddle, 
still looking up at her with ied which spoke, he handed her a silver- 
mounted whip. 

The tears stood in the ied 8 eyes as she took it. 

«‘ Thanks, Eugene!” said she; but the Squire had already turned 
and sprung upon his own Mephistopheles. 

In another moment they disappeared down the long avenue, the 
Countess riding between her husband and the Squire. 

Mr. Huger took a passionate liking to the young lord too—a gal- 
lant, noble boy, like his mother in bearing, and yet like his father 
too; and they had made a very young knight of him. 

My heart often ached to note how much tenderness Mr. Huger 
lavished on this child, while his own—ah, well! she did not show 
- to her best these days. 

She had grown stiller, shyer, and more shrinking since the coming 
of the Countess, and alone of us all seemed to hold herself aloof 
from her; yet to no one was the Countess so tenderly and lovingly 
_ gracious. She would speak to her and look at her with the same 
accent and glance she gave her son. 

I would catch Miss Helen often watching the beautiful woman 
with the oddest expression, and then turning away—with something 
like weariness or despair, I truly thought it. And the walks went 
on, I knew if none else did; and once or twice I had my fears that 
she had not always been in her room at hours when we thought her 
there, at twilights, and now and then of an evening. 

Some of the servants began to murmur tales of strange men 
hanging about the place at dusk, and figures in the woods near by. 
These murmurs reached the Squire’s ears, and he bade the over- 
seers keep stricter watch and apprehend all trespassers, for robberies 
were frequent, and the noise of the Countess’s jewels might have 
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attracted some adventurous thieves. I groaned in secret, for my 
heart misgave me ’twas another jewel they were after. 

Meanwhile the house was filled with guests. All the most dis- 
tinguished families for miles around had been invited by Mr. Huger. 
Many of them had known the Countess in her young days, when 
she was the toast of the county, the envy of all the ladies, and the . 
adoration of all the gentlemen. 

Now that she was a great lady they flocked to meet her with still 
more of envy and adoration; but nothing evil could live long in the 
same place with her. She had a kind of pride which was like the 
absence of pride, and a graciousness like tenderness. The ladies 
seemed as drawn to her as the gentlemen. ‘The Earl went his way 
through them all, silent and unmoved. 

Among the guests was Colonel Peyton Fairfax and his son Court- 
ney. They were of the rich Fairfaxes, one of the oldest Virginian 
families. Colonel Fairfax was an early friend of our Squire’s, and 
Courtney one of the most dashing gallants in the South. From 
the first he devoted himself to Helen, and it was not long before I 
saw that it was with Mr. Huger’s knowledge and consent. 

Indeed there could not have been a fairer match. There were 
not two finer families in all Virginia. Lands and slaves they had 
in full measure, and Courtney Fairfax’s dark eyes and face made a 
picture with Miss Helen’s golden curls and pink cheeks. No wonder 
the two fathers wished it. But the will of the old and the will of 
the young—when did they ever agree ? , 

In proportion as Courtney Fairfax pushed his gallantries Helen . 
began to grow cool, till at last she was but barely civil for a hostess. 
Mr. Huger was bound to notice it ere long, and then I wondered 
what the end would be. : 

She had declined to dance one evening, and he had pressed her 
to do so earnestly, just as the Squire came up with the Countess on 
his arm. 

‘*Nonsense !” said the Squire, sharply. “Go at once! You 
keep your guests waiting.” 

“ But, papa,” said Helen, “I do not wish to—I have a headache.” 

** J wish it,” interrupted her father, sternly. “It is not the part 
of a hostess to give way to her own indisposition.” 

“*Sir,” said Mr. Fairfax, quickly, ‘‘I beg you to withdraw your 
command. If your daughter does not wish—” 

“Helen !” said the Squire; and without a word she laid her hand 
upon Mr. Fairfax’s arm, and went of in the midst of his protests 
and apologies, 
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The Countess had watched the little scene in silence, and now she 
glanced after them, and then at the Squire, who was frowning. 

‘‘Surely, Eugene,” she said, in a low, earnest tone, “you would 
not constrain her ?” 

‘¢She is a foolish child who does not know what she would have 
herself,” he answered, angrily. “Say no more of it, Diane.” 

The Countess was a wise woman, and held her peace, but I saw 
her thoughtfully watching them, often, after that. 

This was the state of things when it came to the new year, and 
to the very eve itself. 

We had had music all the evening, and at length the guests had 
scattered to their rooms, and silence had fallen on the house. Only 
the Squire lingered below over some matter, and I had stopped to 
put away the silver, as my habit was, when Giles came in upon us 
with a very white face, and spoke to the master. He was all of a 
tremble; but though he spoke low, I heard what he said. 

Henry the coachman had seen a man hanging about for an hour 
past, and had kept lookout, meaning to surprise him. He had 
just seen him climb like a cat up one of the trellises. He was 
. watching below. Would the Squire give orders for a search up- 
stairs, and they would take the thief in the act. 

The Squire was on the alert once. 

“Which trellis ?” he demanded. 

‘‘That near the young mistress’s window.” 

A cold chill went through me at the words. I scarce dared raise 
my eyes to the Squire’s face, and as I did so there came the sound 
of a dull crash, a low cry, a heavy fall outside, and Henry’s voice 
crying as if smothered, ‘‘ Help !” 

Giles leaped out. The Squire turned and sprang upstairs, and 
I after him. The next instant we were both at the door of Miss 
Helen’s room. The Squire knocked. 

‘Helen ! what is it? Open the door !” 

There was no sound. In another minute the Squire had set his 

shoulder to the door, burst it open, rushed in, dragged me through, 
and slammed it to again. And then we both stood still. 

There in the middle of the room, in a loose wrapper, her hair 
about her shoulders, as white as a ghost, stood Miss Helen, an image 
of despair and defiance. 

The window was open behind her, and at her feet lay a — 
man’s embroidered riding-gauntlet. 

There was a moment’s awful pause while the Squire stood dhitine 
from it to her. Somehow her whole attitude told the story. I saw 
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Mr. Huger give one frightful shudder; then he stooped, lifted the 
glove and hurled it straight in her face, with one word between his 
set teeth—*“ Harlot!” Word and glove struck her together, raising 
a scarlet stripe on her white cheek. She put up her hands appeal- 
ingly. 

“ Father!” 

He strode past her to the window. 

“Giles! Henry! Hold him fast !” he called out. 

Giles’s voice came up tremblingly from below: 

“Tf you please, Squire, he is escaped. He had knocked poor 
Henry senseless, and was gone before I got here.” 

Mr. Huger swore a tremendous oath. ‘‘ Search the grounds, the 
woods--for your lives!” he commanded; then he slammed to the 
window and strode back. 

As he passed her, with the courage of despair his daughter threw 
herself at his feet and seized his coat. 

“Father, for God’s sake—for my mother’s sake, forgive !” 

I thought for an instant he would have killed her where she 
knelt ; the next I could almost have wished he had, for he looked 
at her—a look to change your blood with terror. 

‘‘ Where is your dastard paramour?” said he. 

She fell away from him shuddering and in silence. 

**Do you hear?” he repeated. ‘‘ Where is your lover, girl ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, faintly, ‘I hear.” 

Then she rose to her feet, white and shaking, and confronted him 
defiantly for the second time in her life. 

will never tell you!” 

“Then,” roared the Squire, ‘‘ follow him!” He pointed to the 
window, his face convulsed with fury. 

We both shrank back involuntarily. May heaven forgive him 
what happened next ! 

“What!” he cried, “ you will not!” and he rushed to the door 
and flung itopen. “Friends! Gentlemen !” he shouted, in a voice 
no one would hear twice without obeying. “Ho, there,all of you!’ 

There was no need of.s6 much noise, for the corridor was already 
full of guests and servants half-dressed, just as they had rushed 
from their rooms at the uproar ; and in an instant the doorway was 
full of excited faces, thinking of fire or murder at the least. Colonel 
Peyton Fairfax was there, and Courtney; and behind them all 
came the Countess in her long white robe, her beautiful dark hair 
fully to her knees ; her young son clinging to her as he had been 
startled from his sleep; and the tall figure of the Earl behind them, 
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Somehow her presence seemed to add the last touch of horror. 
Never, never shall I forget the one look Helen turned upon her 
father. A man upon his dying bed need pray to be delivered from 
no worse torture than the memory of such a look. 

The Squire met it with a laugh of scorn. He pointed his finger 
at the shrinking girl. 

“TI crave your pardon, good people,” said he, ‘for calling you 
from your beds, but I bid you all to witness ’tis not for nothing, 
but for such a sight as you will ne’er look upon again—a Huger and 
a harlot !” 

There was an exclamation from all, and involuntarily all shrank 
backward. Only the Countess did not shrink. She stood with her 
eyes on Helen, and such a look of dumb, hopeless horror as I never 
saw on human countenance before. 

The Squire’s gaze fell upon her, and his face grew convulsed, as 
if the bitterness of his shame were forced anew upon him. 

‘* Aye,” said he, with fresh access of rage, “‘ the last of her name 
and the first of her shame! Look at her!” | 

I think he was mad, truly crazed with despair and pride, else he 
had never done it—his own flesh and blood, for all her loathly sin. 
More than one thought so, for there was a murmur among the 
guests, and old Mr. Fairfax laid his hand upon the Squire’s shoul- 
der soothingly. 

“ Huger,” said he, ‘‘my good old friend, you say you know not 
what. Best get to bed. Why, man, you talk wildly—you are 
mad!” 

The Squire shook him off like a leaf. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘‘I am as sane as you are. I would—” his face 
contracted—‘‘I were mad indeed! It isasI have said. Even these 
lips—” with a gesture—‘‘ will tell you so, and—there lies the gal- 
lant’s gage!” 

At this all eyes followed to the glove at her feet. 

Mr. Fairfax turned hastily to Helen. 

** Mistress Helen,” said he, “for God’s sake, speak; set this right! 
Here are all friends. Say that your good father is distraught—there 
-be such seizures! For the glove,’tis soon explained. Your father’s, 
is it not, or yours? Speak, dear child. Silence does you wrong— 
for a moment even.” | 

There was a pause. Every eye rested upon her. Then, I my- 
self am witness, she stooped, caught up the glove, and pressed it 
to her lips. 

“It is true,” she said, 
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There was a gasp of horror. I could feel the good people draw 
instinctively closer to each other, and a sudden icy look took the 
place of pitying glances. 

“©You hear !” said the Squire. 

Mr. Fairfax laid his two hands upon the Squire’s. ‘My poor 
friend! ” said he, with deep emotion. 

“Enough!” interrupted Mr. Huger, roughly. ‘I did not call 
you here to pity or condole, but to be witness. She has dishonored 
name and home: she is no child of mine! Let her go to her lover 
—let her hide her shame where she will; this roof shall not shelter 
her an hour longer! Go!” he cried violently, turning to her. 

Still clasping the glove to her bosom, she made a half-fainting 
step to go. A shudder went round, half-pity, half-loathing. And 
across that subdued stir a voice like mournful music went drifting: 

“Eugene!” 

It was the Countess. As pallid as the girl herself, she had pressed 
forward. Her hand still rested as if unconsciously upon her boy’s 
shoulder, while the Earl remained close behind. 

“ Eugene !” 

At the name and the tone I saw the Squire shake from head to 
foot, and Helen glance up, and, as if for the first time realizing all, 
bury her face in her hands. 

“ Eugene,” said the Countess again, “ what is it you would do?” 

“ Justice !” answered the Squire, sternly. 

Her lips trembled. “ Eugene—mercy !” she pleaded, “ not jus- 
tice!” 

Mr. Huger turned scarlet. “Mercy !” he repeated, “mercy for 
that !”—he pointed—“ for a coward, a liar, a woman without faith 
or honor! You are mad, Diane! Mercy!-—for a child whom I have 
reared to be like you! Do you hear, Diane?” he cried, vehemently ; 
‘*T reared her to be like you. I taught her to make you her model, 
her faith, her religion, as you were her father’s. I gave her your 
picture to pray to!”—with a step he reached the great portrait, 
seized it, and turned the face to the wall. “I taught her to stand 
before it and say two words: Cowrage! Purity! J gave her your 
name. I would have made her in your image if I could: and now— 
look there! Mercy /” 

Everybody in the room was trembling. As for Helen, she had 
sunk rather than fallen to the floor. The cruel words seemed 
launched at her bowed head. 

The Countess alone was not trembling. “Eugene,” she said, 
had no mother.” 
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“‘She had a guardian angel,” he replied, sternly. 

The slight hand grasped the boy’s shoulder still as if for support. 

“‘She loved. Eugene, forgive her !” 

“Loved!” the word burst from his lips. “Did not I too love 
once? Loved!—what of it ?” 

“You werea man. She is a woman,a mere girl,a child. Think 
of your own youth, your own sins!” 

“She is a woman,” he repeated, bitterly, “and ten times dishon- 
ored. Nota word more; you plead in vain! What do you, sinless 
saint, the proudest, purest woman that lives, know of such a fall as 
that? She is no better in my eyes than the vilest painted thing 
that walks the street. No more!” as the Countess made an effort 
to speak. “ You shall not soil your lips with pleading for her. Let 
her go—go at once,” he raised his voice, “and rid me of her 
infamy !” 

Helen made a despairing attempt to rise. 

The Countess cast one look about the room. 

“‘Oh!” she said, ‘‘is there no one of you who will speak for her ? 
Will you let her go like this ?” 

Everybody looked at his neighbor, but none spake. Instead—it 
was strange to see it—the whole assemblage began to melt away. 
You could not say who began or who followed, but one by one they 
all slunk silently out, till in a few minutes there were left of the 
entire party only the Earl, the Countess, the young lord, and my- 
self. And none had spoken. 

The Countess looked at her husband. Their eyes met. She 
looked from him to her young son and back again, and she bowed 
her head. 

Immediately the Earl made a quiet sign to the boy,.who, with 
his knightly obedience, left the room. Then we saw the Countess 
lift her head proudly and, looking neither to the right nor left, go 
straight to the prostrate figure on the floor. She knelt beside it, 
and put her arms about it with loving tenderness. 

‘‘ Helen !” said she, ‘‘ my darling! I have been even the same 
as you !” 

Never again in this world shall I hear a cry like that which broke 
the silence as the stupefied girl raised herself, glanced for one instant 
into the divine face bent above her, and threw herself, with that 
cry, into the arms outstretched to gather her in. 

When I looked again, I beheld the Squire absolutely livid, stand- 
ing above the Countess and striving to tear her from the other. 

‘Diane, you are mad!” he said, ‘‘ you are mad! Diane, for 
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God’s sake !” and when he found his efforts useless he turned his 
horrified eyes to the Earl. ‘‘'Take her away,” said he; ‘‘ she is mad!” 

The Earl had not moved from his place. ‘She is not mad,” he 
said. 

Great drops of agony broke out on the Squire’s forehead. 

“ You are all mad,” he stammered. “She calumniates herself to 
shield that wretch. You are a man; will you let that monstrous 
lhe— 

‘¢ Sir |” said the Earl, ‘‘ she cannot lie !” 

Mr. Huger gave him one awful look, staggered back, and stood 
absolutely silent. In that instant the faith of his whole life withered 
and fell from him. When he spoke again it was—very low, and as 
to himself—these words: 

“T believed her a saint !” 

‘Then, sir,” answered the Earl, ‘‘ what must you believe her 
now ?” 

The Squire looked at him a pene vaguely, until the full mean- 
ing of the words seemed to burst upon him. He turned to the 
Countess. The next we knew he was kneeling at her feet. 

“Diane!” we heard him cry, “Diane!” while he bowed his 
white head to her robe’s hem and ‘pressed his lips to it. 

« Bugene,” said she quietly, looking down at him, “I was young 
and motherless. I too had a father who would constrain me. I 
loved. A girl’s heart, Eugene, will not endure all things.” She laid 
her hand upon his snowy head. ‘‘ Here is your child, Eugene.” 

“Yes,” he murmured, ‘‘ yes, she will forgive; I am an old man. 
Helen, my daughter!” He lifted his trembling hands to her. 


But at the sight of that venerable head at her feet, with a cry of 


loving passion his daughter stooped, raised him with all her girl’s 
strength, and threw her arms about him, while she rained tears and 
kisses upon him. For the first time father and danghter were 
together. But he was shaking like a leaf. 

The Countess motioned to Helen, and leaning upon his daughter’s 
arm, slowly and unsteadily, like an old man, the Squire passed from 
the room. I moved aside to let them pass, but I think he was not 
aware of anyone. He was like one dazed. 

The Earl and Countess followed down the long corridor. Not 
a word was spoken, but as they went I saw the Earl stoop -silently 
and press his lips to his wife’s hand where it lay upon his arm. 

* * * * 

It is many years since they went away, Miss Helen and her hus- 

band, the Earl and Countess, their young son and the Squire. 
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From time to time we heard of them, now in France, now visit- 
ing the Earl’s estates in England. And as years went by, from 
time to time word would reach us of the Countess, of her beauty 
and her goodness. She was loved with a kind of idolatry both 
by simple and gentle. And the young lord grew to be a gallant 
soldier. 

At last after many years the Squire came home. They had wished 
to keep him, but he would come, for he had a longing to look once 
more upon the land of his birth, and the house where he had been 
twice born, if I may say so. 

_ I was out on the steps to meet him when he came, a feeble, 
white-haired man, but with the old proud carriage of the head, and 
a new and touching gentleness of eye and lip. 

He took my hand in his warmly. “I have come home to Vir- 
ginia to die, Mrs. Patton,” said he, with a smile; and I well be- 
lieved he spoke truth. 

Giles waited upon him as of old that night, and he fell asleep 
early and peacefully. But when Giles went to waken him in the 
morning he was not in his room. 

They searched the house over, and then I bethought me of Miss 
Helen’s room, which was commonly kept closed. 

There, sure enough, we found him. 

With the last effort he ever made he had pulled the large arm- 
chair into the middle of the room, facing the portrait of the Count- 
ess, and in it he had sunk exhausted. 

His head was thrown a little back against the cushion, so that 
even in death the sightless eyes seemed still to gaze at the face 
above, and a reflection of her smile played about his lips. 

He died as he had lived, adoring, with her image in his heart. 

: GracE ELLERY CHANNING. 


OVERTONES. 


Into the dust the player flung 
The string that broke beneath his bow. 
What song divine was left unsung 
Should other than the master know ? 


And yet its lightest breath had filled 
All heaven itself with melody, 
In overtones that subtly thrilled 
Above the chord’s wild harmony. 
W. G. VAN TASsEL SUTPHEN. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR AGRICULTURE. 


It is a startling fact that we are always within a year of starva- 
tion. Not as individuals, but asa people. A year of non-produc- 
tion, and our warehouses would be emptied—our mills would cease 
to grind. Two years of non-production and the accumulated wealth 
of the nation would be exhausted in the purchase of food, if indeed 
that happier land might be found which could supply our wants. 

This axiom is not repeated here to suggest that we need stand 
in fear of even a remote approach to this contingency, but rather 
to intimate the immense dependence of the nation upon a contin- 
uously successful agriculture. 

If the further development of our agriculture—which thus far 
has been the most wonderful example of the supporting power of 
a great and growing people that the world has yet witnessed— 
should cease ; if production should only maintain its present status, 
while our population continued to increase for another generation 
in the ratio of the immediate past, we should soon consume two 
years’ product in one, and so be reduced at once to the verge of 
starvation, or else be compelled to place ourselves upon an indeter- 
minate regimen of half-rations. 

As it is the purpose of this paper to deal only with so much of 
our agriculture as pertains to the production of food, we shall have 
to pause for a moment at the statistics of agricultural exports and 
imports, before considering the matter of surplus production. 

The statistician of the Agricultural Department at Washington 
Says: 

“It appears that the proportion of all agricultural products 
exported is about ten per cent” of the whole: or, “exclusive of 
cotton and tobacco, about five per cent.” 

Or, in comparison with the imports, the balance of agricultural 
trade in our favor is about $50,000,000. 


Against this the value of cotton and tobacco exported is, in round 
numbers, $180,000,000 ; leaving the amount of our shortage—not 
surplus—of food-production equalling $130,000,000. 

In the light of these figures, the proud boast that “we feed the 


world” can hardly be sustained. But we may well be satisfied 


without any surplus at all, even with the case as it stands, because 
we are the best-fed people under the sun, and we come very near 
indeed to feeding ourselves. 
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We average an amount of food per capita that is not dreamed of 
elsewhere ; and that it is not great in volume alone, but is of the 
highest potential energy as well, the progress of the nation amply 
testifies. 

We have been well fed so long, and have become so accustomed 
to the enormous figures that give numerical expression to the great 
volume of our production; we have become so familiar with the 
fact that millions of acres are annually withdrawn from the public 
domain for the avowed purpose of adding to our cultivated area ; 
and, above all, we have been so strenuously told that we produce a 
‘‘surplus,” that it has not seemed worth while to question the in- 
definite continuance of this happy state of affairs. There are in- 
deed some food products of which we export a considerable propor- 
tion. The principal ones are wheat, meat, and cheese. All others, 
though combining to make a large total, are confined to varying, 
but always small, percentages. Wheat is the one great item. For 
the fiscal year 1866-7 we exported 27.9 per cent of the whole prod- 
uct. In comparison with this, all other items are insignificant, 
and with this make an average of less than five per cent of the 
whole. 

The increase in our production of wheat was abnormal during a 
long term of years subsequent to 1850. This was due principally 
to the fact that during this period the tide of immigration set 
largely toward lands especially adapted to wheat-growing; and 
further, the industry was particularly stimulated during part of 
this term, say from 1875 to 1880, by a series of crop-failures in 
Europe causing a demand which never existed before and may 
never exist again. 

In 1849 the wheat-yield in the United States was equivalent to 
4.33 bushels for each inhabitant. In 1859 it reached 5.5 bushels. 
In 1869, 7.46 bushels. In 1879, 9.16 bushels. There it stopped. 
In 1884, notwithstanding the momentum which tbe industry had 
received, and notwithstanding, further, the fact that the crop of that 
year was the greatest ever harvested, the proportionate supply re- 
mained éxactly the same as in 1879, viz., 9.16 bushels per capita. 

Since then we have not again been able to attain that high-water 
mark of production, nor is it likely that we shall ever again have 
so generous a yield in proportion to our population. During the 
five years since 1884 production has been falling back, while popu- 
lation has steadily continued to increase: so that now there exists 
a wide gulf that must be bridged before the race can be resumed 
on equal terms. 
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Since 1880 there has been no permanent increase of the wheat 
area. A larger acreage was sown in 1884, which made possible 
the great crop of that year; but in no other year of this decade 
has the acreage equalled that of 1880. 

Another point to operate against the probability that the increase 
in production wid in the future keep pace with the increase of 
population is the fact that there is a slight, but marked and gen- 
eral, decrease in the average yield ; it having been thus far during 
the present decade 12 bushels per acre as against 12.4 bushels for 
the preceding decade. 

This decrease in average yield cannot be attributed to local or 
temporary causes ; it isan ailment that does not affect wheat alone, 
but is pervading our whole agriculture. For the same compara- 
tive periods the production of corn has declined from 27.1 bushels 
per acre to 23.8 bushels. Oats have declined from 28.4 bushels to 
26.5 ; rye, from 14.1 bushels to 11.9; barley, from 22 bushels to 
21.8 ; and buckwheat, from 17.7 bushels to 12.8. While the yield 
of potatoes, a most important item of our food-supply, has de- 
creased from 87.7 bushels per acre to 75.7 bushels. Or, expressed 
in percentages, this loss is as follows: wheat, .032; corn, .121; 
oats, .066; rye, .15; barley, .009; buckwheat, .275; potatoes, 

These declines are not great, but they are important because they 
should not exist at all. If production goes one way, while popula- 
tion goes the other, they can soon get as far apart as the two men 
in the old arithmetic, who start at a given point and walk in oppo- 
site directions. 

The total area cultivated in cereal crops is, however, increasing. 
From 1880 to 1887 the gain was seventeen per cent ; but our popu- 
lation, meanwhile, is estimated to have increased twenty-one per 
cent. 

Here, the man who was going backward before is now going 
forward, but less rapidly than his fellow. At this rate he can 
never overtake him. In other words, not only is the area cultivated 
for food-products increasing less rapidly than our population, but 
the average production from a given area is decreasing. 

The above statement regarding the addition to the cultivated 
area may, at the first thought, be surprising to some who are 
familiar with the figures that represent the amount of land annually 
withdrawn from the public domain. But it must be remembered 
that only a small portion of that so withdrawn is at once subjected 


to tillage. 
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In 1881 the number of acres withdrawn amounted to 10,893,- 
397; in 1882, 14,309,166 ; in 1883, 19,430,032; in 1884, 27,531,- 
170; the total for the four years aggregating the immense 
quantity of 72,163,765 acres. While that actually brought under 
cultivation during the same time amounted to only 20,895,029 
acres. 

It cannot be expected that the territorial expansion of our agri- 
culture should keep pace with the growth of population, as the 
highest development of the nation is only compatible with a con- 
dition wherein the labor of the few may furnish food for the 
many. We have been progressing upon that line, with the conse- 
quent lessening of the percentage engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
But as our average production per area is decreasing, this consti- 
tutes a factor upon the wrong side in the problem of maintaining 


-our present food-supply, notwithstanding the enlargement of the 


power of the individual cultivator, in his relation to territorial area, 
by the continuous improvement of agricultural machinery. 

Thus, existing conditions seem to indicate the demand for change 
in the policy and methods of our agriculture, unless we are willing 
eventually to take rank with the overcrowded nations of Europe. 

A nation can hardly be overcrowded in the sense of having in- 


sufficient room for its people. But that nation is overcrowded, 


however wide its territory, when its agriculture becomes inadequate 
for its sustenance. If we are in danger of becoming overcrowded 
in this way, it is pertinert now to discover, if possible, where the 
blame lies, and to seek for a remedy. 

‘Is it possible that while we are devoting ourselves to trade, com- 
merce, manufactures, literature, art, and the sciences, we are per- 
mitting the industry that must sustain and nourish all of these to 
languish? 

Is it possible that the farmer is ignorant of his business, that he 
cannot make a more satisfactory showing than this? In our rapid 
advancement in education and general enlightenment, are we as a 
whole outstripping a class—and that one so large and important? 
Are our soils becoming impoverished? Is a reckless policy being 
pursued with our new lands? These and endless other questions 
may be asked; but how shall they be answered? 

It may be said, and it is no reflection upon him that it is so, that 
the farmer is often ignorant of his business—that is, ignorant of 
the business of agriculture, as apart from the practice of the occu- 
pation. While making good crops he is often encroaching heavily 
upon his capital, and delusively flattering himself that he is reaping 
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handsome dividends. That is, by heavy and ill-considered crop- 
ping, he will exhaust the vital principle of the land, until it refuses 
to pay further dividends in crops. Then, looking for the capital, 
that it may be reinvested elsewhere to better advantage, it is found 
that it, too, is depleted, by reason of the land having lost its value 
as an interest-paying stock. ‘Thus is laid the foundation for the 
most serious obstacle to our agricultural progress—decrease in the 
average yield. 

However the development of a better condition in this respect is 
to be brought about, there is no question as to the direction which 
the improvement must take. It is imperative upon us to obtain 
better results from the area already under cultivation: to make a 
given amount of land, plus a given amount of labor, produce more 
food. 

Now the cultivator too often skims only superficially, getting as 
much as he can from a hundred acres, but paying no attention at 
all to developing the maximum capacity of one. It is true that if 
the latter were done,territorial expansion would be temporarily cur- 
tailed, as the concentration of labor required to bring the best re- 
sults from each acre would render it impossible that the individual 
should cultivate so much as formerly. ‘The territorial limit might 
be enlarged by attracting a larger proportion of the population 
toward agriculture: but that is not advisable, because the enlight- 
ened advancement of a nation is dependent upon the proportion 
engaged in commerce, the arts and sciences. It is for the best good 
of agriculture, too, that the major population should be non-pro- 
ductive. 

If, then, it is not to the increase of our acres that we must look, 
but to the possibility of making more from those which we already 
till, there remains only the question of the methods by which we 
shall undertake to accomplish this. The application of fertilizers 
is a very direct method for increasing the productiveness of the 
soil. The agricultural journals give plenty of formulas. But this 
is expensive, and will bring us at once to another and harder prob- 
lem—‘‘ how to feed the soil while the soil feeds us.” 

It may be done by irrigation—an expensive but excellent and 
efficacious method for certain localities. Or it may be done by ascer- 
taining what each individual portion of soil is best adapted for, and 
confining it as nearly to the production of that crop as may be done 
without allowing it to deteriorate. Agriculture is an exact science, 
and this predisposition can be ascertained and the methodic treat- 
ment prescribed with a tolerable certainty as to results. 
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There are lands now undergoing cultivation which for a series of 
years have not repaid the expenditure upon them. The unfortu- 
nate owners still subject them tothe plough, hoping against hope that 
through some miraculous dispensation their labors will be at last 
rewarded. While, in the older States, great districts of land may be 
found whose cultivation has been abandoned, and where agriculture 
is already one of the lost arts, and its name a tradition rather than 
a memory. 

Were this an agricultural essay—which it is not—methods for 
coping with the problems that confront the individual farmer 
might at least be suggested. But the one important fact to keepin 
sight is that eventually these acres will be needed to support the 
population which this land will possess, and that they should now be 
made ready for their destiny. 

Mr. J. B. Dodge, the able statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture, in adverting to the fact that it does not, says: “‘ It is 
scarcely to be expected that our extension of crop area will keep 
pace with the increase of population.” But * production ” should 
not be put in place of ‘‘ extension.” By the end of another half- 
century the increased population will demand an amount of food 
beside which our present enormous production will seem a mere 
bagatelle. 

We have already seen that within four years more than 72,000.- 
000 acres were withdrawn from the public domain, while in seven 
years—which included these four—only a little more than one- 
fourth of that was added to the crop area. Too much margin is 
here allowed for speculation, too great an inducement is held out 
for shiftless agriculture. At the present rate of pre-emption, home- 
steading, timber-claiming, etc., etc., the present generation will 
see the last acre of our public domain pass into private possession, 
while only a comparatively small portion will be under cultivation, 
and so adding to the wealth of the nation. 

A conservative policy would suggest that the future homesteader 
be limited to the amount that he can cultivate. To put into his 
hands, practically without price, an amount that he can usually 
cultivate, if at all,only superficially, not only tends, as we have said, to 
shiftless methods and the rapid exhaustion of our virgin soils, but 
likewise robs the coming generation of their rightful heritage in 
these lands. Beyond the amount that is necessary to enable the 


~ home-seeker to become an independent cultivator, that is, self-sup- 


porting from the land he cultivates, the balance of the lands should 


remain the property of the nation. Individuals should not profit ~ 
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by the increase in value of any acre upon which they have not ex- 
pended ‘‘the sweat of their face.” The coming generation should 
have the same opportunity that this one has to obtain free homes ; 
but neither of them should be allowed to obtain a speculative in- 
terest in any portion of the public lands. 

It is the destiny of this nation to have and support a population 
greater than that of any existing empire. It is for us now to say 
whether that support shall consist, as it dees to-day among the 
millions of China, of a quantity and quality of food that will at 


_ the best but keep burning a weak and inefficient spark of life, or 


whether it shall be the same generous, even wasteful, abundance that 
to-day is the supporting power of our national energy and progress. 

An ample food-supply means life and health, comfort and happi- 
ness, to the bulk of the population, the laboring classes ; as an inad- 
equate supply means suffering and misery and a direct increase of 
the death-rate. 

Malthus long ago sounded the alarm of the possibility of a popu- 
lation that the agriculture of the earth could not sustain; but few 
sober reasoners have found his theories of sufficient importance 
to demand serious consideration. Carlyle, on the other hand, said 
that, as he understood it, one acre of ground would suffice for the 
support of nine people. But no nation can yet estimate its sup- 
porting power upon that basis. Between the two theorists lies the 
great middle-ground of practicality. At present we use nearly 
three acres to furnish the support of each individual. At that 
ratio, the most moderate increase that statisticians predict would 
give us within two generations a population that would require the 
product of every arable acre of our domain for its sustenance, But 
we shall be wiser than to reach this pass, Although we are now 
producing less, according to the area cultivated, than any other 
civilized nation, instances could be multiplied indefinitely to show 
that we can do better. Isolated experiments have shown that our 
average yield of both corn and wheat can upon favorable soils be — 
increased seven-fold. While with some minor products the amount 
that is obtained bears almost no relation to that which may be ob- 
tained. With the knowledge of such possibilities there will be no 
valid reason why the agriculture of the United States should not 
provide as well for half a billion people a hundred years hence as 
it does for sixty-four millions to-day. But again we say, it cannot 
be done at our present rate of retrogression. 3 

JAMES K. REEVE. 

FRANELIN, O. 
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LOVE IN THE SUGAR-CAMP. 


Wuat sweeter of the sweets of youth—- 
Of youth abloom and springtime sunny— 
Than love’s night in the sugar-booth 

Round kettles of the maple honey ? 


All day the live trees have distilled 
From thawy mould their luscious juices, 

And all day down the spiles has rilled 
The nectar from the barky sluices. 


The grove’s run, twice collected in, 
Has kept all day the caldrons fuming, 
And now their winy foams begin 

To sirup into golden spuming. 


Come swains and sweethearts from the farms— 
The farms’ young men and maidens pairing— 

Along lone paths, where moonrise charms 
Their steps to linger, hither faring. 


As flock the couples to the glow, 
Just where the shine with shadow closes, 
Hearts peep from eyes, and blushes blow 
Out of the dark like morning roses. 


All one another greet by name 
(There are no Misters and no Misses), 
And girls touch boyish lips with flame 
By proxy of their mutual kisses. 


They sing old songs, they play old plays, 
They run the revels of old dances, 

And make the hours between the days 
Realities of old romances. 


And now they huddle to the board 
(The dear so near that pulses quicken), 
Where into earthen trays is poured 
The bubbling mell to cool and thicken. 


The damsels knead the waxen cakes, 
And shape them for the banquet handy, 

And that night many a fond pair makes 
The tie that binds of ropes of candy. 
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O cheeks of roses, hair of flax, 
And eyes like heaven in April weather, 
My dream still tastes that maple wax 
And that sweet love of you together. 


Ah! rarer than the work of bees, 
Ah! finer than love’s later fashion, 

The sweetness from the sugar-trees, 
The sweetness of the heart’s first passion ! 


CoaTEes KINNEY. 
XENIA, O. 


TOM MARSHALL: THE OINOMANIAC ORATOR. 


To call Tom Marshall, by which name he was universally known 
throughout Kentucky, Thomas F. Marshall, would be virtually to 
smother his identity. He would, I venture to say, scarcely have 
recognized himself by any such prenominal formalism. That he 
should be Tom to everybody, and Tom only, even to those who had 
never seen him, is a kind of key to his eccentric character. He 
was especially popular in his native State, aid he always courted 
popularity; seldom aiming, unfortunately for him, at anything 
sounder or higher. The impression he made on the community in 
which he lived and died was marked, though mainly personal. He 
has been dead more than a quarter of a century; but he is still 
vividly and kindly remembered in nearly every county of Kentucky. 
Locally, he was notorious, not less than famous: he had fully as 
many defects as merits; and he was far better known by those than 
by these. In truth, he was compact of incongruities and opposites: 


he had no virtue without its corresponding blemish, though he had 


blemishes without corresponding virtues. 

Marshall has often been styled a typical Kentuckian. He was a 
type of a certain class of Kentuckians; but not by any means of the 
best class, though, unhappily, of a class with which the State is 
largely associated. He had a variety of vices, some of which are fre- 
quently designated as picturesque; the most conspicuous of them 
being intemperance, and the others congenial thereto. To such 
vices Kentucky, albeit prone to Scriptural belief, is the reverse of 
puritanic, and inclined therefore to be very tolerant. She has ever 
been disposed to pardon ordinary infractions of morality, in con- 
sideration of personal courage, generousness, warm sympathy, inde- 
pendence and frankness of manner, all of which Marshall owned in 
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excess. His claim on public attention was that of an orator; and 


it is thought that, but for his frequent, almost constant, debauches, . 


he would have stood much higher in such capacity. This opinion 
may be questioned, for his reputation in Kentucky was great; and 
it is not improbable that a considerable part of it may, as so often 
happens, have sprung from his lifelong irregularities. We all know 
how an obvious vice, or a set of vices, though they may impair a 
man’s special ability, are apt to enhance his fame by rendering him 
notorious. It would seem as if the community, afflictively con- 
scious of his generally-conceded moral defect, were eager to recom- 
pense him therefor by exaggerating the quality of his intellect. 

The mere facts of Marshall’s life are these: he was the son of Dr. 
Louis Marshall, and a nephew of Chief Justice John Marshall; was 
born at Frankfort, Ky., June 7, 1801, and died near Versailles, in 
that State, September 22d, 1864. At thirty odd, he removed to 
Louisville, and practised there his profession, that of the law, with 
success. He felt a warm interest in politics; was sent for two terms 
to the State Legislature, and chosen judge of the Circuit Court in 
that city. Later he was elected to Congress from Woodford County, 
and distinguished himself as a debater; eliciting the highest praise 
from John Quincy Adams, to whose convictions and course he 
was vehemently opposed. Although a Whig when he entered the 
House, he soon took offence at Henry Clay, the leader of the party, 
of whom he had been an ardent admirer. Consequently he opposed 
the great commoner’s United States Bank Bill; afterward advo- 
cated the annexation of Texas, and supported Polk for the Presi- 
dency. For some years preceding the Civil War, he lectured, mainly 
in the Southwest, on history, geology, and temperance. He was 
frequently praised to excess for his efforts, which were singularly 
uneven and precarious. He was often called in Kentucky the 
greatest orator of his time; but that State is so wedded to hyper- 
bole in speaking of her sons, and indeed of all her products, that 
ber superlatives may in general be abated without imperiling the 
truth. 

Marshall lived in stirring times. He was lawyer, politician, tip- 
pler, duellist, wit, soldier (in the Mexican War), worldling, lecturer. 
But it was common, in his day, to consider him chiefly as orator; 
oratory being what may be named a specialty in his State, where 
the crop of orators is believed to be as luxuriant as the crops of 
corn, hemp, and tobacco. Able and brilliant as he was, he had no 
permanent success in anything: he was essentially a glittering fail- 
ure, He needed force of will, solidity of character, steadiness of 
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purpose, sincerity.of aim. Not unlike the Duke of Buckingham, 
as described in Dryden’s familiar verse, he was continually on the 
eve of rare accomplishment, without getting further. He never ~ 
fulfilled the expectations formed of him. No sooner had he 
reached an unusual height than he would fall into the depths of 
inebriety. The report of some particular distinction for himself 
was commonly followed by the news of a beastly carousal. He 
was a conspicuous example to invigorate a moral. The day after 
the evening of one of his eloquent discourses on total abstinence, he 
was apt to be a striking object-lesson of the evil of its violation. 
His entire career might be regarded as that of an habitual drinker, 
relieved by occasional spasms of sobriety. The claim, often put 
forward, that he was the first orator of his day may be contested; 
but he was, undeniably, the most gifted drunkard in Kentucky. 

When elected, at thirty-one, to the Legislature from Woodford, 
he was appointed chairman of a select committee to report on the 
proceedings of the nullifying convention of South Carolina. The 
office was important, and he discharged its duties most creditably, 
showing how groundless alike was her cause of complaint and her 
threatened remedy. Referring to the leaders of the movement, he 
wrote: “ We would adjure them by their own great names—names 
won in the service of the Union, and hitherto looked upon with 
patriotic pride—by the talents so gloriously exerted in defence of 
the very principles they now denounce; we would adjure them to 
be satisfied with lawful game. Let them not dream of a resem- 
blance between themselves and the fathers of the Revolution. Man- 
kind will not and cannot recognize it. Should they succeed in 
goading enthusiasm to madness, in infusing their own wild passions 
into the people of the South, and plunge the United States into all 
the dangers and horrors of civil war, the glory of the patriot martyrs 
will not be theirs. ‘Their past honors will turn to infamy: they 
will sit in storm and darkness amid the deep execrations of man- 
kind.” 

Six years after, he vainly stood for Congress as a resident of 
Louisville, being an independent candidate against the regular 
Whig nominee, Wm. J. Graves, who soon had the misfortune to’ kill 
Jonathan Cilley, of Maine, in a duel, which created the wildest ex- 
citement throughout the nation. Marshall wasso deeply disappointed 
and angered by his overwhelming defeat—the balking of his will 
usually thus affected him—that he quitted Louisville abruptly, and 
went back to Woodford, whence he was again sent to the Legislature 
without opposition, and, several years later, as has been said, to 
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Congress. He was elected as a Whig, and a follower of Henry 
Clay ; but soon imagining that Clay had betrayed him, as he always 
declared, he became a relentless enemy of the eminent leader, and 
of everyone who bore the name. The truth is that his sensitive 
and abounding self-love was hurt by Clay’s unwillingness, from 
whatever cause, to sustain him; and he set up an opposition to the 
older politician. Clay, as is well known, permitted no show of in- 
subordination from members of his party, especially in Kentucky ; 
and the result was their immediate and irreconcilable animosity. 
Marshall, too, lost favor and prestige by savagely attacking John 
Quincy Adams, then in the House, for whom he was no match, 
naturally, in debate. His temper was such as to weaken his argu- 
ments, and betray him into positions he could not maintain ; so 
that the ex-President had him at the greatest disadvantage. Adams, 
on more than one occasion, in replying to him, conceded his ability 
in glowing terms. 

A friend of Marshall once whispered to him, on the floor of the 
House, “ You could not have received a higher compliment than 
that.” The response was, “ Pshaw! the old man is merely greasing 
my head in order to swallow me more easily.” The truth is 


that Adams’s trenchant satire and ridicule overturned the Ken- 


tuckian; and when Clay refused to come to his rescue, his cause 
was shattered. Instead of grasping the leadership, as he had 
proudly hoped, he was so laughed at in Washington and at home 
that he never quite recovered. His political career was undone: 
he recognized the fact himself, and at the end of the term quitted 
the political capital with execrations, never to return to it again. 
This was the turning-point in his course, and he never referred to 
it afterward without chagrin and anger. He always charged his 
ruin, as he named it, upon Henry Clay, whom he hated, decried, 
and denounced long after the distinguished statesman had gone to 
his grave. 

When Clay’s remains were lying in state in Louisville, and its citi- 
zens were thronging to view them, Marshall, much intoxicated (he 
was ugly in his cups), staggered toward a sad-eyed group with the 
unsteady words, ‘‘ Have you had your last look at the d——d old 
scoundrel? I hope I’ve had, by G—. The Sage of Ashland! 
Bah! How I hated the miserable old rascal !—but,” changing his 
voice and shrugging, “didn’t I fear him, too?” ‘The interrogative 
part of the sentence was his way of expressing reverence. 

Marshall’s speeches in Congress—he was forty then—have been 
highly extolled ; many ranking them as his best. They have not 
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been preserved ; for reporting was rudimentary half a century ago, 
and he had affronted the reporters of the time by his caustic on- 
slaughts on their mangled presentation of some of his finest efforts. 
One of his gibes at Tyler’s administration, delivered on the floor of 
the House, has been saved. He said it “might be put in a parenthe- 
sis—according to grammarians, a clause of a sentence inclosed be- 
tween brackets, which should be spoken in a low tone, and might 
be left out altogether without injuring the sense.” — 

Here is an extract from one of his addresses, made in Washing- 
ton, before the Congressional Total Abstinence Society, while still 
a Representative: ‘‘I would not exchange the physical sensations, 
the mere sense of animal being which belongs to a man who re- 
frains from all that can intoxicate his brain, or derange his nervous 
structure ; the elasticity with which he bounds from his couch in 
the morning; the sweet repose it yields him at night; the feeling 
with which he drinks in, through his clear eyes, the beauty and 
grandeur of surrounding Nature,—I would not exchange, I say, 
my conscious being as a strictly temperate man ; the sense of reno- 
vated youth ; the glad play with which my pulses now beat health- 
ful music ; the bounding vivacity with which the life-blood courses 
its exulting way-through every fibre of my frame; the communion 
high which my healthful ear and eye now hold with the gorgeous 
universe of God ; the splendors of the morning, the softness of the 
evening, sky; the bloom, the beauty, the verdure of earth; the music 
of the air and the waters, with all the grand associations of eternal 
Nature, reopened to the five avenues of sense—no, though poverty 
dogged me; though scorn pointed its slow finger at me as I passed; 
though want and destitution, and every element of earthly misery, 
save only crime, met my waking eye from day to day; not for the 
brightest and noblest wreath that ever encircled a statesman’s brow; 
not if some angel, commissioned by heaven, or some demon rather, 

-sent fresh from hell to test the resisting strength of virtuous resolu- 
tion, should tempt me back with all the wealth and all the honors 
which a world can bestow ; not for all that time and earth can give 
would I cast from me, so help me heaven, this precious pledge of 
a liberated mind, this talisman against temptation, and plunge 
again into the dangers and horrors which once beset my path. I 
would spurn beneath my very feet all the gifts the universe could 
offer, and live and die as I am—poor, but sober.” 

This extraordinary, prolonged, nebulous outburst seems anti- 
quated and turgid now ; but it was characteristic of the Southwest, 
fifty years ago, And it doubtless sounded very eloquent, coming 
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from Marshall’s lips in melodious, varying, dramatic tones. No 
orator can be, or should be, judged by his printed utterances. Type 
is cold and bare and empty; while speech is warm and vital and 
magnetic. The effect of an orator depends far less on what he 
says than on how he says it. Voice, gesture, facial expression, the 
subtle emanance of individuality, constitute his triumphs. He 
must be heard to be appreciated. He conjures the eye and ear, not 
the calm, critical understanding, which, indeed, he does not address. 
It was particularly so with Marshall, whose gifts were entirely oral, 
as I have been told by my elders, excellent judges, of his remarkable 
powers. I knew him only in his latter years, when his habits had 
impaired him physically and mentally. He is said to have culmi- 
nated at forty, and afterward to have steadily declined. 

He was noted for his sarcasm and repartee, for which he had un- 
questioned talent, many specimens of which are still cited in the 
Blue-Grass region. He said of his kinsman, the Rev. Robert J. 
Breckinridge, who had been a lawyer, that, after thirty, Bob took 
to the Bible, and he to the bottle. “And people say,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that I have stuck much closer to my text than he has to 
his.” 

Breckinridge was addicted to intense bitterness of speech toward 
his adversaries, in spite of his clerical calling. Having violently 
attacked Robert Wickliffe, an aged citizen of Lexington, held in 
wide esteem, he pronounced him a hoary-headed slanderer and 
sinner; but hoped that the Lord would forgive him as sincerely as 
he (B.) did. Marshall considered this rather pharisaic, and meet- 
ing his kinsman in the street, remarked slyly, “If the Lord for- 
gives old Wickliffe as you forgive him, Bob, won't he catch hell, 
though ?” 

It was Marshall who, after his election to Congress in 1841, arose 
while a dozen members were asking for recognition, and roared 
out amid general laughter (the story is now very familiar), “‘I have 
been in Washington six weeks, and have caught everything but the 
Speaker’s eye.’ 

After his quarrel with Henry Clay, he said: “If Clay should 
ever go to heaven, such is his egotism, he would try to have the 
Almighty impeached for being a Democrat ; would reorganize the 
Whig party, and get himself elected in His stead.” 

Some one told him that he destroyed his influence as a temperance 
speaker by so frequently breaking his pledge. ‘“ Not at all,” was 
his reply. “ After I have advocated the great benefit of abstinence, 
I show in my own person the deplorable evil of drunkenness, [| 
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preach temperance eloquently, and then illustrate intemperance 
still more eloquently by a terrible spree.” 

At Versailles, one day, half-tipsy, he said: ‘‘ Anyone who would 
decline a glass of our native Bourbon would, on proper provocation, 
steal a nigger. And the man who would steal a nigger is consid- 
ered worse in Kentucky than a man who would murder his grand- 
mother. Who says, then ” (and he believed in it thoroughly), “that 
Slavery is not a divine institution ?” 

There is no end of his sharp, caustic sayings, always spontaneous 
and effective. He could not drink enough—and his bibulous ca- 
pacity was remarkable—to drown his wit. 

He always adhered to the code duello, as his father had, and as 
was the custom, in his day, in Kentucky. He fought three or four 
duels, and sent at least a dozen challenges, the meetings being pre- 
vented by the interference of friends. He thought, after the man- 
ner of his State, that there was vast virtue in fighting. He was 
wounded once or twice, and wounded James Watson Webb, whom 
he had called out for censorious articles published in the Courier 
and Enquirer. Marshall was then in Congress, and, in a subse- 
quent speech in Woodford County to his constituents, he enumer- 
ated his grievances at the editor’s hands, and declared that if he 
had not challenged Webb, “there was not” (this has vivid local 
color) “ a Presbyterian lady in his district who would not have 
whipped him with her garter, in scorn and contempt, from her 
presence.” 

His life closed many years previous to his burial. During the 
last twenty he deteriorated uniformly, and his condition was often 
pitiable. When the Civil War was brewing, he sympathized keenly 
with the South ; but he had lost all influence and all following, and 
he died very poor, broken in health an@ mind, irretrievably ruined, 
leaving only his name as a calamitous admonition. Very far from 
bad, he had divers virtues, generally hidden ; while his vices were 


blatant and repulsive. Having rare gifts and opportunities, among 


them excellent lineage, robust constitution, fine presence, genius, 
culture, a host of friends, he flung them all away to gratify his de- 
moniac thirst. He was doomed, from the start, by his uncontrol- 
lable appetite. Such a man deserves commiseration. If there has 
ever been an oinomaniac, he was one. He may have served a very 
valuable purpose as a warning to his State-fellows, so many of 
whom, alas! show the same fatal tendency. His was the tragedy: 


its avail should be theirs. 
JuNius HENRI BROWNE, 
New 
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DADDY BEN. 


It was at the close of the year 1864, when homes were bare, and 
hearts were broken with the “‘ hope deferred that maketh the heart 
sick.” Destitution and penury had superseded affluence and 
luxury in the beloved ‘South Land.” Every effort was being 
made to rally soul and body to the great point of further endur- 
ance. When this stage of life’s drama has been reached, a numb- 
ness seems to settle down on everything. One lacks a purpose in 
having only to endure ! 

Our story opens in one of these homes, i in which the tension was 
very great. The master was away at the call of his country, and 
the wife and children were left to the care of an old and faithful 
servant. He literally was their only protector, adviser, and provider. 
Away from the haunts of men—miles away—miles of desolation ; for 
a victorious army counts but little the havoc made while passing 
through the enemy’s country. The homestead and the faithful old 
colored man summed up the earthly possessions of this straitened 
family. As we meet him for the first time, he stands leaning 
against the post of the avenue gate, looking over the broad fields 
lying untilled, and realizing how powerless he is to remedy matters. 
With the spirit of a hero he dares do all that may be done, but 
there is a limit to his capacity, unless like Briareus he possessed 
an overplus of hands. As he looks, he soliloquizes: 

“‘T dunno wa for do. Eberyting gwine wrong. Nuttin doin. 
How I gwine to feed Mars Bob’s wife an chillun? I dun promise 
him I would tek care ob dem—dat nuttin should harmdem. How 
I gwine to meet Mars Bob if I let em starve? *Tis only me one ! 
Miss Lucy nebber dun enny wuk in all her born days. De chillun 
is only for play wid. De niggers is all gon! Dis freedom dun tun 
dem all crazy. If I hab de money for pay for de wuk, I would be 
all right. I dunno wa for do, cos widout money neder white man 
nor nigger is anyting to talk bout. I wish Mars Bob would cum 
home an tell me wa for do; I feel mighty lonesome to-night, all by 
mysef. De owl bin hootin’ in de big oak-tree eber since dark come. 
I feel bery much like I gwine to heah bad news.” 

The old man sat down on a stump near by, and ran his fingers 
through his short, crisp, curly hair, and began a vigorous scratch- 
ing, as if by that process he hoped to extract a few ideas in this his 
great need. But ideas for money-making never come at will, and 
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Daddy Ben passed through the disappointing experience of many 
others in like predicament. 

Turning from the gate he proceeded to his cabin, which was a 
few yards from the ‘‘ big house,” as the family residence is called 


on all plantations. Here he proceded to take off his hat and - 


draw a chair up to the fireside, which opened like a great yawning 
cavern into the middle of the room. As he felt the glow from the 
oak logs, and saw the bright light filling the room from the pine 
knots, he began again to soliloquize: 


‘* Dis is a funny ting ennyhow.  Yere I is sittin’ down in a warm 


cabin, by a good fire, an I only poor ole Daddy Ben; an dere is 
Mars Bob, de owner ob de place, aint got neder house nor fire, 
Wat is dis? I jes got my freedom, and Mars Bob nebber hab 
nuttin else. Well! freedom is a good ting if you know wat for do 
wid it. *T is a mighty good ting, too, to hab sumting for eat, and a 
big fire, an close, an shoes, an cabin allus ready for you, an a mars- 
ter to git you out ob all diffikilties, an make you feel like a man 
wen he puts his han on your shoulder an says: ‘ Ben, tek care ob 
my wife an chillun when I’m gone. I look to you, Ben, to stan’ by em.’ 
I feel mighty proud den, and when I see de water in Mars Bob’s 
eyes, I kinder git blind in my own. Now, when I tink pun freedom, 
I say, yes, *tis good, shore nuff, to be free—go whar you like, an 
do wat you like (I bin doin dat all my life, only askin’ marster fust). 
But when you’s free, who’s gwine to tek care ob you when you is old 
and got de rumatiz? Well! I aint free yet enny mo dan I was, cos 
I still got Miss Lucy an de chillun on my hans, When Mars Bob 
come home, an I tun dem back to him, I gwine say: ‘ Yere dey is, 
marster, safe an sound. I tuk care ob dem de best I knowd how.’ 
An he will say: ‘God bless you, Ben! you are a good fellow, an I 
tank you mo dan I kin tell you—yon an I must nebber part.’ I will 
feel monstrous proud. Den how I gwine tell Mars Bob bout dis yere 
freedom ? I dunno wedder he heah bout it yet, but I know dis 
nigger aint gwine speak to him bout it fust. Dat aint gwine to 
do no how—” 

Just at this juncture, a prolonged blast, low and sweet, was blown 
upon a horn. 

‘¢ Ah!” said the old man, ‘‘dah is Miss Lucy. I mus go see wa 
she blow for.” 

So he shuffied over to the ‘‘ big house” in the approved darky 
style, who, when work is over, feels as if he must not exert him- 
self even to lift his feet. 

On his entering the sitting-room, the children rushed to meet the 
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old man, one of them begging him to “ play horse,” another wish- 
ing him to ‘‘ play monkey,” while another varied the monotony by 
insisting on his ‘‘ playing possum.” 

The first request he complied with by getting down on his hands 
and knees and jumping around the room with one of the children 
on his back, holding a string for reins, which the old man held in 
his teeth. For the second, he stooped down, or squatted, more 
properly speaking, drawing his knees up close to his body, and his 
arms to his sides and chest, letting his hands hang loose and limp 
from the wrists. Then, drawing up his features and squinting, 
with his eyes almost closed, he chattered as a monkey does, making 
a little shrill laugh or scream. 

But to enact the ‘‘ possum play ” was a work of greater skill and 
effort. The old man lay down on the floor and drew himself up 
into a heap, as nearly round as possible. Then, closing his eyes, 
he kept quite still, apparently dead. In spite of all the 
efforts of the children to rouse him, by tickling him with a 
straw, turning him over, pulling and dragging him about, he re- 
mained perfectly motionless, just as an opossum will when counter- 
feiting death, until a favorable moment comes, when he will steal 
away from his captor, and so, oftentimes, make his escape. When 
the children were wearied with their oft-repeated efforts to rouse 
the old man, and had retreated to seek some new amusement, he 
crawled noiselessly out of the room, and thus put an end to the 
evening’s performance. 

After this he went in search of Miss Lucy, to inquire the reason 
of his summons. He found her in the dining-room, her head rest- 
ing upon her hands, and an open letter lying before her on the 
table. As he entered the room, she looked up and said: 

“@ood-evening, Daddy Ben.” 

“ Good-ebenin, Miss Lucy,” said the old man; “ wa’s de matter 
wid you ?” 

‘‘QOh! Daddy Ben,” she replied, “<I am very, very unhappy! 
Our neighbor has just sent me a lewer from my father, telling me 
there has been a dreadful battle, and that your master is a prisoner.” 

“Umph!” said the old man, ‘ yere is anoder ting agen! Wa your 
old fader rite you all dat for ? He know berry well you can’t lebe 
de chillun by demself; cos if you go to Mars Bob I’se gwine too. 
Den wa de chillun gwine do ?” 

The old man stroked his chin, and, folding his arms, looked 
long and earnestly on the ground without speaking. 

‘Daddy Ben,” said Miss Lucy, “don’t stand there all night ; 
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hurry up and ¢ell me what Iam to do. I feel as if I am going 
mad.” 

‘‘Umph!” said the old man, ‘‘dont do dat—dont do dat—or 
you'll nebber see Mars Bob enny mo. Wait till I stwdy little bit.” 

After another long silence, the old man raised his eyes and said 
in a low, quiet tone : 

«« Miss Lucy, I’se gwine to townto-morrow. De rations is gettin’ 
bery low, an maybe I kin heah sumting bout Mars Bob when I git 
dere. Now you an de chillun kin stay here quiet till I come back. 
Nuttin gwine to harm you. An’ I’ll go see wa I kin do for you.” 

‘*Oh! Daddy Ben,” said Miss Lucy, ‘‘ how can I stay here quietly, 
and my husband a prisoner ?” 

“* Well! ” said the old man, sententiously, ‘‘ taint gwine to help you 
enny to run round an make a fuss bout it! So good-night, Miss 
Lucy ; I’se gwine to fix eberyting all rite, so I kin lebe early in de 
mornin. Don’t you fret; I’ll come back quick as I kin.” 

As Daddy Ben closed the door of the dining-room, the broken- 
hearted wife gave vent to her feelings in a passionate burst of tears. 

As he closed his cabin door, he fell full length on the floor, con- 
vulsed with grief—ever and anon crying out, ‘‘ Mars Bob a prisner ! 
Oh no! dat mus be a mistake ; *tis sum oder Mars Bob, not ours ! 
I wonder wa dey do wid prisners ennyhow ? I kno dat owl didn’t 
bin holler for nuttin to-night !” 

Then rising from the floor he knelt and prayed: “O Lord—de 
mussiful an good—keep Mars Bob from harm. Don’t let a hair ob 
his head fall less Dou knowest it. For Christ sake—Amen !” 

Rising from his knees, he began his preparations for leaving on 
the morrow for the city. Everything being arranged, he sat doz- 
ing by the fireside in the chimney-corner, thus spending the few 
hours left of that dreary night. 

As the day dawned he was up and off on his sorrowful journey. 
Apprehension for his master’s fate, and anxiety for the pressing 
wants of the family, weighed down his spirits, and as he trudged 
along in the gray dawn of the morning, he communed with him- 
self thus: ‘‘Mars Bob a prisner. Dem white folks got heap ob 
surance, shore nuff. When he gwine to git home now, I wunder ? 
How I gwine get envy rations dis time too? My silber watch Mars 
Bob gib me gone ; my beaver hat gone ; an now dese yere I got in my 
han is de las ting I got in dis wurl. I dunno wedder I kin sell dem. 
But Mars Bob allus tell me, ‘ You can’t do nuttin less you try.’” 

Ten long, dreary, sandy miles lay between Daddy Ben and the 


rations, At last the journey was accomplished, and the store was _ 
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reached at which the groceries were usually purchased. As he 
entered, the owner thereof stepped forward to welcome him, and 
began chaffing the old man at the length of time between his visits, 
and also upon his dejected, melancholy appearance. Daddy Ben 
soon explained that he was not in the humor for joking, and after 
telling him of the bad news received the night before, opened up 
the subject-matter of his visit. 

“ Boss,” he said, ‘I hab sumting yere I know you want to buy. 
Dey is berry handy for you to hab, an I’ll sell em cheap.” 

“What are they, old man?” inquired the grocer. ‘I have 
already your silver watch and your beaver hat. What have you 
brought me now?” 

“Boss,” he replied, “dese tings is berry fine. It mos’ breaks 
my heart to gib em up, cos Mars Bob gabe em to me de night 
befo he gone away. I taut I would keep em to be buried in, but 
now I mus hab mo rations for Miss Lucy an de chillun, so I say 
good-bye to dem till Mars Bob come home.” And the big tears 
filled his eyes. 

“ What are they, old man ?” asked the grocer. 

Slowly he unrolled the precious bundle and displayed to the 
wondering eyes of the grocer—a pair of cavalry top-boots! The 
grocer laughingly said : 

“Why, Ben, there are no swamps nor snakes in my store, and 
we can’t go duck-hunting here, and it would ruin my business for 
me to join the cavalry. What use can I make of these boots?” 

‘‘ Well,” said the old man, whose face had grown very solemn, 
fearing he was to be disappointed, “if you dont want to wear em 
dey looks monstrous fine standin in de chimbly-corner !” 

The grocer knew of Daddy Ben’s record as regarded his devotion 
to his master’s family, and therefore controlled his risibles and said: 

“How much do you expect to get for these boots, Ben?” 

“Well, boss,” he said, “‘ I will tell you de truf. I spec I’ll hab 
to go ’way little bit, an I want dem boots to stan’ for rations for 
Miss Lucy an de chillun till I git back.” 

‘‘Well, old man,” said the grocer, becoming grave in his turn, 
“that is about the most liberal advance I have ever had proposed 
to me, especially as the boots are three sizes too small for me! 
But I know how it all is, so the boots can go to keep company with 
the watch and the hat !” 

“Tank you, boss; tank you, sir. I’se much obleeged to you, sir. 
You jes wait till Mars Bob come home; all will be square den, 
He’s de man for fix tings straight.” 
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“But,” said the grocer, ‘don’t you want your watch? How do 
you get on without it? How can you tell the time of day away off 
in the country?” 

** Boss,” said the old man, “‘ dont tell dem niggers. I wear dat 
watch when I’se dressed up for church, an I want to ‘splurge’! If 
I look at him all day I dont kno wa he say. De Lord put de sun 
in one place when ’tis time for get up; in anoder when ’tis time for 
wuk; anoder when time for rest ; anoder when time for ‘ knock off’ 
for de day. If I hab dat watch, I only fool dem niggers dat I know 
wat he say.” 

After arranging with the grocer that the goods should be for- 
warded by rail to the nearest station, in the care of a neighbor who 
would see them safely delivered, the old man went on his way to 
inquire for news of his master. He found that the fort of which 
he had been in command had been surrounded by land and sea by 
combined forces from the main army, and that the little garrison, 
after contending for every inch of ground, and fighting man to man, 
had at length succumbed to overwhelming numbers. There “ Mars 
Bob” was taken prisoner with the other officers and men, and 
brought by forced marches to one of his own plantations, in sight 
of the dwelling-house in which had been spent many happy days. 

There Daddy Ben found him after a long and weary search. He 
and his men were encamped beneath a wide-spreading oak, around 


which an enclosure had been hastily made. As the old man caught — 


sight of his master incarcerated in this style, his great heart swelled 
almost to bursting, and smiting his breast he cried out: 

“To tink dat I should lib for see dis day! Mars Bob aint no 
wild animal for put ina pen! Wait till dark come, I’ll tun dem 
all out.” 

But, alas! when dark did come, he found his master too securely 
guarded for any such attempt. It was some little time before 
Daddy Ben could decide what to do. Finally he made up his 
mind “to quire for de hed man—de boss.” 

As he was brought to the general in command, who was in the 
dwelling-house with his officers, guarded by his men, the bristling 
of bayonets and glitter of uniforms seemed to fill the old man 
with awe. After bidding them all “ Good-ebenin,” he folded his 
hands and cast his eyes on the ground, remaining silent for some 
time as if “studying” what to say. The general, to encourage him, 
said : 

“ Well, old man, what can I do for you?” 

The kind tone completely unmanned Daddy Ren, who had been 
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uncertain whether he would escape with his life from this august 
interview. He fell on his knees, clasping his hands, and said: . 

“Boss, I is like de dust befo you. You is great, an I aint 
nuttin ’*t all. But you jes tun loose Mars Bob an tek me in him 
place. He aint no count for wuk—dont know nuttin bout it— 
but I kin hoe my row out fast as ennybody. Boss, if you will do 
dis little ting for me I will be your fateful serbent wile life las’. 
Please God I will, boss.” 

The general was deeply touched by such devotion, and tried to 
explain to Daddy Ben that he was asking an impossibility. But it 
was of no avail. The old man fell down before him, clasped his 
knees, and, weeping piteously, kept crying out: 

‘“*Tun loose Mars Bob an tek me in him place. He aint no 
count ennyhow.” 

The general, to console him, gave permission that he should go 
and see his master. As he approached the enclosure where “ Mars 
Bob” was, he drew his hat down over his eyes as if to shut out the 
sight of his master’s humiliation, and stood before him with his 
hands hanging listlessly down by his side, his whole attitude that 
of despair. At last his master, recognizing him, spoke: 

“ Why, Ben, how did you find out where I was?” 

** De Lord show me, marster.” 

‘¢ How is Miss Lucy and the children ?” 

“* Dey is quite well, marster.” 

“ How is everything going on, Ben?” 

‘« Splendid, marster ! jes like you bin home.” 

“Got enough to eat, Ben ?” 

‘**Oh, yes, marster; plenty, plenty—mo dan we kin distroy.” 

** How do you manage that, Ben?” 

“Oh, marster, I jes twis’ an tun—twis’ an tun. You know you 
allus tell me ‘We cant do nuttin less we try.’ But we’s all frettin 
bout you, marster.” 

“Oh! I’m all right, Ben; tell Miss Lucy not to worry.” 

“T dun tell her dat ready, but she wont heah me! Wat kin I 
do for you, marster ?” 

s Nothing, thank you, Ben, only take care of my wife and 
children.” 

**Marster, I dun tell you I would do dat—an I mean to do it, 
please God.” 

“Ben,” said his master, “give this watch and ring and these 
shirt-buttons to Miss Lucy. They are in my way, and of no use to 
me,” 
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“ Allright, marster. Umph !” said the old man; “now Miss Lucy 
gwine to hoop an holler, an tear up hisself when she gits dese 
tings.” 

The guard then ordered all outsiders to move on, and Daddy 
Ben, taking advantage of a momentary crowding of the spectators, 
slipped a parcel through the enclosure into his master’s hand, and 
went away as rapidly as possible. 

When the parcel was opened, the prisoners saw with delight a 
loaf of bread and some slices of crisp bacon, which they all devoured 
with avidity. 

The next day the army was to be in motion, and Daddy Ben had 
to nerve himself to say good-bye to his master. So he revolved in 
his mind how he could obtain some money as a parting gift for 
him. He could not think of any way of so doing. He scratched 
his poor old head, and endeavored, as once before in this history, 
to extract the desired information therefrom. Kneeling down and 
clasping his hands, he prayed: 

“Lord, I is a sinful man, but I is Dychile. I need Dy help, 
Lord—need it bad. Show me whar for git some money for Mars 
Bob. Don’t let him go ’mong strangers wid nuttin in his hans 
for dem to look down on him. Help, Lord, an I will lub and serb 
you mo and mo ebery day, for Christ sake, Amen.” 

As he rose from his knees, he caught sight of his shoes. With a 
fervent and oft-repeated “Tank God! tank God!” he quickly 
divested himself of them. Proceeding to the camp, he as quickly 
exchanged them for the desired currency. Going up to the enclos- 
ure, he handed the money to his master, saying, in a voice broken 
with grief, and with eyes overflowing with tears: 

«Tek it, marster ; ’tis all I hab for gib you;” and without wait- 
ing a second of time, he dashed into the forest to hide his misery 
from all human eyes. 

His master was entirely overcome, and wept bitterly; and in that 
supreme moment they drew nearer to each other than could ever 
have been accomplished by the compulsory enforcement of either 
reconstruction or Fifteenth Amendment. 

We draw a veil over Daddy Ben’s interview with Miss Lucy on 
his return home. Over it the angels wept. 

The old man seemed to lose his grip after this. He failed rapidly, 
and could often be seen sitting with his arms folded and his head 
on his breast, as if in deep thought. He was troubled with a cough 
and constant fever, and finally his summons came to “ go up higher.” 

As in life he was always ready for action, so death did not find 
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him unprepared. One evening at the beginning of the early spring 
he was lying quietly as if asleep, with Miss Lucy seated by his bed- 
side. Suddenly he started up and leaned upon his elbow, shading 
his eyes with his hands, as if looking a long way off. A smile broke 
over his face, and he cried out joyfully, 

“Yere dey is, marster, safe and sound. I did de best I knowd 
how. Yere’s your wife an chillun, safe an sound;” and so saying, 
he lay back in the bed and fell asleep. 

The brave and faithful spirit was at rest; the hero had put off 
his armor forever. 

In the churchyard near by there is a green grave leslie tended 
by careful hands. Upon the head-stone may be read but two words, 
“ Fidus Achates,” but they tell the whole story. 

Before this record of human devotion the friendship of Damon 
and Pythias pales, and grosser and more sensual love bows the head 
in reverence. In an old trunk in the garret you will find ‘the 
beaver hat, the silver watch, and the top boots.” When ‘days are 
dark, and friends are few, and human friendship seems a myth,” 
‘* Mars Bob ” repairs thither for a while to gather strength; “ thanks 
God, and takes courage.” This is his shibboleth. 

MARJORY ANSON. 
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A TIME-HONORED institution is in a critical state, which may in- 
volve its disintegration, or result in a fuller development of its use- 
fulness, according to the common-sense or the folly of its constitu- 
ent members. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York has lost its conductor, 
and knows not whither to turn for a worthy successor. Theodore 
Thomas has been absorbed by Chicago, and New York is left deso- 
late. Strange though it may appear, there is absolutely no one to 
fill the place of this man, who, ungenial in manner, mechanical in 
mind, and dogmatic in doctrine, has yet, by mere force of character 
and by capability for unlimited labor, lifted himself from the posi- 
tion of a humble orchestral musician to the conductor’s baton of 
the first classical institution in American music. 

Half a century ago music was in a chaotic state in New York. 
Excellent performers were to be found, but there was no one to 
guide them ; and a sturdy, in fact obstinate, spirit of independence 
possessed each artist, to the detriment of that concerted action 
which lies at the root of all harmony. As Vincent Wallace once 
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remarked : ‘* The musicians here are a queer lot ; if you tell a man 
he’s playing out of tune, he says he’s not a slave.” 

Realizing the inconvenience of such a state of things, a few earn- 
est men banded themselves together for the cultivation of symphonic 
music, under the title of ‘‘ The Philharmonic Society of New York.” 
Among these pioneers were Mr. Timm, Mr. George Loder, Mr. 
Antony Reiff, Sr., Mr. U. C. Hill, popularly known as ‘‘ Upper 
Canada Hill,” Mr. Bristow, Mr. Theodore Eisfeldt, and others whose 
names live not in my memory. 

Mr. U. ©. Hill was the first conductor, under whose well-inten- 
tioned but somewhat lax rule the infant society languished, with 
little promise of success. Next came Mr. Theodore Eisfeldt, who 
put a little more life into the undertaking, but did not make any 
notable advance towards that musical perfection which has for 
many years marked the society as the leader of all musical culture 
in the metropolis. 

But with the appointment of Mr. George Loder to the conduc- 
tor’s office a change came over the conduct of the organization. 
Mr. Loder was a leader of men, a man who knew what he wanted, 
and had the courage of his convictions. He had his own way, 
which, albeit rough and slap-dash, had still an element of genius 
in it that stirred the performers to united and earnest effort, and 
the sparse and indifferent public to an awakening interest in the 
«oings of the society. 

After his departure to London a giant arose in the land. Carl 
Bergmann took hold of the baton, and in his firm and masterly 
hand it worked wonders. Bergmann was an ideal leader; his 
score-reading was wonderful, and his intuition of a composer’s 
meaning infallible. Under him the Philharmonic Society first 


learned the value of light and shade, the beauty of uniform bow- 
ing, and the proper balanze of wood, brass, and strings. 

But Bergmann spent his leisure hours in a beer-shop, and 
scorned to cultivate the favor of the great, so that, although the 


music improved mightily, the treasury still languished. 

With unimportant interregnums of Dr. Damrosch and Mr. Adolf 
Neuenberg, the society struggled on, till at last Theodore Thomas, 
who had worked his way up from the ranks, was invested with 
command ; and from that moment the fortunes of the society were 


established. He was, and is, a disciplinarian. Under him no man 
insisted’ on the right to play out of tune, or time either. What he 
said was law, and in consequence the work went bravely on. Sea- 


son by season the performances improved, until at last the Phil- 
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harmonic Society of New York ranked among the first institutions 
of the kind in the world. The public were not slow to recognize 
the excellence of the entertainment provided for. them, and the 
treasury overflowed, so that at the present time the members of the 
society reap an ample reward for their labor. 

But Mr. Thomas is an unpopular man with his subordinates, 
as indeed are most men of weight, and there has always been an 
underlying feeling of enmity pervading the members of the band. 
They would rather have their own way than his; and so, when he 
accepted the offer made to him by our rival city, Chicago, and he 
was no longer able to give profitable employment outside of the 
society’s concerts, much dissatisfaction was expressed, insomuch 
that his offer to come on to New York and conduct the society’s con- 
certs, provided Chicago would allow him to do so, was looked upon 
with disfavor, and various propositions were made as to the filling 
of his place. 

But the sword Excalibur is not to be wielded by a pygmy, and 
there was none found worthy to grasp it; no, not one. Note- 
worthy leaders in Europe are not so plentiful that one can be found 
to transplant himself, and so the directors looked around in our own 
land, only to find that all was barren. 

The plethoric purse of the society was too heavy to be intrusted 
to ordinary hands, as had been done aforetime with more or less 
success. ‘There may be and probably are members of the organiza- 
tion perfectly capable of picking up the dropped sceptre and 
wielding it efficiently ; but would the public believe it ? No; the 
star system has grown too much. The very excellence of Mr. 
Thomas has tended to make the conductor the objective point 
with the audience; and the disposition to believe that ‘‘out of 


Galilee cometh no good thing” (for Galilee, read United States) 
increases every day. We must have’a German to lead our musical 
matters, or they are naught, and the German must be fresh caught, 
not stale by long residence among us. We cannot have Richter 
or Von Biilow, so we are fain to cast our longing eyes on a man 
from a German provincial town, whose experience was limited to 
bands of, perhaps, forty or less, whose schooling was utterly 
Wagnerian, and whose judgment, instead of being catholic, as a 
conductor’s should always be, is proved by his selection of pieces 
for his own concerts to be as narrow as the bridge Al Sirat, which 
is of the width of a hair. The mantle of Thomas flutters over the 
head of Seidl. May he prove worthy to wear it. And may his eyes 
be opened to the fact that the public may be led but never driven, 
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and that the pre-Wagnerite masters of music have a hold that 
may not lightly be tampered with. 

The death of Lawrence Barrett must be counted as the extinc- 
tion of a star of, at least, the second magnitude, in the dramatic 
firmament. Mr. Barrett was no genius; the sacred fire had not 
descended upon his head as upon those of Garrick, the elder Kean, 
Talma, Forrest, or Salvini. He could not sway the hearts of the 
multitude at his will. His was not the rod of Moses to strike the 
rock and bid the waters flow, but. he was a conscientious, hard-work- 
ing, intelligent, and honest artist. He had strong convictions, right 
or wrong, and he had the courage and firmness to act on them. 
Never did he pander to the bad taste of the vulgar, never did he 
sacrifice obvious meaning to clap-trap effect ; and he strove earn- 
estly, honestly, but, alas! unayailingly, to sink his individuality 
in the character he essayed to portray—unavailingly, because his 
personality was not flexible. Study, strive as he would, he was 
always Lawrence Barrett ; and Lawrence Barret was a sickly, some- 
what pedantic personage of a “‘lean and hungry” mould, which, 
though it served him well in Cassius, a part in which he rose to 
the height of genius, nullified his well-meaning efforts as Hamlet, 
Othello, Romeo, and the like sympathetic parts. Mr. Barrett’s 
first real step to advancement was his engagement by Tom Maguire, 
the well-known San Francisco manager, which led to the erection 
in 1868, by a number of enthusiastic and well-to-do friends, in the 
Golden City, of the California Theatre, in the management of which 
Barrett was associated with another public favorite in the person of 
Mr. John McCullough, who also forced himself into dramatic promi- 
nence not thoroughly justified by his mental gifts. Both these 
young men had been apprentices of the great master of their mys- 
tery, Edwin Forrest. Buth had risen from the crowd, one by hard 
work and diligent study, the- other by a gracious personality and 
the valuable gift of friend-making, which he possessed to perfec- 
tion. Barrett was the hidden spring that set the watch in motion ; 
McCullough was the dial that appealed to the public. 

Together they surrounded themselves with a legitimate stock 
company such as has been seldom equalled, and the plays were given 
in a superb manner. With the money realized at this theatre both 
these men started as star actors, and achieved success beyond their 
anticipations—and, to tell the honset truth, beyond their true de- 
serts. Mr. Barrett, however, was always a scholarly, studious man, 
steady in his habits, and thoroughly devoted to the highest ideals 
of his art ; and his death is a loss to the best interests of the drama, 
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He was a crank, but an honest one, and, in these days of universal 
mediocrity, heshone with a certain mild but steady lustre not to be 
despised. 

So Vianesi is to be Mr. Abbey’s conductor-in-chief next seasor. 


Well! he is a reliable man, and, with a good band, will do very | 


well. At all events, he can accompany a singer, which will be a 
relief after the iron-bound, sledge-hammer conducting we have 
suffered from of late. Besides, he knows the true éempi of the 
received repertory of legitimate opera, and will not treat us t» 
eccentric readings which are strange to the composer’s ideas; and, 
above all, he understands the singer’s needs. 

Asa Wagner conductor he is but poorly equipped, however, and ia 
the old repertory he is too much given to accompanying the recita- 
tivo parlante by all the strings, instead of following Sir Michael 
Costa’s classical example, and leaving the harmony to the soli ’celli 
and bassi, as was the fashion of old, to the great benefit of the 
music, which needs that relief from the ‘‘ rising winds of the full 
orchestra.” Light and shade are the Jachin and Boaz, the strength 
and sweetness, of art, whether pictorial, poetical, or musical. 

_ But let us be thankful that, under Vianesi’s rule, music will be 
no longer in fetters. 

I wonder what the admirers of the “‘ palmy days of the poetio 
drama” would say if they were to see some of the good old cus- 
toms of those times reproduced on our modern degenerate stage. 
How would the critics tolerate the First Gravedigger in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
deliberately taking off a dozen waistcoats of all sorts of colors and 
all conditions of shabbiness, and carefully folding them into a pile 
on the edge of the grave, singing the while his doleful ditty, 


** A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade, 
For and a shrouding sheet,” 


before beginning his mournful labor ? I can imagine the howl that 
would go up from parquet and press at the vulgar innovation ; 


and yet it was the recognized business of the part half a century ago. 


in all the great patent theatres, which to omit would have been an 
unpardonable sin. Hazlitt saw it done, and raised no cry of horror, 
Or how would it look now should the witches in ‘‘ Macbeth” be- 
stride their broomsticks and execute a hobby-horse dancc all rount 
the stage, mopping and mowing as they rode? I wish Mr. Daly 
would try some of these traditional evolutions in his revivals, just 
to see what would be said and written. And yet Garrick, Siddons 
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Kemble, Kean, Cooper, and Young saw these things and approved. 
We may see the like now at the Chinese theatre in Mott Street, 
and judge for ourselves. I fear the good old superstition of ‘‘ The 
Decline and Fall of Dramatic Art” is, like some other good old 
doctrines, a myth, and that Elijah the Prophet was sadly mistaken 
when he said, “‘I am not better than my father.” As Palgrave 
Simpson once remarked to me, ‘“‘ The grand old actors were tea- 
pots, sir ! teapots and spouters ; and stagey, sir—stagey as the devil !” 

The epidemic of grippe is leaving us; that of Wagner has de- 
parted ; but we are threatened with a worse affliction. The Ibsen 
cult is spreading ! London is already in its throes. ‘“‘ The Man 
with the Muck-rake” is abroad, and we shall be fed full on garbage. 
The seamy side of human nature will be held up for admiration, 
and the fair side turned to the wall. ‘‘Ichabod! Ichabod !” 


Minnie Hauk is loud in advocacy of a national grand opera in 
English. Her arguments are strong, nay, irrefutable. Of course 
we all knew them long ago, but they are none the worse for being 
time-tried. 

She has not deigned to notice the one overpowering argument on 
the other side—whence are we to get our singers? Prime donne 
are to be had—among the rest, no doubt, Minnie Hauk herself. 
But where are the tenors, when Mr. D’Oyley Carte, in the metropolis 
of the English language, is forced to put up with Ben Davis ? 

When, in former years, the typical English tenor, Sims Reeves, 
by whom all] true Britons swear, even in his decay, as the greatest 
since Braham, was only deemed worthy to sing the part of the 
First Soldier in the ‘‘ Huguenots” in Italian, how can we expect 
to rival the great singers of Italy, France, or Germany? Male voices 
do not blossom on Anglo-Saxon soil. Witness Mrs. Thurber’s late 
heroic attempt at a national opera, and its lamentable failure! 
Fancy a grand English opera with such singers as the English 
tongue can give us—McGuckin, Davis, Perugini (Chatterson), and 
others of like powers! The thing is absurd. Mrs, Thurber’s only 
success was Gliick’s ‘‘ Orfeo”—and why ? Because there was only 
one real part, and that was taken by Mrs. Hastreiter, a great artist. 
There was no tenor, no basso, no baritone, nothing but Orfeo and 
the small parts and chorus. When voices have developed we may 


rave about a national opera, Till then, ‘‘least said, soonest 
mended.” 


Frep LyYsrTer. 
New York. 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL ANTAGONISMS. 


May it not be inferred with reason that the more perfect and 
decipherable the archxological remains of any people, the more 
probable it is that they are of comparatively modern origin, or 
that, at least, they are not immersed beyond research in the gloom 
of an impenetrable past? 

That India and China point to an antiquity long prior to that of 
Egypt appears to be generally admitted; and yet, notwithstanding 
the claims of the far East, the antiquity which skirts the banks of 
the Nile and pertains to the shores of the Mediterranean has been 
the antiquity of Christian civilization for ages. This dwarfing of 
the past may be attributed largely to the imperfect and greatly 
restricted modes of travel which characterized early times; but 
mainly, I apprehend, to the fact that almost all the literature of 
the western world flowed through Greek and Latin channels, which 
were reluctant to embrace any antiquity superior to that of the 
Romans or of the inhabitants of ancient Hellas. Again, Rome, 
Athens, and Alexandria were not beyond the reach of the early 
adventurous tourist; while a long and perilous voyage across all but 
unknown seas, to study antiquity at Nankin or Calcutta, was not 
to be undertaken lightly, or to be even thought of except in very 
rare cases. Consequently, with the Roman in Gaul, the Roman in 
Britain, the Roman in Germania, and the Roman almost every- 
where, it is no matter for surprise that he impressed this classical 
antiquity upon all the peoples that fell under his sway. 

It is a question whether there are in Europe to-day the ruins of 
any architectural structure totally beyond the reach of historical 
research. Certainly there are none that would indicate the exist- 
ence of a different race of inhabitants, or a civilization wholly 


unrelated to that of the present time. The only structures of a ~ 


remote date which seem to stagger the antiquary are the Round 
Towers of Ireland; but even these are alleged to have divulged the 
secret of their origin to Petrie and others. Of this, however, there 
may be some doubt, as they are unlike any other buildings in the 
island or on the Continent, and as the uses to which they were de- 
voted have never been explained satisfactorily. Still, from the excel- 
lent state of preservation in which some of them are found, from 
the character of the masonry, and from the wondrous excellence 
of the grouting or mortar used in cementing the stones together 
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and in filling the joints, they can scarcely belong to a very remote 
riod. 

P To what extent soever the ruined “palaces and piles stupen- 
dous” of Egypt, of Greece, or of Italy may have influenced our 
ideas of the past, there are said to be remains in the East, to-day, 
to which the Mahabharata or the matchless records of Chinese 
chronology make no allusion, or rather assign no date. Yet even 
these shadowy structures afford no decided evidence of the true 
antiquity of our race. To arrive at this we must wend our way 
backwards through the nameless dust of long-lost cities, thrones, 
and empires, nor pause until we stand in the awful presence of 
pre-glacial man in the caves of the Valley of Clwyd, North Wales, 
where, according to Dr. H. Hicks, F.R.S., and other reputable 
authorities, he has lain in undisturbed and appalling silence for 
two hundred and forty thousand years! This is antiquity indeed ; 
and yet who shall venture to number the cycles of human exist- 
ence that had assuredly gone before ? 

Although the Celtic tongue was at one time the language of 
Europe, we are not indebted to it for much that is valuable in 
either science or literature. The Greeks and the Romans were our 
earliest true educators in this respect. The learning of the ancient 
druids was of no great practical utility, notwithstanding that it em- 
braced some knowledge of astronomy, and held to the immortality 
of the soul, as evinced by their adoption of the mistletoe as a 
sacred emblem. Their era, however, is but of yesterday, compara- 
tively speaking, as are all the epochs of classical lore. Memphis 
was the oldest city of the Nile. It is said to have been built by 
Misraim, the son of Ham, second son of Noah, two thousand one 
hundred and eighty-eight years before Christ, or shortly after the 
Deluge—that is, something over four thousand years ago. To this 
latter space we adi the two thousand years that preceded the 
Flood, and we have the whole measure of our chronology since the 
creation of the world. These calculations are based upon the 
Mosaic account of our genesis, but how do they tally with the dis- 
closures of the caves of Clwyd? For that matter, however, how 
do they tally with the disclosures made in various other parts of 
the globe also? Inthe case of the caves of Clwyd the contrast 
is so overwhelming, that we have merely to note that the an- 
tiquity so generally received among us embraces a period of six 
thousand years only, while that now verified by archeological 
research and scientific methods discloses the enormous cycle already 
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named, or forty such antiquities as are set forth in “Genesis.” 
Nor should this be taken to invalidate the Mosaic account of Crea- 
tion, but simply as fatal to our interpretation of it. A penman 
who is divinely inspired cannot err. Hence, instead of six thousand 
years, we must not only read forty times six thousand years, but 
leave a margin stretching far beyond those enormous boundaries, 
until lost in the infinite. 

Although it is obvious that all parts of this beautiful earth of 
ours may be regarded as of the same age, we are prone to measure 
their antiquity by the periods that man has existed in them, as 
evinced by his own remains or the traces of his handiwork. No 
fossil impresses us like his, and no evidences of a remote past so move 
us as those which he has left behind him. One single flint or stone 
arrow-head signifies more to us than the bones of the mightiest 
mammoth. We admit the testimony of the rocks; but when he 
forms part and parcel of it, we note the fact with the most absorb- 
ing interest, and apply it in the most sublime and philosophic re- 
lations. Whether we find him entombed in the awful abyss of the 
first glacial period, or unroll him, after his dusty sleep of ages, from 
the brown swaddling-clothes of the Nile, he moves us alike, and 
addresses us with appalling eloquence in the silent tongue of the 
greatest of all mysteries. 

Thinkers, both lay and cleric, are now beginning to give a more 
reasonable and logical reading to the narrative upon which our 
chronology and cosmogony are based. ‘They begin to perceive that 
our conception of antiquity must be remodelled, and that we must 


look far beyond the records of Egypt, Greece, or Rome, or even 
those of India or of China, for evidences of the earliest advent of - 


our race. In truth, it must be apparent that any record of man’s 
earliest existence is an impossibility. A record means civilization 
and education ‘in some degree, and civilization and education do 
not obtain full-blown. 

In our study of antiquity we have, as palpable bases, the four ages 
of man, so to speak—the paleolithic, or rough stone age; the neo- 
lithic, or polished stone age; the bronze age ; and theironage. How 
long man had inhabited the earth prior to the opening of the first 
of these ages it is impossible to say. It is nevertheless reasonable 
to suppose that before he had essayed to fashion the first rude stone 
implement he had passed through a long period of utter barbarism. 
Whether there might not have been conditions of nature, thousands 
upon thousands of ages prior to the dawn of the paleolithic period, 
unfavorable to the preservation of the fossil remains of man, or the 
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perpetuation of any traces of the work of his hands, is a question 
that cannot be readily answered. The existence of fauna and flora 
whose chemistry no longer obtains, and whose remains, under cli- 
matic or other influences, were speedily resolved into their con- 
stituent elements or gases, would leave no trace behind them of their 
having ever flourished. Man also would have necessarily shared this 
evanescence, and, after having experienced a long night of mental 
sterility, would have emerged into the first stone age, but this time 
so constituted as to be capable of being fossilized, while the con- 


ditions indispensable to the preservation of the work of his hands 
and the material at his command became durable also. Who shall 
say that he had had flint and stone always at his command as he 


has to-day, and as he had in the palwolithic period? This, I am 


aware, is mere theorizing ; but the past, with its myriad centuries, 
affords boundless scope for speculation both physical and meta- 
physical. We are all aware that cycles of civilization and of bar- 
barism have ever been eddying alternately all over the face of the 
globe—the one disappearing, the other reappearing. Look where 
we may, and we can obtain fair if not conclusive evidence of this. 
The present is ever being moulded out of the dust of the past, as 
the future must be out of the dust of the present. The areas once 
occupied by powerful empires are to-day howling wildernesses, 
while the descendants of more than one mighty and refined people 
have lapsed into absolute barbarism. Of the future, therefore, we 
can form no infallible idea. No matter how mighty the cycle of 
time, or how gradual the change, man, under some inexorable law, 


passes from barbarism to civilization, and from civilization to bar- 


barism, at all points of the globe. Whether this is due solely to. 


physical causes it is not easy to say ; but that it obtains seems to be 
true, although it may not be prudent to dogmatize on the subject. 

Let us now take the antiquity of classical lore und see how it 
compares with that of this American continent, as evidenced by 
our mysterious mounds, and the indications of a great and glorious 
past set forth by our lost and ruined cities, as well as by the fossil 
remains brought to light through the researches of Agassiz and 
others eminent in science and archeology. In the ‘‘ Types of Man- 
kind,” pp. 137, 138, we have the following: 

‘In digging for the gas-works at New Orleans, sixteen feet below 
the surface, beneath the fourth forest-level, burnt wood was found, 
and the skeleton of a man.” 

Dr. Bennet Dowler, in his ‘‘ Tableaux of New Orleans,” goes into 
a calculation which proves, if correct, that the fourth cypress-forest 
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level must have been formed 57,000 years ago, and that, conse- 
quently, the skeleton had been reposing where it was found for that 
period of time. Such of the mounds of the Mississippi Valley as 
have been explored have clothed us with a prehistoric past the 
most mysterious and overwhelming. They reveal another page in 
the history and chronology of the world—a strange civilization of a 
great people that had passed away thousands of years before that 
mummy had “ walked about in Thebes’ streets.” ‘The inexhausti- 


ble treasures disclosed by these gigantic structures form a collection 


so immense and priceless that the wonder is that the land from sea 
to sea does not ring more loudly and constantly with their fame. 
To attempt to enumerate them, or the thronging evidences of the 


great antiquity they present, would be fruitless. These latter are 
laid bare to the explorer on every hand, exhibiting a skill in carving, 
and the manufacture of various articles in pottery and in stone, 
which one could scarcely believe to have belonged to a prehistoric 
age. The remote origin of some of these mounds may be inferred 


to some extent from the fact that trees of a great age—in one in- 
stance eight hundred years—have been cut down on their sum- 
mits. So vast their magnitude, that after soaring to the clouds, 
figuratively speaking, the summit of one of them occupies a space 
of over twelve acres. Only fancy what must be entombed within. 


Some of them had plainly been reared for temples, others as burial- 
places, and others again as fortresses and dwellings. In one of 
these, amongst numerous terra-cotta vases, cinery urns, beautifully 
finished axes, and pipe-heads, was found the figure of a tortoise 
carved in Egyptian green porphyry, a peculiar kind of stone said 
to be found in Egypt only. But there is something more singular 
still to be noted here: the species of tortoise represented is not to 
be met on this continent either alive or as a fossil. Singularly 
enough, however, shortly after this discovery the very counterpart 
of this tortoise, to the most minute particular, is said to have been 
found in the British Museum, to which it had been forwarded from 
one of the tombs of Thebes. 

There is food for reflection here: What was the nature of the re- 
lations which evidently existed between Egypt or Ethiopia and the 
prehistoric mound-builders of the Valley of the Mississippi? Here 
again all is silence the most profound. ‘These lost races had not 
learned the true methods of history or of a preservation of dates 
within the range of our comprehension. Everything pertaining to 
their civilization was buried with them, to be exhumed only, per- 
haps, thousands upon thousands of years after they themselves had 
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passed away. The architecture of the Nile, or that of the shores 
and islands of the Mediterranean, is too well preserved and too 
nearly akin to that of some structures of avowed modern date to 
ke of that sublime and far-off antiquity of which we are now begin- 
ning to get occasional glimpses. Nor have the very recent discov- 
cries of Mr. Petrie in Fayoom, or ‘‘the Fayum,” as some have it, 
disturbed this idea. These affect our Biblical chronology only, and 
simply establish a very high state of civilization somewhere about 
the period when the world is alleged to have been created. Here, 
however, we have a measure of Egyptian antiquity and refinement set 
forth in a manner not to be disputed, and carrying us far beyond 
any hitherto accepted records on the subjects; so that it may pos- 
sibly turn out ere long that we have been only exploring the vesti- 
bule of an antiquity capable of unfolding to us through its archxo- 
logical remains evidences of a civilization, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and on the confines of the Libyan desert, stretching 
back through countless ages, and which, six thousand years ago, 
transcended in more than one respect the civilization of the present 
day. In fact, the measure of antiquity seems to be as to observa- 
tion and research ; and through these agencies we are now so con- 
stantly modernizing the Past, if I may so express myself, that we 
may be said to now belong to archeological groups to which we 
not long since regarded ourselves as not even distantly related. 
And in this sense may we not properly ask here, Where did an- 
tiquity begin, as we understand it? Does it date from the earliest 
above-ground works of India or China, or from the underground 
revelations of Europe, or those of the valley of the Mississippi? 
Who shall say? What of the golden splendors and gorgeous civili- 
zations which once characterized Mexico, Ecuador, and other por- 
tions of this continent? As we have already seen, between the 
banks of the Mississippi and the shores of the Mediterranean there 
had been some sort of intercourse in prehistoric times ; while the 
blood of the Mexican Indian and that of the Egyptian would seem 
to indicate a common source somewhere in the dim past. The 
British Isles also appear to have been similarly placed in relation 
to ancient China; fora number of years ago, if I remember cor- 
rectly, some Chinese coins were discovered in Ireland, and in such a 
situation as appeared to establish the fact that between that country 
and China there had been intercommunication in ages long past. 
The Illustrated London News published engravings of this find 
at the period, and the London Times referred to the incident 
as furnishing evidence of an antiquity, on the part of Ireland, 
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greater than that possessed by any other country in Europe. There 
was, I am almost satisfied, something else found with the coins; 
but I must not be positive here, nor shall I dwell further upon any 
part of this subject, as it would be incompatible with the limits 
assigned to this paper. I trust, however, that sufficient has been 
said to show that it is probable some clear idea of the term ‘‘ An- 
tiquity ” will be evolved from the archeological antagonisms glanced 
at, and that it is due to us as a great nation that our own vast fields 
in relation to the past shall be explored assiduously ; for somehow 
I am impressed with the idea that a thorough exploration of the 
mounds of the Mississippi Valley and of some portions of Mexico 
and Ecuador, will result in establishing us as the oldest civilized 
country in the world. : 

JAMES McCaRrRoLL. 
New 


THE SIDEWINDER.* 


A LAzy loop of lozenged gray, 
I stretch amid the sand and sun ; 
Or § a sullen yard away, 
The greasewood’s creeping shade to shun. 


The hot earth nestles to my chin ; 
My lidless eyes outface the sky, 

All unabashed ; and dry and thin 
My unawakened rattles lie. 


The desert glare that does to death 

The blind unlovers of the sun— 
Poor fools, that court a colder breath, 
. Nor know that heat and life are one- 


It filters through my scaly still, 
It simmers to one drop of Fate— 
The mother-tincture of To Kiil, 
Quintessence of a whole world’s hate. 


Content I dream ; content is deep 
For whom three mortal joys there be— 
My own white sun, my ardent sleep, 
And sleep for him that wakens me! 
Cuas. F, Lummis. 


* The characteristic rattlesnake of the deserts of the Colorado—Crotalus cer- 
rastes. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT. 


Few people are unacquainted with the outlines of the life of 
Rosine Bernhardt, better known by her nom de thédtre of Sarah 
Bernhardt, and a detailed repetition of them on the occasion of her 
present visit to America is unnecessary, though anyone witnessing 
her beautiful representation of Cleopatra would not find it easy to 
credit the fact that she was born in 1844. 

Her history, her studies, her small failure in Racine’s “Iphi- 
génie,” and her subsequent great success in Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Ruy 
Blas,” fail to explain the accidents, or to account for the incidents, 
which made her the world-famous artist of to-day, and which 
secured her the reputation of being one of the greatest actresses of 
the century. 

So natural, indeed, is greatness to her that when, on the first 
night of her representation of ‘‘ La Tosca” in Boston, I went in to 
tell her how enthusiastically transported I was with her acting, and 
found her calmly preparing for the fourth act, I only succeeded in 
expressing my delight at seeing her once more, aud found it awk- 
ward to praise what seemed to be the unrestrained exercise of her 
native powers. 

If her origin descends from Jewish blood, she is, in temperament, 
a Frenchwoman, a genuine Parisienne, with all the charming char- 
acteristics peculiar to that type, accentuated by the intensity native 
to herrace. It is probably more in harmony with the history and 
conditions of that race that their genius should find more ample ex- 
pression in tragedy ; and it is explicable why this expression should 
attain the transcendent superiority in the realm of that art wherein 
Mme. Bernhardt stands incomparable to-day, as Rachel was in her 
hour of triumph. 

The great French actress lives in Paris in a beautiful house on 
the Boulevard Pereire, where she entertains her friends and ac- 
quaintances with lavish hospitality, in artistically decorated and 
beautifully furnished apartments. She is devoted to the French 
capital, having a passionate attachment for the superficial splendor 
of its life, for the intrinsic refinement of its social intercourse, and 
for its sublime associations. She says, herself, that she does not 
seem to breathe freely outside of its walls ; and in 1887, when acting 
at the Lyceum in London, she used to avail herself of any spare 
moments at her disposal to run over and get a breath of refreshing 
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Parisian air. She has a host of true friends there who appreciate 
her generous kindness, but she has also a number of enemies who 
cannot brook her superiority, and who make use of every opportunity 
to spread scandal about her and to circulate reports detrimental 
to her character or disposition. She seldom takes notice of news- 
paper rumors, but she sometimes comes forward to deny a state- 
- ment, when she disproves the allegation in emphatic terms and 
most unequivocating designations. 

Last autumn, for instance, when she was rehearsing for “ Cleo- 
patra” at the Porte St. Martin, a statement was circulated to the 
effect that ‘‘a shocking scene” had taken place in one of the acts, 
and that Mark Antony so forgot himself as to slap Madame. Mark 
Antony was then played by M. Garnier, the gentleman who caused 
the sensation in New York by following Madame Bernhardt, and 
threatening dire vengeance for his dismissal from the troupe. 
When interviewed on the subject, she said that it was all absurd: 
‘‘Is it possible that anybody believes that I, whose nervousness 
is so well known, should allow myself to be interfered with on the 
stage by anybody before fifty of my comrades? Had M. Garnier 
uttered one improper word to me I should have made him relin- 
. quish his réle immediately, as the terms of my engagement would 
have enabled me to do. You will understand, of course, that I 
have taken precaution not to be left at the mercy of a boor or an 
imbecile. Garnier,” she went on, “is evidently an irritable, nerv- 
ous person, as all of us are during these preparatory studies. He 
has certain professional defects, among them that of believing him- 
self the greatest actor in the world, and of being unable to brook 
any remarks, whether they come from me or from Sardou. But it 
is like the profession. . . . Men will not leave us in possession of the 
only real superiority we have—that of the theatre. Butthen, again, 
I myself am nervous, impressionable, violent. They put up with 
my faults, so I owe some indulgence to others.” 

The fact is, whenever Mme. Bernhardt is preparing for her 
premiéres, there are always a number of actively busy people who 
make it their special occupation 


“To tell a tale of Cock and Bull, 
Tale tremendous, 
Heaven defend us!” 


about the great tragedienne and her doings. There is nothing in 
her existence, as she herself says, which displays a desire for this 
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kind of publicity. She is mostly engaged in her own work, is as- 
siduously devoted to her art, and pays the most vigilant attention 
to the cultivation and perfection of it ; and it is perfectly true, 
what she says, that she works harder than any of her comrades. 
She is not contented with the mere acceptance of the versions given 
to her by Sardou of the subject she is to represent, but her lively 
intellect is careful of research in order to be accurate in detail. It 
was only the other day, while waiting in the ante-room of her stage 
sanctum, that the fact suddenly dawned upon me that her powers 
of application and her capacity for work are as marvellous as her 
genius. 

In Cleopatra it is not the mere conception of a handsome woman 
with brilliant charms ; it is not the mere majesty of attitude and 
versatility of disposition that Madame Bernhardt attempts to re- 
produce; but it is a character which she has studied from the 
standpoint of historical representation and veracity, which her in- 
tellect strives to rescue from the maze of gossip and insinuation, 
and to portray her as nature must have made her—sublime enough 
to fascinate such men as Cesar and Antony. It is not the mere 


stage effect that she strives after; it is the beauty of truth which — 


she succeeds in comprehending and representing. She comes to a 
definite conclusion about the intrinsic and extrinsic moral and phy- 
sical worth of a character before she allows her mind to absorb it. 

“No historical figure is more varied,” she says of Cleopatra, 
‘*than that one of which Shakspere said that ‘age cannot wither her, 
nor custom stale her infinite variety.’ We take her to have been a 
bad woman simply on the faith of stories spread by the Romans 
and Plutarch—her enemies.* We consider the influence which she 
exercised over Antony a shameful one, principally because he fled 
from the battle of Actium. As to that, Admiral de la Groniere, in 
his work on ‘The Naval Battles of Antiquity,’ shows clearly that 
the queen’s idea was to try and out-manceuvre the opposing fleet. 
The movement, however, was misunderstood, and brought about a 
rout,” 

You see, she has consulted every imaginable authority that can 
throw light on her subject; she has weighed every argument and 
proof for and against any particular view of it before she ventures 


* It is only the other day that I came across a note in Gibbon in which he 
quotes from a private letter of Antony to Augustus, where the former says : 
‘Quid te mutavit? an quod reginam ineo? Uxor meaest.” Reginam ineo? 
Uxor mea est ; though the historian seems to doubt whether Antony conse- 
crated his marriage with either Egyptian or Roman rites, 
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to give her interpretation of it, saying that ‘‘ the least one can do 
when charged with impersonating an historical or legendary person- 
age is to read all that has been written about the character.” 

It is not wonderful, then, that Mme. Bernhardt has risen to the 
splendor of her great position, when, with her naturally sublime 
genius, she combines the patience of assiduity and the skill of ap- 
plication; qualities which, in themselves, have often raised their 
possessors to a very high rank in the army of the talented. 

It is with an involuntary pause and with hat in my hand that I 
approach the portraiture of Mme. Bernhardt and her transcendent 
genius. It would be superfluous, and but the reiteration of a fact 
which is universally known, fo describe her entrance into the world 
of art wherein she-now reigns, or to transcribe the records of her 
achievements. In her life there is no repetition of frustrated 
struggles; in the ambition of her genius there is no record of fail- 
ures that are worthy the designation of disappointments. Her 
first serious attempts were her successes; and her first success 
ushered in a series of dazzling triumphs, which she has enjoyed for 
nearly twenty years of her life. On the pinnacle on which she 
now stands she has no reason to fear the jealousy of rivals, or the 
aspirations of those who would tear the laurels from her brow. She 
remains supreme in the realm of her art, and the applause which 
was showered upon her at her first appearance in “ Ruy Blas” has 
since been echoed in all the capitals of the world. 

In appearance, Mme. Bernhardt presents an attractive, a fasci- 
nating individuality. She is not tall, but is slenderly and sym- 
metrically built. Her figure is lithe, supple, and graceful. Her 
carriage is straight, and susceptible of imposing attitudes. Her 
movements are volatile, and, like her conversation, are. character- 
ized by a certain impetuosity and abandon, which makes it one of 
the most arresting of charms to watch and listen to her. In pri- 
vate conversation she is naive, versatile, witty, impulsive, and at- 
tractively frank. She is brilliant, but her brilliancy has rather the 
sparkling glitter of a star than the dazzling splendor of the sun. 
Her manner is inviting, and her disposition is generously kind, 
without ever assuming the appearance of patronage. If her fea- 
tures, comprehensively, are not faultlessly or classically moulded, 
her face is animated with a vivacity, an expressiveness, and an in- 
tellectual esprit which make it, at times, more beautiful than the 
handsome outlines of a strictly classical face. Even in repose it 
always looks inspired, and Michael Angelo would have taken Sarah 
Bernhardt for his model of a sibyl. But it is her eyes which are 
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most remarkable. They vary in color from a beautiful hazel to a 
dark gray—always changing in hue with the mutation of her ex- 
pression. They are large, lustrous, filled with a translucent light, 
and seeming to mirror forth every passion of her soul, every thought 
of her mind. They appear to contract and expand, to scrutinize 
and penetrate, to caress and reject; and all this with a facile 
swiftness which indicates that she herself is unconscious of these 
changes. A soft, liquid little flamelet seems to glow in the dark 
green depths of her eyes, which is capable of kindling into a pierc- 
ing fire when fanned by anger, indignation, or any other strong 
emotion. When pensive, especially when she droops her head and 
appears abstracted for a moment, her eyes gather an intense ex- 
pression of sadness, of thoughtfulness, which is relieved by a gen- 
tleness that is almost caressing in the mildness of its temper. She 
is staunch and devoted in her friendships; generous to the point of 
lavishness; and her best tact is the obedience to her impulses. She 
is quick to resent, but not too proud to forgive. Her admirations 
are ardent, as her dislikes are decided and positive; and she seldom 
hides her feelings under the mask of manner. 

She has been several times almost a millionaire in her fortune, 
but has as often been sold out for debts contracted in her efforts to 
make everybody around her happy. If her personal eccentricities 
are sometimes strikingly singular and extravagant, they are always 
remarkably harmonious with her position and her genius; though 
credence should not be given to the numerous stories about her 
doings, which are more prodigal of fictitious descriptions than of 
facts. Madame Bernhardt is one of those rare individuals whose 
whole nature is attuned to artistic propensities. She is an artist to 
the tips of her fingers, not only in appreciation, but in the capacity 
of absorption and reproduction of everything that is beautiful in 
all branches of art. She has displayed ingenuity and skill in the 
art of painting ; she has a soft, tender, and impressive voice. She 
is sensitively susceptible to the influence of music, and in her 
manner of conversation, her style of letter-writing, and her play, | 
*‘T?Anon,” has exhibited faculties which, concentrated and exer- 
cised, would win her the position of a gifted and original writer. 

In her own art, criticism remains dumb in the attitude of admi- 
ration of her sway over it. It seems to be the apotheosis of acting, 
and one witnessing it can appreciate her appellation of “ divine.” 
She does not merely touch a subject, she vivifies it, illuminates 
it, elevates it, and puts it on a pedestal as clear and exposed 
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to view as a placid statue is with a concentrated lime-light on its 
features. 
It is nearly eleven years since I first saw her in Russia. It was in 


1880, and I was only a boy of about thirteen. The house she was 


playing at in Petersburg is spacious enough to contain ten thousand 
people. The place was literallycrowded. Tickets which ordinarily 
sold at ten or twenty roubles a Joge were at a premium of a hun- 
dred and a hundred and fifty roubles. People had their servants 
waiting eight or ten hours in a row before they could reach their 
turn at the ticket-office. A day or two previously, at a reception 
of a lady relative of mine, I had looked at the great tragedienne in 
awe and admiration. When the curtain was drawn up—it was in 
“ Adrienne. Lecouvreur” she was playing—I leaned forward and 
watched her in breathless attention from beginning to end. 

All the vicissitudes of her moods, all the changes of her temper— 
her fascinating, infectious gayety, her alluring ways, her passionate 
accents, her expressions and exclamations of triumph—all executed 
with her own inimitable brilliancy, animation, and force, kept the 
emotions of the audience in turbulent excitement, their minds 
chained and agitated in suspense. 

Everybody seemed to feel, to breathe, to laugh, and to cry with 
her, till she reached the last act, the climax of her triumph. 
And then, when in her death-delirium she spoke and laughed, she 
cried and caressed, she reproached and entreated; when the last 
death-quiver passed over her frame; when her face became blanched, 


‘and her voice sank to a hoarse, feeble, and struggling whisper,—an 


awful silence reigned over the house, deepened by the interruption 
of an occasional gurgling sob from some hysterical spectator, or the 
feeble cry of a fainting lady. The whole audience seemed to expe- 
rience a terrible strain, as if they themselves were undergoing 
the agonies of death; and then when the curtain dropped they 
rose into a tempest of applause, and men and women, in the 
tumult of their feelings, took off the ornaments from their arms 
and fingers, and threw them at the great actress in expression of 
glory and admiration. 

No, there is no other actress who can sway an audience as 
Madame Bernhardt does. Her acting is not the mimetic per- 
formance after a model, but the reproduction, the representation, 
of nature itself. With her a representation becomes an idea; 
the idea, a sentiment; and the sentiment soon kindles into a 
passion. In a word, she is in acting plays what Shakspere was 
in writing them. In all the vicissitudes of her acting she never 
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betrays the faintest strain in producing an effect; it is the im- 


pulse of her nature, the portrayal of her whole soul, which ele- 
vate her acting from imitation to the representation of life and 
its passions. . 

Who that has once seen her in “ La Tosca” can forget the 
dagger scene ? It is but a simple and unaffected act. The sight 
of the weapon inspires her with the idea, and the idea at once 
transforms her whole being. Who has not experienced a horrible 
thrill run through his body at her glance, and her leap for the 
weapon ? Yet the movement in itself is not a very striking one ; 
there is nothing in it to excite one’s emotions or to agitate one’s 
apprehensions. It is, in fact, a theatrical commonplace. But it is 
the artist alone who can elevate the commonplace to the height of 
grandeur, and to invest the straight lines of life with a color which 
makes them beautiful to the general appreciation. In ‘‘ Frou- 
Frou,” in ‘* Theodora,” in every drama that she has ever appeared 
in, you see at once the incarnation of the force, the embodiment of 
the spirit, round which the plot is woven and the characters centre. 
She seems ready for every situation, and appears perfect in every 
position. When circumstances demand, she can rise to the grand- 
eur of majesty ; and when conditions require, she can dissemble, and 
elevate meanness to the dignity of strength, even of beauty. If 
her passions are imperious, she is docile in affection, pathetic in 
sentiment, gracious when praised, and appears to control the most 
tempestuous fury as she seems governed by the most delicate of 
feelings. Her action is never forced, her movements are always 
spontaneously smooth ; her cries can never be confounded with 
hysterical screams; and her death-scenes are as natural as her 
laughter is real and her gayety unaffected: while she enhances 
everything with a poetic charm that is sublime in its effect without 
impairing the beauty of its truthfulness. 

Yes, it is only to such a genius that Cleopatra should have been 
left to be resurrected. Madame told me that she found Cleopatra 
an easy part; and I am sure, should the shade of the Egyptian 
witch visit the scenes of Mme. Bernhardt’s triumphs, she would be 
satisfied that her true character has at last been rescued from the 
calumnies of slanderous biographers, and that one has been found 
to represent her truthfully, who, like herself, could ‘‘ make defect 
perfection.” 


Roman I, Zupor. 
Boston, Mass, 
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JEANNETTE. 


THE ceremony had taken place the previous day. In the same 


room where, eight years previously, we had been married, our divorce _ 


had just been granted, by the same mayor, before the same witnesses. 

My wife had come escorted by her father, her mother, and two 
friends ; I was with the two old comrades who had helped me 
to tie my beautiful romance of love, and now came to assist to 
its sad conclusion. A cold bow exchanged on arriving, another at 
departure, were the last farewell between the two who, for many 
years, had not kept from each other a secret thought, a concealed 
impression. As we were seated on the benches where, five minutes 
before, other happy couples, congratulated by their friends, had 
just sealed their union, I was painfully moved; my heart was ach- 
ing. I felt the anguish which precedes a rude separation, such as 
the parting between body and soul. For myself, I thought it im- 
possible (in spite of my sin, which henceforth would blemish the 
remainder of my life) that the wife who had been so long my dear 
- confidante, who had sustained my courage during the hours of trial, 
whom I had so dearly loved, could without regret, without a 
look back on the past happiness, see severed the knot which had 
united us. 

And as my eyes were wandering unconsciously from the mould- 
ings of the ceiling to the pictures on the wall, they fell on my wife’s 
graceful figure, dressed in dark colors; on her handsome head, 
which I had not seen for five months ; and I perceived, without a 
shadow of doubt, two tears sparkling under the thick lace of her veil. 

She also was thinking and regretting; perhaps she might forgive! 

Ah! if she had been alone! But behind her, standing erect, 
pale and severe, and with threatening faces, were the father and 
the mother who both had jealously watched over our misery, 
since the day when by chance Héléne discovered those fatal letters. 

I endeavored by all means to obtain a private interview. My cor- 
respondence had been intercepted, my emissaries not received. 
The only time we met had been in the presence of a judge, well-inten- 
tioned, but cold, awkward; his stiff manners had aggravated our 
position. And to-day all is over ! 

Since the moment when an infidelity, which I can hardly explain, 
had become known to Héléne, I had not returned home. I went 
again after leaving the mayor’s office. Not feeling the courage to 
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live amidst the recollections of my lost happiness, I wanted to start - 


away, to travel, seeking to forget and, by any means, get rid of all 
things which had belonged to our common life. A friend assumed 
the responsibily of executing that project. The next morning my 
little girl was to be brought and left to breakfast with me, so that 
we could spend a few hours together. 

Poor little Jeannette! who still possessed the blessed ignorance 


of her seven years, but who surely must have understood, in her 


girlish, precocious judgment, that sad events had occurred between 
her mother and me. 

It was decided that I should leave at three o’clock. At four, my 
wife was coming to take away all that was hers, or all she cared for, 
And finally, twenty-four hours later, the auctioneer would clear the 
place. Then the suite of rooms, cold, denuded, would be empty, 
mournfully lighted by the bare windows, without curtains—empty 
and dull as my own life. 

The next day, for a moment, I neglected my trunks, and ordered 

to be brought from outside a breakfast with all the delicacies dear 
to my little girl. My old servant Michel and myself discussed the 
question at great length, that we might forget nothing. I also 
placed aside a few jewels which I wished to give her, a little charm, 
and a medallion with my portrait. The hours I had to spend with 
herwere granted to mein full. Precisely at ten (the time appointed) 
she arrived, accompanied by my mother-in-law’s chambermaid, 
who had to take her back at two o’clock. 

Who can tell where little girls learn their acuteness? All women 
possess that born instinct which, when developed, forms the ladies 
of society, skilful in divining secret thoughts, or nurses skilful in 
healing painful wounds. 

Jeannette did not question me. Somewhat gravely and sadly she 
kissed me, fondled me, much as she used to do during the happy 
winter evenings by the fireside, and pressed religiously the little 
medallion around her neck, after she had kissed it. 

“T will do the same every morning and evening,” she said. 

The breakfast ended, she asked me: 

<¢ You know, papa, that mamma is coming at four o’clock ?” 

Yes, my darling.” 

“ Will you not wait to wish her good-bye?” 

“It is impossible, my poor Jeannette. I start at half-past three, 


’ and must leave the house at three o’clock; the train does not wait.” 


«“ Why do you not take another train ?” 
‘‘ Because I have serious business to attend to, and I have promised 
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to take that one. You see,a man must keep his word. And yet,” 
added I, unwillingly, ‘‘ if I could have seen her alone, or with you!” 

She said nothing, but as I was resuming my preparations, she 
wandered about the rooms, seemingly looking for some toys, find- 
ing a doll or some embroidery-box, always grave, rather uneasy. 
Noticing her constraint, I suffered in my paternal love, believing it 
to be the commencement of distrust. 

They came punctually to take her away. I needed all my 
courage, all my strength. It was the last time I could kiss her, in 
my, in her—in our home ! : 

Time had passed very quickly. After having put everything in 
order, my luggage ready, I looked at the clock; it marked three. 
As Michel had gone for a carriage, I returned to the bedroom. Hang- 
ing there was a fine portrait of Héléne when a young girl. It was 
hers ; I could not take it with me. Alone, before that canvas, I 
cried undisturbed. I cried bitterly, like a child, murmuring: “ For- 
give me.” 

Suddenly I heard a voice ; Héléne was standing in the doorway 
of theroom. Pale and trembling, she looked at me. 

“ Ah!” I said; “ you came before the hour! You love me still!” 

And falling at her feet, I took her hands, covered them with 
kisses. Héléne, moved more and more, weeping also, said: 

“ You did not start? Why?” 

Then at the door appeared Jeannette ; she sprang toward us, and 
uniting both our hands with hers, exclaimed: 

‘‘It was I, dear mamma, it was I, dear papa, who set back the 
clocks.” 

What shall Isay more? What are legal papers, notifications, 
and the mayor, in the presence of love and forgiveness ? 

I went away, but with my wife and daughter, with my Héléne 
and my Jeannette ! 


J. MONTFORT 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


APPORTIONMENT. 


Lire gives her largess as by chance, 
In crazy shares of bread and stone, 
Yet by the light of her shrewd glance 
We know that each receives his own. 
FLORENCE L, SNow, 
NeEosHo Kansas, 
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WHAT IS MONEY? 


WE are all deeply interested in getting a practical comprehension 
of what money is in its essential nature. Let us study it in the 
past, for the past can in all things teach us. 

Since man began to produce anything by his skill or industry, 
he has been in the habit of exchanging those products of his labor © 
which he did not need for his own use for some portions, more or 
less great, of such things as other men by their skill or industry 
were able to produce beyond their own needs, but differing in kind. 
from his own. These products were originally directly exchanged 
for each other. But it came about, in the evolution of ideas, man- 
ners, and customs of all people sufficiently advanced to be called 
civilized or semi-civilized, that some one product of human skill 
or industry possessed a quicker and more universal exchangeability 
than any other. For it in certain quantities all men became will- 
ing to exchange whatever they had to exchange, whether the prod- 
uct of their labor or their labor service. 

At different periods and among different peoples, this one pe- 
culiar thing was not constantly and everywhere the same. At one 
time or place it had been a beaver-skin; at another time or 
place, shells or beads; at another, cattle or slaves; at another, 
iron, copper, or brass ; at another, silver or gold. Now, by reason of 
this peculiar and universal exchangeability, the price or exchange- 
able power of all other commodities came to be expressed by the 
quantity of this one peculiar commodity for which they could be 
exchanged. It was natural that a name should be attached to the 
peculiar thing, and that name was money. 

The books will give all the reasons which led to the natural selec- 
tion of these various things designated as money. I shall content 
myself with one or two. First, and fundamentally, they weresuch 
things in their respective times and places as would universally 
minister to the comfort or pleasure of those who possessed them. 
Second, they were in their respective times and places relatively 
the most convenient, not only for the purposes of universal ex- 
change, but for preservation against further needs. It has been by 
the free play of human choice, ending in a consensus of action, that 
money has been thus evolved, never by conventional agreements 
“made in advance. 

In modern times, among civilized nations, silver and gold have 
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superseded all other commodities as money, but they do not differ 
in their essential characteristics of desireableness in themselves 


(either for utility or ornament) from those other commodities 


which in ruder times, among more primitive people, were equally 
entitled to the appellation money. 

It does not need a moment’s thought to satisfy us that it was by 
a true survival of the fittest that gold and silver finally obtained 
universal recognition as money, and superseded all other forms of 
it. 

Bear-skins were universally desired, both for comfort and orna- 
ment ; but too long kept they were liableto moth and mildew, and 
their value was thus diminished or destroyed. Cattle were liable 
to disease and death, and were expensive to care for. Finally, 
copper, iron, and brass were too easily produced, and united in them- 
selves the disadvantage of bulk, as well as weight, with small value. 
Silver and gold are not easily destroyed. They are almost infinitely 
divisible ; their purity or fineness is readily determined. As society 
has developed, their desirability for use and ornament has not 
diminished. Since they are practically indestructible, easily hidden 
and guarded, they of all things are the most convenient for their 
possessor to keep for such future needs of exchange for other things 
as he may then desire. 

With this general statement thus made, I will ask and answer a 
few questions which will lead by the shortest route to the end of 
my subject. 

Question. Would not some other thing than silver or gold have 
been just as useful, just as exchangeable, and just as much entitled 
to the name of money, if these had not been selected ? 

Answer. Yes, perhaps so. But it is sufficient that society has 
adopted these two, and in such a matter the individual may well 
go with the crowd. — 

Q. Ought there not to be more money in circulation? Is there 
now enough for the wants of trade ? 

A, The question cannot be answered by either an absolute Yes 
or No. In the beginning, if in such a matter there could be a 
definite point of beginning, the quantity would have been of no 
consequence, or, in the words of Bonamy Price, ‘“‘ any would have 
been enough, because the price of things would have become re- 
lated to the volume of money, whether that volume were great or 
small ; and once established in their fair relation to each other 
through their common relation to money, it would make no differ- 
ence whether their price was what we would now call high or 
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low. But the truly ideal money would increase in a ratio com- 
mensurate to the increase of things to be exchanged, minus the 
quickness of exchange which time might bring.” 

It is not probable that either gold or silver, or both in use 
together as the bimetallists desire, would form the ideal money. In 
this sublunary sphere the ideal is seldom reached. 

I am not aware of any well-ascertained data by which the ques- 
tion, Is there money enough ? can be definitely answered. There 
has been an increase in volume within the last fifteen years much 
greater in ratio than the ratio of increase in the volume of things 


to be exchanged. There are those who affirm that there is not half 
enough. My own opinion is that there is enough; that the price 
of things has become related to the existing stock, and that with 


the economies that have been secured and will no doubt be further 


gained in the use of money, there need be no present fear of a 
proper supply. A reasonable amount of good money is better than 
a larger supply of an inferior kind, since either has to be — 
and paid for by honest labor. 

Q. Would silver and gold be now rightly entitled to the name 
of money if they were not coined at the mint, and the value of the 
coin determined by law ? 

A. Yes. They would exchange as freely as now, and would then, 
as now, be entitled in every sense but a technical legal one to the 
name of money. The coinage does not give the metal any value 
that the metal did not before possess. The law determines the 
fineness and quantity of recognized value which a given coin shall 
contain ; gives a name to the various coins respectively, and there- 
fore treats of them as money, not recognizing in its phraseology 
gold and silver in the form of bullion as money. But as bullion is 
as readily exchanged, and (in international trade) more to be de- 
sired than coin, and as the value of the coin derives its power from 
the quantity and fineness of the meialit contains, and not from the 
stamp of the government machine, I repeat that, essentially, gold 
and silver bullion are as much entitled to the name of money before 
being coined into dollars, or sovereigns, or francs, as afterward. 

I know that here is a vital point of dispute ; that because the law 
in speaking of money treats only of what it had stamped as such, 
philosophers are able to confuse us very much by attributing to the 
stamp the money value which really lies under it. 

The law recognizes, gives sanction, or forbids, but it is powerless 
to create. 

Q. Does not the legal-tender sanction which the law places upon 
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the issues of its mint give a new and original value to such legal- 
tender coin ? 

A. No. The laws of legal tender give a standing interpretation 
to the language of a contract, where such words as dollars, pounds, 
francs are used, and thus notifies both parties to a contract in 
advance of what the law will require if they fall into dispute. 

Q. Must it then be denied that, under no condition, nor within 
any limits, the legal-tender quality conferred upon a thing gives 
that thing a value which it would not otherwise have ? 


A, No, I admit, for argument’s sake at least, that if the gov- 


ernment should decree that doughnuts shall be legal tender for 


debts, a doughnut for a dollar, then (if doughnuts did not become 
too plentiful) they would be largely enhanced in value while they 
were in demand to satisfy existing contracts or pay existing debts, 


but I do say that, as under such conditions all existing contracts 
would soon be cancelled, and no new ones created, except upon the 
basis of the natural exchangeable value of doughnuts, they would 
soon cease to be in demand, and possessing in themselves only the 
value of doughnuts, they would sink back to their natural doughnut 
value. But the operation sketched ought not to be recognized as a 
creation of value, even of a temporary kind. It is really a robbing 
under the guise of law. Governments can confiscate and destroy, 
they cannot create value. 

Q. How, then, is it that 412} grains of silver, coined into a silver 
dollar, will exchange in the market for 25,8, grains of gold, while 
as bullion the same quantity of silver will only exchange for about 
two-thirds of as much gold ? 

A, There is one simple answer which completely explains the 
disparity. Great ingenuity is displayed in making some other 
explanation, scientific perhaps, but hard to comprehend. The one 
I submit is simple ; anyone can understand it, viz. : 

For some years past, and at the present time, the United States 
Government has been, and is, in the receipt of an income, through 
tariff duties and excise dues, of about $1,500,000 per day. This 
large revenue it disburses in payment of the interest and towards 
the principal of its debt, for pensions, and for general administration 
expenses. Upon its debts, and to whomsoever desires, it pays gold 
coin on the basis of 25.8, grains to the dollar. From whomsoever 
desires to pay money into the treasury through the excise dues, it 
will receive as of equal value gold coin, or silver dollars containing 
4124 grains each. Thus it practically buys that amount of coined 
silver, giving in consideration an exemption from the payment of 
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25,4; grains of coined gold. If it would receive nickels or dimes in 


satisfaction of such dues in a similar way, they would become ex- 
changeable for about a dollar in gold each, if it were certain that 
_ the government could continue thus to receive them with one hand, 
while with the other it continued to pay, as now, in gold. The 
operation is, in fact, a virtual exchange, to the extent the com- 
munity now desires, of gold coins and silver coins on the basis of 
their (theoretical): legal value, instead of their commercial or natural 
relative value. The difference some one now does, or will here- 
after, inevitably pay. 

Q. Cannot the government continue this forever, and thus for- 
ever preserve a higher value to the silver coin than its equivalent in 
silver bullion ? : 


A. No. Because with the continued coinage of silver in its . 


present ratio to the coinage of gold, about three to one, that is to 
say, fifty-four millions of silver against say twenty millions of gold 
per annum, the proportion of silver payment to the government 
will steadily increase, until the Treasury Department will be obliged 
to either pay in silver or buy gold in exchange for it. With free 
coinage of silver, this result will be the sooner reached. 

Whenever the government is thus compelled to suspend its 
present course in the respect just pointed out, the real commercial 
relation between the gold and silver coin will begin to appear. 
Then silver coin and silver bullion (coinage being free) of the same 


weight and fineness will be alike in value, precisely as gold coin © 


and gold bullion now are. 

Q. Then you do not believe that the free coinage of silver, as now 
proposed, would enhance the value of silver bullion and restore the 
old relations of 16 to 1 between gold and silver? - 

A, Free coinage of silver would no doubt give to 412} grains of 
silver bullion, 3% fine, as much value, i.e., purchasing power, as 
would be contained in the coined dollar; and if the government, 
or some other power rich enough, would forever give gold for silver 
in the ratio of 1 to 16, then the old rates of 16 to 1 could be main- 
tained. But we have already perceived (if it be the truth) that 
our government cannot do this. It may be added that so long as 
the government is willing to accept silver at a fixed ratio, thus 
creating an artificial value for it higher than its natural value, 
silver will, as sure as water seeks its level, flow from all parts of 
this country and also from foreign countries into the United States 
Treasury, driving out the gold, and the government will have to pay 
the difference. Even if the government had the financial ability 
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to bear the loss, it would be a foolish use to make of it, since all its 
power is derived from the people, and is used at their cost. 

The fact is that the value of all things, that is, their exchange- 
able quality for other things, is determined, and ought to be deter- 
mined, by the free play of human action. Efforts made by powerful 
bodies, governments, corporations, syndicates, or trusts, to inter- 
fere with the free action of men in these regards are injurious to 
all. The statement is as true when applied to gold and silver as it 


is of other things. Neither gold nor silver has value different in 


kind, or differently derived, from other things. They are good for 
use and ornament; they will exchange for other things; but the 
relation in which they will exchange for other things never con- 
tinues for any long period the same. Nor is there anything in 
their nature on account of which (under any rule that can be stated) 
they should, in law or morals, continue to be exchanged for things 
in a fixed ratio to each other, of 15 to 1, or 16 to 1, or any other 
ratio. In fact, except within nominal limits,they never have thus 
been practically related. In every country where the effort has 
been made to make a fixed ratio practically operative, that effort 
has finally failed.* One of the two metals has always been the real 
money of account, the real instrument of exchange in the great in- 
dustrial movements; the other has operated in an auxiliary and 
subordinate capacity. Perceiving this to be the fact, Great Britain 
in 1816 gave up the experiment, made gold the sole money of ac- 
count, and coined silver for subordinate use only. 

In our own country, from 1792 to 1873, our mints were open to 
the free coinage of silver and gold, part of the time in the ratio of 
15 to 1, and part of the time in the ratio of 16 to 1; but in the 
whole period of eighty years, only eight millions in silver dollars 
were coined. The mints of Mexico and Japan are both open to 
~old, but silver, being the only medium of exchange, alone goes to 

-he mint. 


* «The ancient historians tell us of early times in Arabia and in Germany 
when silver was worth the same as gold, weight for weight. The ratio fixed 
by Spain in 1497 was 103 to 1. Then in 1546, being dominant in the world of 
commerce and finance, she fixed the ratio at 13} to1. In the next century 
(1688), one hundred years after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, Portugal, 
then prosperous, wealthy, and dominant, fixed the governing ratio at 16 to 1. 
Then in 1717 England fixed hers at 15.02 to 1 ; France in 1726 at 14} to1; Spain 
in 1775 at 154 to 1 in the Peninsula, though 16 remained the ratio in her 
American colonies. In 1785 and 1803 France adopted the Spanish ratio of 
15} to 1."—Pror. STACKPOLE. 
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The Latin Union, so called, made a league, limiting the coinage 
of silver, hoping thus to preserve in practice a theoretic ratio; but 
they were obliged to break it and suspend the coinage of one of the 
metals. 

If we wished to secure the free exchange of these metals in 2 
fixed ratio it would be necessary to make an agreement with all 
commercial nations of the world. No doubt the silver-producing 
countries would gladly agree. We could well afford to. In 1850 
this country produced silver to the value of $50,000. In 1890 the 
annual product was about fifty millions, gold value. But there is 
much reason to doubt whether non-silver-producing countries 
would enter into such a compact. Great Britain certainly will not. 

Q. Well, then, if it be impossible to maintain the practical use of 
two kinds of money like silver and gold in a fixed ratio, which of 
the two is it the wiser to use? 

A, The answer must depend on circumstances. If a country is 
insulated from others, has no commercial relations outside its own 
boundaries, and desires to establish none, then it may be said that 
it is quite an indifferent matter which of the two shall be the rec- 
ognized money. LEither will do. But if a country has trade and 
commerce beyond its own boundaries, and desires to encourage and 
extend such trade, then its interests require the use of that money 
which is current in the market where its foreign trade is settled. 
At the present time that market is Great Britain. 

If the United States of America is to take that position in the 
world’s progress which we confidently hope for, it must be by the 
extension of its trade and commerce with other parts of the world. 
Whatever favors this, favors our nation’s development. Whatever 
hinders this, restricts and hampers our progress. At the present 
time, and for an indefinite period in the future, all our foreign 
commerce, amounting now to fifteen hundred millions of dollars 
per annum, is of necessity transacted under the English standard 
of gold, for London is the settling-house where all these foreign 
payments are made. If we ship flour to Brazil, we must take our 
pay in London. If we buy sugar from Cuba, we must pay in Lon- 
don. If in our domestic affairs we degenerate to the silver basis, 
as we certainly shall if the present compulsory coinage of silver goes 
on, or if those who seek to open our mines for the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver shall have their way, we shall then have vol- 
untarily surrendered the standard that puts us on a parity with 
other commercial nations in the struggle for the world’s trade, and 
shall have adopted a standard, whether theoretically superior or 
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not, which will put our foreign trade and commerce in a most dis- 
advantageous position. 

So far in these remarks, I have not made any reference to paper 
| money, so called. What I have now to say can soon be stated. 
There is a distinct and radical difference between gold and silver 
money, or any commodity used as money, and paper money. 
‘There ought to be a clearer distinction in the names applied to 
ithem. Gold and silver (not to speak of obsolete forms of money) 
are real money. Theycarry their exchangeable value in themselves, 
Paper money derives all its power from its relation to real money. 
It has no value in itself, and can serve no purpose either of use or 
ornament. Paper money is a promise, a warrant, which entitles 
the holder to real money when it is asked for by him. Thus related 
and kept effective, paper money is an immense economy. By its 
use a considerable portion of an otherwise larger stock of real money 
can be exchanged for things which directly minister to human 
needs. 

I might speak also of checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and prom- 
issory notes, which in modern times operate in the exchange of 
commodities. They might be called, one or two degrees removed, 
a kind of paper money. ‘They perform in a limited way the same 
functions that paper money performs in a larger way; and like 
paper money, they economize the use of real money. Economize it 
as they may, however, they cannot wholly supersede it—certainly 
not in this or any immediately following generation. 

Lyman J. GaGE. 

Cuicago, ILL, 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


FUR-CLAD CIVILIZATION. 


The comparative study of the five last Census-reports shows that 
the westward advance of population has been steadily accompanied 
by a northward progress of what Sir Charles Dilke calls the “ zone 
of industrial enterprise.” The growth of the northwestern prairie 
States has been equalled in no other part of our national territory; 
and considering that the climatic conditions of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota agree with those of northeastern Russia, it seems a remark- 
able fact that the progress of industry now effects its most rapid 
strides under the thermal parallel of regions where, during the very 
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zenith-period of Grecian culture, the sloth of barbarism amounted 
most nearly to absolute stagnation. How have the nations of the 
North acquired that intellectual ascendency over their southern 
neighbors? Have the sand-drifts of the Mediterranean deserts 
dimmed the eyes of the Latin race? Or can the shifting centres of 
industry, like those of political power, never retrace their course ? 
Do they advance “ along lines of least resistance,” and are blizzards 
easier to combat than fevers and mosquitees? ‘The truth seems to 
be that frost is an antidote. If it does not strengthen the motives 
of our virtues, it certainly lessens the penalties of our vices, and an 
alcoholized generation volunteers to brave the ice-storms of the 
North, like the Mingrelian ambassadors who informed Abu Has- 
san that they preferred war, with pork, to peace without it. 


SINECURES AND LONGEVITY. 


Next to frugality, freedom from care is the surest guarantee of 
long life. Under the old Russian régime an owner of decrepit serfs 
had to feed them, regardless of hard times; and the cares incident 
to self-dependence seem to have shortened the average life-term of 
the emancipated mujiks by nearly five years. 


SAND-TORNADOES. 


A German physician who has passed several winters in southern 
Italy claims to have discovered the cause of the sick headaches and 
respiratory troubles so often experienced during the prevalence of 
a protracted sirocco. Having noticed that those symptoms are ob- 
served even without a perceptible increase of temperature, he con- 
structed an apparatus enabling him to demonstrate that the atmos- 
phere of southerly gales is impregnated with countless particles of 
fine sand. On the limitless plains of the Sahara those gales often 
aequire the force of a hurricane, and whirl up sand-clouds to a 
height of several miles ; from there the upper air-currents carry 
them across the Mediterranean, and even across the eastern Alps, 
since in the valley of the Danube southwest storms are often accom- 
panied by a curious haze, hanging for days about the a like 
the smoke of a forest-fire. 


RAPID-TRANSIT Maris. 


The experiments conducted at Laurel Station, Md.; make it 
probable that before long light packages of mail-matter will be for- 
warded by a combination of pneumatic tubes and electric motors at 
the rate of 150 miles an hour, or 120 miles allowing for the delays 
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at midway distributing offices. In that way a fifty-letter package 
mailed at Baltimore on Monday morning might reach San Fran- 
cisco about Tuesday noon. 


MICROBE-KILLING. 


The specifics for the destruction of special disease-germs continue 
to multiply, but their popularity is naturally modified by their lia- 
bility to kill the patient as well as his microbes. Cold air is, after 
all, still the safest prescription for such purposes. In a single frosty 
night it kills out fever-and-ague germs over thousands of square 
miles ; and the sanitary statistics of the upper Alps and high lati- 
tudes seem to prove that its curative effect extends to pulmonary 
disorders, consumption not excepted. 


COMPOSITE NATIONS. 


_ “The Land of the Salmagundi Nation,” as Edmond About used 
to call the United States of North America, is a term which might 
be applied more properly to several countries of the i-wstern Hemi- 
sphere. . In the valley of the Indus alone British ethnologists enumer- 
ate twenty-two different races, with as many different idioms, and 
the number of the distinct languages spoken in all Hindostan rather 
exceeds half a hundred. Russia talks about astonishing the Chi- 
cago Exposition with some one hundred and twenty “ type-pic- 
tures,” representing the different races nnited under the sway of 
the knout ; and China can boast of at least sixty different tribes, 
most of them clustered about the western and southern borders. 
In another sense, the “salmagundi” metaphor is, however, pretty 
well chosen, for the component parts of our universal nation form 
neither an amalgam nor a patchwork, like the segregated tribes of 
British India, where a Rohilla warrior, for instance, would shoot a 
stranger for calling him a fellow-citizen of a Hindoo peasant. 


TERRA INCOGNITA. 


Travellers in the South American forest-regions would smile at 
the idea that all the beasts and birds of this planet have by this 
time been described and catalogued. Every now and then hunters 
shoot specimens that puzzle even the native wood-rovers, and it is 
a suggestive fact that of the quadrumanous tribe alone some twenty 
new varieties have been discovered within the last thirty yeo's. 
Our gedgraphical text-books, too, are far from being complete. 
Less than a century ago Humboldt thought to come pretty near the 
truth in estimating the total number of active volcanoes at two 
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hundred and twenty-five. Now the Sunda Archipelago alone is 
known to contain considerably more than six hundred. 


SCANDINAVIAN SEA-FABLES, 


The Scandinavian North Sea is the cradle of the sea-serpent 
myth. Centuries before the publication of New England sea-mon- 
ster yarns, the Viking corsairs whiled away the winter evenings 
with tales of marine boas and amphibious man-killers, known as 
krackens, or cliff-devils. The accounts of naval adventure are so 
full of snake-stories that a Danish poet undertook to compose a 
sort of rhymed natural history of the sea-serpent, which he tells us 
has been seen most frequently 


“Ven Phebus omvanker in Loften’s Palads, 
Og Julires gaaer en syn Pyrstelig stads” 


—i.e., from the time of the summer solstice to about the middle of 
July, though, like the ghosts of our séance-managers, it is apt to 
avoid the eye of skeptics. 


HOUSE-DISEASES. 


The records of the dissecting-table make it doubtful if more than 
one of fifty modern city-dwellers can boast of perfectly sound lungs. 
Stall-fed cattle, in three out of five cases, are found to be more or 
less affected with diseases of the liverand lungs ; and of horses kept 
in street-car stables probably not one of ten entirely escapes such 
disorders. Prairie-cattle, on the other hand, rarely succumb to in- 
ternal diseases, and their lungs remain sound even after a series 
of winter campaigns on the blizzard-swept table-lands of Wyoming 
and Nebraska. 


SWIMMING-GLOVES. 


A Barcelona physician has patented a plan for facilitating aquatic 
gymnastics by means of swimming-gloves, or rather swimming- 
mittens, since the fingers, from the palm to the second knuckle, are 
united by a sort of web-skins. ‘That contrivance, he claims, will 
make swimming twice as easy, since it enables beginners to displace 
a much larger volume of water at every stroke, and to buoy up the 
body by an easy, continuous, paddling motion. 


CHANCES OF SURVIVAL. 
The game statistics of three different continents prove that brute 
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strength, handicapped by bulk, offers a very slim chance of success 
in the struggle for survival. Of the nine species of large carnivora 
once abounding in southern Europe and western Asia, seven have 
almost disappeared, while foxes and minks hold their own without 
the slightest assistance of protective game-laws. At least ninety 
per cent of the east American bear-population has succumbed to 
powder and lead since the arrival of the first Caucasian colonists, 
but raccoons are still found in nine out of ten counties of the At- 
 lantic States, and squirrels and polecats will probably not disap- 
pear before the demolition of the last acre of woodlands. 


MorRAL BULL-FIGHTS. 


A Mexican moralist champions the cause of the matadors on the 
ingenious plea that the sale of intoxicating drinks has often been 
successfully prohibited within the precincts of the arena, and that 
on Sunday afternoons it would not be easy to enforce the sobriety 
of three thousand idlers in any other way. 


THEORY-CRAZED. 


The physiologist Carpenter demonstrates by many amusing ex- 
amples how compietely the bias of a deep-rooted theory can warp 
the judgment even of well-informed men, and could have supported 
his arguments by still more striking proofs in our latter-day age of 
sheep-elixirs and Shakspere ciphers, or by the ne plus ultra in- 
stance of Prof. Titus Fay Cronise’s Indian-origin hypothesis. Ac- 
cording to that theory, our redskins are merely pigtailless Chinamen, 
and western Mexico, Peru, and Chile were settled by Asiatic adven- 
turers only a few years before the arrival of Cristoval Columbus. 
At the time that theory got possession of him, Prof. T. F. C. was 
one of the most learned inhabitants of the Pacific Slope, and his 
work on ‘‘ The Natural Wealth of California” is a treasure-trove 
of useful information. But in one of the introductory chapters he 
gets astride of his hobby and treats his readers to the following 
remarkable revelations: Mungo Capac, the Peruvian Prince, was 
the son of Kubla Kahn, a Mongol conqueror of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Mungo’s wife was a Christian, and had in her employ an 
English goldsmith, named William Bouchier—all, centuries before 
the official discovery of America. Cortez captured an armor, the 
alleged property of Montezuma, but belonging originally to one of 
Kubla Kahn’s generals. A prehistoric Californian potentate, named 
Tatarraxus, worshipped the Savior’s cross and the memory of the 
Holy Virgin.. The Chinese language resembles that of the In- 
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dians—tribe not specified; so much so, indeed, that a pigtail man, 
fresh from shanghai, has no difficulty in conversing with the Cali- 
fornia redskins. With an almost touching self-denial Prof. C. in- 
forms us that he could ‘‘ furnish an almost endless number of sim- 
ilar facts, but feels compelled to restrict his remarks on this point.” 


THE KAKAPO. 
The kakapo, or owl-parrot of western New Zealand, is almost as 


great an anomaly as the ornithorhynchus. It has the plumage of 


a parrot and the head of a hawk; has wings furnished with all the 
feathers found in the pinions of a falcon, but is unable to fly over 
a four-foot wall. It is semi-nocturnal in its habits, and at sight of 
a dog will rush away like a frightened chicken, but never even at- 
tempts to take wing. Its strange disability has been ascribed to 
the circumstance that New Zealand is free from large carnivorous 
animals, and that a bird, finding abundance of food in the under- 
brush, can dispense with the accomplishment of flight. 


BULLET-PROOF. 


The opponents of General Balmaceda, the Chilian dictator, claim 
that he owes his survival to his custom of wearing a patchwork of 
silver coins in the lining of his blouse. Persistent luck has, how- 
ever, enabled the heroes of many battles to dispense with such pre- 
caution. It has been estimated that in the course of his forty-six 
battles and two hundred and ten skirmishes, the first Napoleon 
became a target for at least ten thousand bullets, not one of which 
could do more than kill his horse or rip his mantle. Admiral Nel- 
son owed his fate to his habit of exposing his person to the thick- 
est shower of every bullet-rain; but in spite of a similar recklessness 
of personal courage, Marshal Suwaroff escaped with a few bruises ; 
and Frederick the Great was “ knocked out of time” only once, 
when the fragment of a bursting shell unhorsed him ia the battle 
of Torgau. He had the advantage of a small stature, and may 
more than once have owed his life to the same mistake that saved 
Hickory Jackson in his duel with the bully Dickinson; but “ long- 
pole” Wellington was equally lucky, and Joachim Murat persisted 
in charging at the head of his cavalry, relying on the prediction of 
the sibyl Lenormand, who had told him that he was not destined 
to die on a battle-field. 


F. L, OSWALD, 
Cincinnati, QO, 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
NEARING THE DANGER LINE. 


WE have been surprised at so little being said about the influ- 
ence of the Protective system upon the character of our population. 
For a reason which we can well understand, its advocates might be 
disinclined towards such a discussion, but its opponents have no 
cause for reticence concerning it. That the Proteetive system has 
had, and still has, a great deal to do in determining the sort of 
people we have and are to have among us, we believe to be sus- 
ceptible of easy demonstration. 

Our population is divided into two great and, in some respects, 
quite dissimilar classes ; viz., residents of the country and inhabi- 
tants of our cities. To the former belongs the credit of possessing 
most of the qualities that make for good citizenship. There is no 
reason to anticipate any considerable change in that quarter. But 
when we come to the cities the case is entirely different. Cities 
are the weak spots in our civic organization. ‘They are to a very 
great extent incapable of satisfactory self-government. Not one of 
the larger municipalities has yet caught the knack of administer- 
ing its affairs with tolerable wisdom and integrity. Nor is there 
in this fact anything remarkable when we take into account the 
ingredients of which our urban populations are compounded. By 
a somewhat singular coincidence, two very extraordinary books 
dealing with this subject, one in the Old World, and the other in the 
New, , bee appeared at about the same time. One is General 
Booth’s “ In Darkest England,” in which light is admitted to Lon- 
don’s subterranean haunts and other dismal quarters; and a city 
missionary of long and varied experience, of the name of Riis, has 
done the same service for the dark places of New York. Of the 
two cities, in proportion to population, New York makes by far the 
worse showing. Nor, upon reflection, is this to be wondered at. 
London has its bad people, born and reared under its own mias- 
matic influences, and there the evil stops. New York, on the con- 
trary, receives the drainage of all the world. ° It is a general city of 
refuge. To it, under our liberal immigration laws, flock the dis- 
contented of every clime and nation, including, of course, bountiful 
contributions from the criminal and other vicious classes. New 
York is in large measure made up of Italians, Spaniards, Russians, 


Poles, Turks, Arabs, and Chinamen, as well as immigrants from 


Germany, France, and the British Isles. And not only are these 
complex, if not unsavory, elements admitted to our soil without let 
or hindrance, but, under our naturalization laws, they are almost 
immediately welcomed to citizenship. They become a part of the 
community. They may not understand our language, nor have 
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the faintest idea of our political system; but for all that they can 
vote, and do vote. We wonder that New York has a corrupt city 
government. It would be a miracle if it were otherwise; at least, 
until water runs uphill, for the stream cannot very well rise above 
the fountain. And what is true of New York can, with certain 
limitations, be said of all our cities. They are the resorts of the 
evil-disposed and the ignorant. The vicious and the criminal seek 
them by natural gravitation. In their purlieus the nomads of 
every class and nationality burrow and prowl. Not one of them is 
really fit for self-government. 

As long as the rural population numerically predominates, the 
national administration is presumably safe from urban influences ; 
but let the people of the cities outnumber those of the country, 
and what can we expect except corresponding deterioration on the 
part of the general government? City morals will then rule in 
national councils. Is there danger of stich an event? Let us see. 
One hundred years ago, only about three and a half per cent of our 
population dwelt in cities. Fifty years ago the proportion had 
Increased to eight and a half per cent; in 1890, as the census in- 
forms us, fully one-fourth of our people were city residents. Why 
this radical change ? There is but one explanation. In the earlier 
days of the republic our people were almost exclusively agricultur- 
alists. But little manufacturing was done. But in course of time 
the idea that we must do our own manufacturing entered the 
bg mind; the tariff, not as a means of raising public revenue, 

ut as an instrumentality for encouraging and protecting “ infant 
industries,” was devised, and a manufacturing population multi- 
plied in the land. That population necessarily Calvan to our 
cities, and in consequence the cities have disproportionally grown 
and prospered. And what is more, they are still unduly 
growing. And,so far as the future is concerned, under our present 
exceptionally high tariff, they must grow faster than ever before. 
What other result is possible, assuming that the operating cause 
just described is continued, than that our urban population will 
overtake and pass that of the country, and at a day not far distant. 

What the general character of a manufacturing pupanien is, 
we need hardly stop to inquire. If we want to find squalor and 
wretchedness and illiteracy and laxity of morals, we have only to 
visit the factory towns of the Old World. What reason have we to 
suppose that similarly occupied communities will, in the course of 
time, be greatly different in the New? Why should they, when 
made up of practically the same materials? A very large propor- 
tion of our factory operatives are foreign-born. To-day there is 
scarcely a manufacturing town in New England in which the 
patois of the French Canadian is not far more familiar than our 
own English speech. While intended to check the importation of 
merchandise, the McKinley bill must, for that very reason, give a 
decided impulse to the importation’ of working men and women, 
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not a few of them under illicit contracts with our manufacturers, 
the law of Congress to the contrary notwithstanding. Our tariff is 
intended to keep out foreign-made goods, but not their foreign 
makers. There is no protective duty on labor. So far as that is 
concerned, every manufacturer is a free-trader. ‘The work of 
foreigners is to be excluded, but not the workmen. Depriving 
foreign ‘‘ pauper labor ” of its occupation means simply the trans- 
fer of the paupers to our own soil. Our manufacturers natu- 
rally want the cheapest labor they can get, and they are not at 
all particular where it comes from. And paupers will be none the 
less paupers beeause transported to our shores. According to Mr. 
Riis’ book, there are to-day in the city of New York alone one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand human beings—not children or invalids, 
but adults and able-bodied—living, or rather starving, on earnings 
that average not over sixty cents per day. While not, as a rule, 
working in factories, they are doing manufacturers’ work. It is 
hardly necessary to ask what kind of rulers of the republic they, 
and others like them, will be. 

It would be an insult to the intelligence of our leading manufac- 
turers to suppose them to be ignorant of the facts and the conclu- 
sions just stated. Why then do they and their friends persist in 
urging a policy pointing to such results? There can be but one 
answer. ‘They are so busy studying how to make money for them- 
selves that they do not consider the consequences to others. And 
then perhaps it would not be going too far to say that the organ- 
izers of great manufacturing trusts—such consolidations as the 
Standard Oil, and the whiskey and the sugar ‘‘ combines ”—are 
not the most disinterested persons in the world. They are not sup- 
posed to spend their days and nights in thinking up arrange- 
ments for the public good. If they can make their millions, they 
are presumably not averse to letting the country look out for 
itself. There are others, however, whose motives reach a higher 
level—men who do not measure public questions by the dollar-and- 
cent standard alone—and to them the foregoing considerations may 
serve as food for sober reflection. 


RAISING REVENUE BY REDUCING THE TARIFF. 


THE spending of a thousand million dollars by the Fifty-first 
Congress marks the development of national extravagance, and its 
growth from a furtive expedient to a party principle. It is one 
of the vices of a high protective tariff that lavish expenditure of 
public money is considered necessary to its existence. In the ethics 
of the protective system, plundering the treasury is patriotism, be- 
cause it calls for higher tariffs to fill the coffers again. Its theory 
is that a spendthrift Congress is useful to increase taxation; and 
the more taxes the more tariff. On this principle the party of 
protection has acted until the evolution of its policy is manifested 
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in appropriations by our Congress, amounting to about a thousand 
million dollars. The Patent Office itself cannot show more ingenious 
devices for saving labor than Congress has discovered for spending 
money. And chiefly for the preservation of the tariff. 

There were American statesmen who declared that all taxes are 
public burdens, and that there is no way of converting them into 
public benefits ; they also charged upon the rapacious genius of the 
protective system the increase of taxation made necessary to supply 
the waste of the public money. They showed that profusion was 
demanded by protection to stimulate the tariff. The charge was 
denied until the meeting of the Fifty-first Congress, when it was 
confessed, and defended on the ground that although the expense 
was great, it was insignificant when compared with its benefits to 
American labor. It was pretended that labor was encouraged by the 
imposition of taxes which labor at last must pay. 

n spite of the most patriotic efforts to squander the taxes, the 
statesmanship of the Fifty-first Congress was tested at the very 
beginning of the term by the problem of a surplus revenue ; and the 
protectionists immediately saw that expenses must be increased, or 
taxation diminished. They multiplied expenses. A new principle 
inspired the party, ‘“‘Steal the public money, or squander it, for 
either way makes for the protective system;” and they applied the 
maxim until they solved the problem of a surplus, and tendered 
this opposite problem to worry the Fifty-second Congress, ‘‘ How 
will you meet a deficiency ?” 

In the philosophy of those people all national calamities that 
compel the expenditure of money, and thereby increase taxation, 
are a public blessing because they help the protective system. In 
the perverted logic of protection, even the great war was a political 
advantage, because it sanctioned an increase of the tariff. The late 
William D. Kelley acknowledged this a few years before his death, 
in a speech which he made in Brooklyn. In that speech he con- 
fessed that, according to the Pennsylvania school of politics, the great 
war, so expensive to the nation in men and money, was a beneficent 
contribution to the public welfare, because it gave an opportunity 
for protection to intrench itself in the laws. The exact language 
of Mr. Kelley was this: ‘‘ Our foolish brethren of the South got up 
a war in the South, which enabled us to put around ourselves a 
strong wall of protection.” That was a bold, almost a daring thing 
to say, but it was honest and entirely consistent, for all wars, 
blights, conflagrations, and other agents of destruction, loss, and 
scarcity, are glorified as allies of protection by the very instinct of 
affinity and friendship. The New York Tribune gave welcome 
and congratulations to the great Chicago fire, because that and the 
tariff, in partnership, would give employment to a great many idle 
men. ‘This, while rather shocking at the first glance, was entirely 
in harmony with its doctrine of protection. 


Not satisfied with emptying the treasury, the Fifty-first Congress 
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increased the public burdens by the enormous weight of the 
McKinley bill, a legislative sentence by which the people were 
placed on half-rations of clothing and many other necessary things ; 
a méasure to multiply tribute for the benefit of special interests to 
the loss both of the government and the people. It was defiantly 
proclaimed that the bill was framed on the principle of protection to 
favored classes, and if it gave any revenue to the government, that 
result was to be considered as purely incidental, a consequence not 
intended, and for which the men who passed the bill should not 
be held responsible. And herein the protective tariff overreached 
itself, and planted within the bill the seeds of retribution, It will 
be here as it was in England—the increased expenditure supposed 

to be essential to the preservation of protection will wring from the 
government itself a demand for a larger share of the proceeds of 
tariff taxation, and a reduction of the duties upon imports in order 
to increase that share. 

The lesson historical, which warns the tariff of its impending 
fate, may be read in the proceedings of the British Parliament at the 
early session of 1841. Mr. Baring was Chancellor of the secnorge see! 
at the time, and it became his duty to submit his balance-sheet 
for the inspection of the House of Commons. He was compelled to 
acknowledge that his expenditures had largely exceeded his receipts, 
and that there was a treasury deficiency amounting to several 
millions of dollars. It was thought, of course, that he would supply 
it either by borrowing money, or by the levy of new taxes, but to 
the astonishment‘of both parties—for they. were all protectionists 
then—he proposed to increase the public revenues by decreasing 

ublic taxation; and his plan was to lower the duties upon imports. 

he scheme, paradoxical as it appeared to be, was economically 
scientific and morally sound. The event proved this, and the 
success of Mr. Baring’s plan undermined the protective system in 
ay 4508 and in less than six years toppled it over altogether. 

t appeared in the debate on Mr. Baring’s budget that the 
rapacity of the protected classes had raised the tariff so high as to 
cripple importation, and that while the people paid the tribute, the 
money went into the pockets of the favored classes, and only a small 
share of it into the public treasury ; hence the deficit. A reduction 
of duties was followed by increased importation, whereby a larger — 
share of tariff taxes went into the public treasury and less into 
private pockets ; the increase of imports compelled an increase of- 
exports to pay for them, business revived, labor was in larger 
demand, wages rose, and the people got the benefit of tariff reduc- . 
tion in cheaper comforts and in larger freedom for their energies. 1 
In 1842 Sir Robert Peel was prime minister, and he continued the 
experiment of Mr. Baring on a larger scale, and with such success 
that in 1846 the protection theory was eliminated from the states- 
manship of England. From that time to this, duties upon imports 
have been levied “ for revenue only.” 
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GOVERNOR HILL AND STATE RIGHTS. 


THE American politician is always, like the harlequin, jumping 
out, for a surprise or sensation, to the beholders. Of course he 
riskily fixes his status or position as to the subject in hand, then 
and there; and can never deliberate, or reach “sober second 
thought, ” or build ? a character on an enduring foundation. The 
_ prvma-facie or first-b 
the people be induced to take it, their second, soberer thought may 
be sorrowful. But they seldom or never hold, or can hold, the har- 
lequin responsible. Such would-be leaders always aim at such ad- 
vice as enhances theirown popularity, and promotes their ambition, 
their counsel and predictions being accepted as evidence of wisdom 
and forecast, and rewarded as such, though seldom standing the 
test of time, or being vindicated by realization. This is a great evil 
for true statesmanship to set its face against, and try to reform. 

Connecticut has a passing intestine trouble, which she has an 
absolute and exclusive right to suffer, and remove in her own time 
and way. Meanwhile, she must go on with her federal business, 
and have her federal stipulations complied with—e.g., just now, the 
rendition of fugitives from justice. - 

In the simple matter of reget pe with this stipulation, Gov. 
Hill’s duty is merely agential; and if the papers are correct, he’ has 
little option—the duty being, under our federal system, almost, 
if not quite, ministerial. What right has he to sit in judgment on 
titles to political offices in other States, when they demand simple 
compliance with their federal rights? He forgets that the person 
demanded in the case before us is a fugitive from Connecticut (a 
political personality whose justice is wronged), not from Bulkeley. 

Now Gov. Hill’s conduct is most unlawyerlike, as well as un- 
statesmanlike, in setting aside the prima facie and presumptive 
validity of Bulkeley’s agency for Connecticut, depriving that State 
of her rightful federal aid, encouraging her criminals to escape, and 
protecting them; thereby becoming in each case an accomplice after 
the fact, and violating New York’s compact and — faith, 
namely, that fugitives shall, on demand, be rendered. 

Connecticut has, and can have, no possible organ to act for her 
but the de facto governor, as long as he is in the chair; and she 
alone has power to determine his tenure—has full means of justice 
for it—is proceeding to use them. Now, rp gone her malefactors 
for six months flee to many other States: is she out of the Union, 
and deprived of Union-rights, because she has the Bulkeley colic, 
and her processes are somewhat slow of cure? Hill should, con- 
sistently, goand help cure Connecticut; and henceforth should have 
a telescope, provided ‘by New York,so as to see that each of the 
forty-three other governors is legally in the chair of state, before his 
inter-statal requisitions are complied with. 


ush view often proves to be superficial; and if: 
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THE PARTY OF EMPIRE. 


A PUBLIC address delivered last fall by a well-known leader of 
the Republican party contained the following declaration: ‘‘' The 
Republican party stands for the acquisition of empire, and has so 
only to continue in power to make this a Republic bounded upon 
all sides by salt water.” 

Whether the acquisition of empire in the above sense, either now 
or in the immediate future, be desirable for this Republic, is a ques- 
tion upon which there probably is considerable difference of opinion. 
The most part of really patriotic Americans, were the question put 
to them, would certainly ask in what manner the acquisition was 
to be made. If after the old-fashioned way of sending an army to 
obtain the empire by force, such ones most likely would answer in 
the negative. If the acquisition were to come through a desire of 
the people inhabiting any country upon the same hemisphere, the 
answer might be in the affirmative, provided the empire did not 
bring with it several millions more of ignorant and half-civilized 
electors. The Republican leader did not state which one of these 
methods of acquisition his party stands for, but from the positive- 
ness of his assertion it is presumed he had in his mind the first 
method rather than the last. 

When a political Peony which has existed for any length of time 
boasts of standing for any idea in the present and future, people 
naturally inquire how far it has stood for the same idea in the past. 
What has the Republican party to show as achievements in the 
acquisition of empire during its period of power—that is to say, 
during twenty-five years? ‘The only acquisition of empire which 
the Republican party thus far stands for is the Alaskan purchase— 
an empire that we have as yet hardly thought worth our while to 
explore. Happily we escaped the San Domingan empire, and it is 
' to be hoped we may soon dispose of our one-third interest in the 
Samoan empire, the latest effort of the Republican party toward 
making this a Republic bounded upon all sides by salt water. 

If there has ever been a party of empire in this Republic it has 
not been the Republican party, nor either of its predecessors ; it has 
been the Democratic party. All our present inhabited territory 
not ceded to us by Great Britain was acquired through the policy 
and under the administrations of the Democratic party. The 
peninsula of Florida, together with the Gulf coast therefrom as far 
as the State of Louisiana, became ours while the republic was ruled 
by the Democratic party. Almost the whole of that vast and fer- 
tile territory lying between the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains, from the lakes to the sea, was Shtained through the fore- 
sight and prompt action of the chiefs of the Democratic party. 

ore than half of our Pacific coast and the greater part of the South- 
west came to us through the masterful policy of the Democratic 
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arty. It was the great good fortune of the Democratic party to 
aa been in power at the time when these extraordinary opportun- 
ities for the acquisition of empire were offered ; but it was the 
greater good fortune of that party to have then had at its helm 
men who were quick to perceive the opportunity and to take advan- 


tage of it. The motives of all the Democratic statesmen of those . 


times may not have been purely patriotic—it were unphilosophi- 
cal always to determine motives by the event—but they were 
at least individually disinterested. . If “manifest destiny” has 
hitherto meant anything in the history of this Republic, it is due to 
the Democratic party. ‘ 

The present political question in this Republic is not so much 
the extension of territorial empire as the manner of empire over 
ourselves: whether the ruling principle of government shall be 
autonomy or centralization; whether the qualification for office 
shall be money or merit; whether we shall tax ourselves for’ the 
purpose of public revenue or for the benefit of private individuals ; 
whether our civil service shall be a public service or a partisan 
machine ; and whether our standard of value shall be fixed or fluctu- 
ating in the markets of the world. On some of these questions the 
Democratic party now occupies impregnable ground—the same 
ground it has held from the beginning. So far it deserves to be- 
come the party of empire. Upon other of these questions its posi- 
tion is not so certain, and thereon it must decide before it again ap- 
peals to the people. No party that is merely an opportunist party 
ever was a party of empire—either in the acquisition of territory 
or in the ruling of it. 


SPECIAL MENTION. 
A PLEASANT TRIP. 


One of the most delightful trips to be made in this country is 
between Cincinnati and Old Point Comfort, through the magnifi- 
cent scenery of the Blue Ridge and Alleghany Mountains ; crossing 
the Piedmont and Shenandoah valleys, along the picturesque Green- 
brier, and through the cafions of the New River; amid scenes of 
historic interest of the old colonial days of Virginia and of the 
battle-fields of the late war. From Old Point Comfort to the west 
slope of the Alleghanies there is a line of extensively patronized 
— some of which are as old as the Declaration of 

ndependence. The service of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railwa 
is unsurpassed. Their F. F. V. Vestibule limited is lighted wit 


electricity, and steam-heated, and carries a dining-car from New - 


York through to Cincinnati via Washington. 


LIGHT HEARTS AND PLENTY OF MONEY. 
I have completed my first week with my Plater, and have $42 
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clear money. I am charmed with the business. I bought my 
Plater from The Lake Electric Co., Englewood, Ill., for $3, and 
feel confident if people knew how cheap they could get a Plater, and 
how much money they could make, we should see many more happy 
homes. It is surprising the amount of tableware and jewelry there 
is to plate ; and if. persons now idle would get a Plater, they would 
soon have light hearts and plenty of money. 
Mrs. J. E. NASH. 


THe Best Foop FoR WEAK STOMACHS. 


Attention should at all times be paid to diet, but during the 
summer months the most particular care should be taken to avoid 
whatever is indigestible.. Food that is not digested is not converted 
into nourishing chyle and assimilated by the system, but, on the 
contrary, ferments in the stomach, renders the blood impure, and is 
the source of disease that the sufferer frequently attributes to other 
causes. One of the greatest discoveries of the present day in die- 
tetics is Imperia] Granum, a solid extract derived by a new process 
from superior growths of wheat. This food is now known and used 
in every country in the world, and the results of its use are of the 
utmost benefit to humanity. To ——- aged people, invalids, 
and children this food is indeed a blessing. It is retained by the 
stomach in cases where every other nutriment is rejected, and life 
has time and again been saved by its use. This food can be given 
in all cases without the slightest fear of any unpleasant or unfor- 
tunate results. It is particularly adapted to nursing mothers and 
children, and is indeed a boon to all who suffer from any of the 
numerous forms of indigestion. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
Shipping depot, John Carle & Sons, 154 Water Street, New York. 


INDISPENSABLE FOR THE TOILET. 


Karilpa is the new Toilet Water which is exciting so much interest. 
It is unlike all other toilet waters, and is destined to become a great 
favorite. The New York Observer says: “Pungent and most re- 
freshing—something very delicious.” The London Court Journal 
- says: ‘* Nothing of its kind so choice in quality and so unique and 

tasteful in the manner in which it is put up, as the Karilpa Toilet 
Water, has been seen in London.” ‘The Paris Art e¢ La Mode says: 
“‘This new Karilpa Toilet Water of the Crown Perfumery Co. 
seems likely to rival in popularity their Crab Apple Blossom Per- 
fume and the Crown Lavender Salts, now enjoying such world-wide 
fame.” The Karilpa may well be called ‘‘the universal perfume,” 
as it is delicious in odor, very lasting, and very cheap. Your drug- 
gist will supply it; or you can send 25 cents in stamps or P. 6. 
order to Caswell, Massey Co., New York, or George B, Evans, 
aaa who will mail, prepaid, a full ounce bottle to any 
address. 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I feel it my duty to inform others of my success plating spoons, 
castors, jewelry, etc. The first week I cleared $36, and in three 
weeks $118.50. By addressing The Lake Electric Co., Englewood, 
Ill., you can get circulars. Six months ago I was poor: I now have 
a nice home and bank account, all the product of $3 invested in a 
Plater. 

S. I. Morton. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes, 
First Lord Houghton: by T. = ah Reid (2 vols., Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co.).—These ails Hs volumes defy description in a sentence. 
Conceive the most popular man in English society during a half- 
century; endow him with a hundred-thousand-dollar yearly income ; 
make a Whig lord of him; give him sufficient literary gifts to pro- 
duce a respectable poet, reviewer, aap sep and orator, and 
sufficient literary appreciation to make him the good providence of 
poor authors and the cordial host and patron ofall ; deluge him with 
the confidential letters of every man and woman of note in his day, 
and then send him over to the United States to receive the heartiest 
welcome Demcs ever showered — a literary lord—do all this and 
you will have created a Lord Houghton number two. In these 
thousand large pages are the pickings of thirty thousand let- 
ters worth gir ain. written to and by the luckiest of celebrity- 
loving men. Scarcely a name of note is missing. Houghton was 
well born and placed in life: he spent many active years in the 
House of Commons, where, be it remembered to the credit of his 
acuteness no less than his heart, he was one of the small handful 
who stood by John Bright in sturdy support of the Union during 
our struggle. It was easy for Richard Milnes (as Carlyle liked to 
call him) to win the friendship of such as Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, 
Walter Savage Landor, Thackeray, Tom Hood, Dickens, Charlotte 
Bronté, Gladstone, Tennyson, Disraeli, Sydney Smith, and a host 
of their kind, small as well as great, down to Emerson, George 
Eliot, Longfellow, and Swinburne in the latter years. 

Houghton’s hobby of breakfasting everybody who was somebod 
made him the target for all manner of good-humored jokes, of whic 
this must suffice as a sample. Carlyle was indulging in one of his 
growls at the little reverence nowadays shown to good or great men. 
“ Aye, even if Jesus Christ Himself were to come to London and 
try to save our poor outcasts, there’s no doubt at all He’d be just 
cut dead by all the genteels! But, let me be strictly fair—I do 
think Houghton would invite Him to breakfast !” 
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Tt would be profitless to fill this space with talk about a book so 
Saag able to speak best for itself. Here, then, for a series of 
ips at random into its treasury of wit, wisdom, character. 

foughton, when a commoner, had pressed Tennyson to con- 
tribute, with others, to one of the then fashionable ‘‘ albums,” for 
a charitable purpose. In this way he did much good service ‘to 
Hood and others. ‘Tennyson replies to his “ Dear Richard” in a 
comical refusal, date 1836, from which we take the following: “I 
swore an oath I would never again have to do with [these] vapid 
books, and I broke it in the sweet face of Heaven when I wrote for 
Lady what’s-her-name Wortley. . . . To write for people with pre- 
fixes to their names is to milk he-goats: there is neither honor nor 
profit. . . . And how should such a modest man as I see my small 
name in collocation with the great ones of Southey, Wordsworth, 
R. Zn i, etc., and not feel myself.a barn-door fowl among pea- 
20cks 2” 

The droll Sydney Smith, Canon of St. Paul’s, gives his young 
Parliament friend a bit of sage advice about patronage: “ My dear 
Sir: If you want to get a place for a relation, you must not delay 
it till he is born.” 

Old Rogers, the banker-poet whom Houghton succeeded as 
break faster-in-chief of the somebodies, was a venerated friend of 
R. M. M., who records these sparkles over the tea-cups: “ Rogers 
said of Lady Parke, ‘She was so good that when she went to heaven 
she would find no difference, except that her ankles would be thin- 
ner and her head better dressed.” And of Jane Davy he said that 
she was so dry she would turn all the Deluge into toast and water.” 
_ Here is Carlyle’s opinion, in 1838, of American publishers. He 
is speaking of ‘‘ the immortal Revolution book.” ‘The American 
edition was of one thousand, price two dollars, and, as all sold off, 
my-share of the profit £150. American booksellers sell at thirteen | 
per cent; that is their share of the retail price of a book you give 
them to sell for you. The English edition of 750, price thirty-one 
shillings and sixpence, is also all sold off except a score of copies; 
my share of the profit hitherto zero, though the bookseller tells me 
he has cash for me, the color of cash, ‘which will prove satisfac- 
tory were his books once balanced.’ English booksellers sell at the 
rate of forty-two per cent or so, I find, and are generally reckoned 
to be knaves more or less besides. It is a commercial phenomenon, 
their business here at present.” 

Houghton had invited the Carlyles to spend Easter with him at 
his Yorkshire house. Mrs. Carlyle sent a comically despairing 
apology. She cannot induce her husband to budge while “the 
ghost of that old Prussian despot is still unlaid.” He hates rail-° 
way travel, “a-bo-minate it, am driven perfectly mad by it,” etc., 
and ‘in short, he thinks to give a week of his time at Easter, for 
the good of his health and the assuagement of his soul, would be a 
sort of schoolboy truant-playing unworthy of a historian! And so 
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God help him! And God particularly help me/ For (in the words 
of an Annandale poet not sufficiently known to fame) 


*¢«T’m a poor luckless cretur ; 
And if I were ded, 
And a stone at my hed, ~ 
I think it would be . 


Yours affectionately anyhow, Jane W. Carlyle.” 

Lord Houghton was offered office by Lord Palmerston, but he 
did not accept. While he always regretted that he had not taken 
a more prominent oan among statesmen, he fairly deserves to be 
classed with Lord Shaftesbury as an originator of useful and phi- 
lanthropic legislation. He was able to say, in taking farewell of his 
constituency on entering the House of Lords: “‘In 1846 I brought 
in a bill for the establishment of juvenile reformatories, respecting 
which a very sensible member of Parliament said to me, ‘I think 
this is the most foolish bill ever proposed.’ But that gentleman 
told me the other day he had completely changed his mind; and 
well he might, for almost every provision in that bill is now the law 
of the land.” And excellent work it has done in reclaiming young 
thieves and diminishing the ranks of adult criminals. 

Poor old Landor wrote from his Italian exile congratulating Lord 
Houghton on his elevation: “ How different is your [domestic hap- 
piness] from mine! ... At the close of the present January I 
enter my 90th year. God grant that I may not live into the middle 
of it, and that you may ag ~ many happy New Years as I have 
endured unhappy ones.” ‘The fiery irreconcilable died in the Sep- 
tember following. : 

A gentleman still living, says the biographer, remembers Leigh 
Hunt calling one day on Milnes in his rooms in Pall Mall. The 
talk turned upon Byron. “Do you really think Byron was never 
in earnest?” Hunt thought for a moment, and then said, 
slowly, “No, never.” even at Missolonghi?” De- 
cidedly not at Missolonghi,” he sen promptly. “There was no 
doubt whatever in my mind that Byron was all the time strutting 
about on a stage.” We must take this for what it is worth, as com- 
ing from one who so easily soured against his best friends. 

This notice may fitly close with a few specimen utterances of 
Lord Houghton himself, in self-portraiture: 

“* Yes, I live for Pleasure and for Power: for Pleasure that in- 
jures no one, and Power that benefits Mankind.” 

“You are a man of a large heart,’ said Lady Waldegrave to me. 
‘That may be,’ I answered, ‘ but it is not near so useful as a nar- 
row mind.’” 

**T can understand the gods taking the young and fresh and 
pe se for the sake of their society, but what can they do with an 
old used-up soul like mine ?”. 
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“ Gladstone’s method of impartiality is being furiously earnest on 
both sides of a question.” 

“ Hold over your head the umbrella of religious reverence, and 
though you get damp with infidelity you will not be wetted 
through.” 

“The worst of ee. sale va is that everybody is trying to gov- 
ern his neighbour, and nobody to govern himself.” 

“ American life is like its standard—all stars and stripes.” 

OLIVER LEIGH. 


A Lost Jewel, by Harriet Prescott Spofford (Lee & Shepard). 
—Books for children, how simple soever, should be written in plain, 
faultless English—presuming English to be the language used. 
This, however, should, I think, be accomplished without the intro- 
duction of any words or phrases with which the young student is 
not familiar to some extent, or which he could not be made to com- 
prehend readily. All that seems necessary here is the best presen- 
tation in a sentence of whatever words or phrases are used, so that 
his knowledge in this respect shall be founded upon a rock, and, 
growing with his growth, establish his goings in after-years. 

In the literature of this country to-day there is nothing more 
obvious than a want of sound early training in English. Seldom 
do we take up an American work, especially of fiction, which is not 
areproach to our language and our taste. And yet, where are we to 
turn for relief? It is so easy to become accepted litterateurs on 
this side of the Atlantic that the newspaper and periodical press is 
packed ten deep with pens that are veritable goose-quills indeed: 
and the same may be said of the shelves of some of our booksellers. 
In truth, so closely trodden down and over is the field of letters 
here just now, by coarsely shod feet, that there is scarcely sufficient 
space-left free for the man of education and genius to stand in. 

A language that is merely written is simply a lesson for the 
brain through the eye. When it is spoken it isa lesson for the 
brain through the ear. The former gives us a mere array of words 
and their relationsonly. The latter ought to give us their accredited 
pronunciation, use, and tonal coloring in the best society. A poem 
on paper and one on the tongue of an accomplished elocutionist are 
two very different things. The life and music and vibratory force 
of the latter, when compared with the fixed silence of the former, 
will be recognized at once as establishing the superiority of the 
ear lesson, although this latter should in every grammatical sense 
agree with the eye lesson, as there is true educational security in 
the amalgamation of both only. But I fear we shall have to con- 
tent ourselves with the eye lesson for some time to come, as most of 
our finger-posts are turned in the wrong direction, in derision of 
the rulings of older more refined and more educated communities. 

And it is just here that the author of “A Lost Jewel” exhibits 
a want of caution or of experience quite surprising, considering 
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the literary status accorded to her; for on the very second page of 
her book we find the following reprehensible sentence: 

“T said all the children had exclaimed that they would find it, 
but I ought not to have said that all of them did.” 

Obviously the word had should have been used here instead of 
“did;” and this is to be the more deplored as the author is writing 
for those who are unable to protect themselves. Nor is this-the 
only instance of seeming incompetency that we meet within a few 
pages even; for we are soon informed that 

‘* Lucia had left swinging in her hammock.” 

It will be observed that the author does not say what Lucia had 
left swinging in her hammock, and this is by no means surprising, 
as she merely meant to inform her young readers that Miss Lucia 
had left off swinging in her hammock; but the off would be too 
‘English, you know.” Although this is a very hazy and slovenly 
sentence, it is supplemented by one, a dozen lines farther down on 
the same page, which is even more slipshod, where we hear a dicta- 
torial lady declaring that if a certain lost jewel could not be found, 
she ‘‘ would have the crops of every fowl in the place opened.” 

Here we have an uneducated use of the word “ every,” for it is 
made to premise that a fowl has two or more crops, and that the 
word itself has a plural signification, whereas it can be applied to 
a unit or one object only. But, indeed, we find carelessness and 
curious conceits in many places; for in one we perceive a friendly 
female Thug endeavoring to promote the slumbers of her little 
grandson by tucking up the quilt “in his neck”—the in being, 
doubtless, an Americanism. 

But notwithstanding these blemishes ‘‘ A Lost Jewel” contains 
much that is perhaps more important to the plastic heart and mind 
of early youth than all the good grammar and clear-cut sentences 
in the world—lessons in pure morality, sound religion, noble aspi- 
rations, and the love of our kind; and these are presented in a most 
attractive form through the medium of numerous scenes, incidents, 
and adventures especially fascinating to children. True, that in 
the plot we catch a glimpse of La Gazza Ladra and The Babes in 
the Wood; but this does not militate in anywise against the good 
descriptions, the pleasant touches of character, and the many useful 
and practical observations which we so frequently meet, and which 
are comprehensible to even the most youthful reader. The story 
hangs, in effect, upon two lost jewels : one, a precious stone dropped 
out of a ring ; the ether, a child stolen from her parents. Both are 
recovered ultimately, however; and after many telling experiences 
everyone is made happy in a pleasant dénouement. 

JAMES McCaRROLL. 
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CAPTAIN POISON.* 


By Pepro ANTONIO DE ALARCON. 


Translated from the Spanish by Rolio Ogden. 


3 
A BIT OF POLITICAL HISTORY. 


Tre afternoon of March 26, 1848, the sound of shots andthe 
clashing of sabres were heard in Madrid. A handful of peasants 
were shouting with their dying breath the strange cry, “ Hurrah 
for the Republic!” Fighting them was a detachment of the army 
of the Spanish monarchy, in the name of Dofia Isabel II. 

But enough of history and politics. Let us pass on to speak of 
things less known and less lofty, to which those sad events gave 
rise and setting. 


Il. 
OUR HEROINE. 


In the lower story and at the left of the court of a modest but 
pretty and clean house in Preciados Street, a street which was very 
narrow and crooked at the time, and which was the scene of the 
encounter alluded to, lived alone—that is, without the company of a 
man—three good women of excellent repute. They greatly differed 
from each other in both appearance and social position. They 
were: an elderly lady, a widow, of sedate and distinguished bearing; 
her daughter, young, unmarried, and sufficiently good-looking; and 
a servant, whom it is impossible to describe, of no certain age, face 
and sex almost indeterminate. 

The young lady we have mentioned seemed to be the symbol, or 
living representation in skirts, of good sense, so perfect was the 
adjustment between her beauty and her unaffectedness, her elegance 
and her simplicity, her grace and her modesty. It would have been 
very easy for her to pass along the street without creating excitement 


* Copyrighted, 1891, by Belford’s Magazine Company. All rights reserved. 
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among the professional gallants ; but no one could have failed to 
admire her, and to be taken with her many charms, if once his 
attention had been directed to her. She was not, nor did she wish 
to be, one of those striking beauties, showy and dominating, who 
attract all eyes the moment they appear in a parlor or a theatre or 
on a promenade, and who throw into the shade or positively extin- 
guish the poor wretch at their side, be he lover, husband, father, 
or Prester John himself. She was an harmonious compound of 
moral and physical excellences, whose astonishing proportion and 
balance did not quickly excite enthusiasm, just as peace and order 
have nothing startling about them, and as a well-designed monu- 
ment does not seem overwhelmingly marvellous until we perceive 
that the very reason why it appears simple, easy, and natural is 
because all its parts are equally beautiful. One would have said 
that that pure-minded divinity of the middle class gave attention to 
her dress, her hair, her eyes, her bearing, her gait—in short, to all 
the treasures of her splendid youth—in such a way that she should 
not be thought conceited, nor presuming, nor coquettish—entirely 
different, in fact, from those goddesses who are bent on marriage, 
who make public exhibition of their fascinations, and march through 
the world saying to everybody, This house for sale or to let. 

But let us not loiter over flourishes and a for we have 
a good deal to tell, and only a little time at our disposal. 


III. 
OUR HERO. 


Tue Republicans were firing on the troops from the corner of 
Peregrinos Street, and the troops were firing on the Republicans 
from the Puerta del Sol. The result was that the balls, proceeding 
from either direction, passed in front of the lower story of the house 
to which we have referred. Many of them even struck against the 
iron window-gratings, which gave forth strident noises, while the 
persian blinds, window-casings, and the panes of glass themselves 
were shattered by the glancing missiles. \ 

The fright experienced by the mother and the servant was pro- 
found in the case of each, though varying in nature and expression. 
The worthy widow was alarmed for her daughter, first of all, then 
for the rest of humankind, and last of all for herself. The servant 

‘was afraid, above all things, lest harm might come to her own pre- 
cious skin; more remotely lest her stomachand that of the ladies 
might suffer, since the water-jar was almost empty, and the baker 
had not come for his afternoon delivery; still more distantly, and in 
a very arian Sogtee, lest some of the:soldiers who came from her 
province might be killed or wounded in the fight. 
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We say nothing of the daughter’s alarm, for, whether it was. 


neutralized by curiosity, or whether she really felt none, the fact 
was that the gentle damsel, pote haga the exhortations and even 
the commands of her mother, and the wails and howls of the servant, 
-both of whom were hidden in the inner rooms, would dash, from 
time to time, into the apartments overlooking the street, and would 
even open the shutters so as to learn how the struggle was progress- 


ing. 

in one of these extremely hazardous approaches to the window 
she saw that the troops had advanced as far as the door of the 
house, while the insurrectionists were retreating toward Santo 
Domingo Square, though not without keeping up their firing by 
files, with admirable calmness and intrepidity. At the same time 
she saw that at the head of the soldiers, and of the officers too, 
was a man about forty years old, who was conspicuous for his ener- 
getic and impetuous bearing, and for the fiery words with which he 
urged on his men. He was of a fine and elegant figure, and of a 
refined and handsome, though stern, face. He was thin and wiry, 
rather tall, and dressed half like a countryman, half like a military 
man. That is, he wore the regulation cap with the three rows of 
braid to mark the rank of Captain, but the coat and trousers of a 
civilian; the sabre of an officer of infantry, and the cartridge-box 
and rifle of a chasseur—not of the army, but of hares and partridges. 

The young woman was observing and admiring this sjngular 

rsonage, hee the Republicans delivered a volley full at him, 
Soubiilons because they — him more formidable than all the 
others, or supposed him to some general, minister, or man of 
that rank. he poor Captain, or whatever he was, fell to the ground 
as if smitten by a thunderbolt, his face covered with blood. Mean- 
while, the revolutionists fled away in good spirits, well satisfied with 
their exploit ; and the soldiers rushed after them eager to avenge 
their unfortunate leader. 

There in the midst of the silent and deserted street, then, 
stretched out in a pool of his own blood, lay that gallant gentleman, 
who had perhaps not yet expired, and whom tender and pious hands 
might still save from death. The girl did not hesitate an instant. 
She hurried at once to the room where her mother was with the 
servant ; she explained the situation to them; told them that there 
was no longer any firing in Preciados Street. It required no slight 
struggle to get the better both of the cautious suggestions of her 

enerous mother and the purely animal fear of the unwieldy servant; 
ut a few minutes later the three women were carrying with diffi- 
culty into their pure home, and placing in the best bedroom, upon 
the widow’s own immaculate bed, the senseless body of the man 
who, if he was not the leading character of that conflict of the 26th 
of March, is at any rate of our story. 
913 
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IV. 
ONE’S OWN SKIN AND ANOTHER’S. 


Ir did not take the charitable ladies long to discover that the 
brave Captain was not dead. He had simply been rendered uncon- 
scious by a ball that had glanced from his forehead without making 
a deep wound. They also perceived that his right leg was shot 
through and perhaps broken, and that the latter wound ought not 
to go undressed for a moment, as he was losing a great deal of blood 
from it. ‘They saw, in short, that the only really useful and effica- 
cious thing they could do for the unfortunate man was speedily to 
call in a doctor. 

“Mamma,” said the courageous girl, ‘“‘only two steps from here, 
in the block across the way, Doctor Sanchez lives. Let Rosa go 
and bring him. It will take only a minute, and there is not the 
slightest danger.” 

At that instant a shot was heard very close by, and then four or 
five fired farther away. Afterwards there was absolute silence 
again. 

eel am not going,” growled the servant; “those are shots which 
you hear now, and the ladies surely do not want me to be shot as I 
cross the street.” 

“Stupid! there’s not a thing going on in the street,” replied 
the young woman, who had just gone up to one of the windows. 

“Come away from there, Angustias !” cried her mother, observ- 
ing it. 

e The first shot we heard,” went on the one addressed as Angustias, 
‘‘which the troops answered from the Puerta del Sol, must have 
been fired from the attic of number 19 by a very ugly man whom I 
now see loading his blunderbuss again. The balls, therefore, are 
flying se at present, and there is no risk whatever in crossing our 
street. sides, it would be the greatest disgrace to let this unfor- 
tunate man die here just to save ourselves a bit of trouble.” 

“JT will go to summon the physician,” said the mother. She had 
finished bandaging the Captain’s broken leg as best she could. 

‘‘Qh no, not you,” cried her daughter, entering the bedroom. 
“What would they say of me? I am the one to go, being younger 
and able to go more quickly. You have had suffering enough in 
this world on account of these horrid wars.” 

‘¢ That makes no difference; you must not go,” said the mother, 
imperiously. 

“*T won’t go either,” put in the servant. 

“ Mamma, let me go, I beg you. Iask it by my father’s memory. 
Ican’t bear to see this brave man bleeding to death, when we can 
save him. Look, just see of how little use your bandages are! The 
blood is already dropping down from the mattresses,” 

* Angustias, I told you you must not go!” 
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“T will not go, if you forbid it; but, mother dear, think how my 
poor father, your noble and valiant husband, would not have died, 
as he did, from loss of blood, in the midst of a forest, the night of 
the battle, if some pitying hand had stanched his wounds !” 

“ Angustias! ” 

‘*Mamma, let me! I am as obstinate an Arragonese as my 
father, even if I was born in this dreadful Madrid. Besides, I do 
not believe that any bull has conceded to us women the privilege 
of having less sense of shame and less courage than men.” 

Thus spake that excellent young woman; and her mother had not 
recovered from the surprise, mixed with submission and admiration, 
which that sovereign outburst. caused her, before Angustias was 
already fearlessly crossing Preciados Street. 


V. 
THE BLUNDERBUSS-SHOT. 


“Look, sefiora! look how beautifully she goes!” exclaimed the 
servant, clapping her hands, and contemplating our heroine from 
the window. 

But alas! at that very instant a shot sounded very near at hand; 
and, as the poor widow, who also had drawn near the window, saw 
her daughter stop and grasp her dress, she gave a piercing cry, and 
fell on her knees almost unconscious. 

“They didn’t hit her; they didn’t hit her,” the servant was 
screaming, in the meantime. ‘‘She has already entered the house 
across the street. Let my lady calm herself.” 

But the latter did not hear her. Pale as a corpse, she struggled 
with her fainting-fit, until, finding strength in her very anguish, 
she rose half-frenzied and rushed to the street—in the midst of 
which she met the unterrified Angustias, who was already returning 
by the doctor. 

Mother and daughter embraced and kissed each other in a sort 
of delirium, precisely above the pool of blood shed by the Captain. 
Finally they entered the house, without anyone noticing at: first 
that the girl’s skirts were pierced by a treacherous ball from the 
blunderbuss which the man in the attic had fired as he saw her 
crossing the street. 

It was the servant who first observed the bullet-mark, and who 
also had the cruelty to shout out her discovery. 

“They did hit her, they did!” she exclaimed. “How glad I am 
I didn’t go out! Fine holes the balls would have made in my three 
petticoats! ” 

Imagine, for a moment, the renewed alarm of the poor mother, 
until Angustias convinced her that she was uninjured. From that 
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frightful day the unhappy widow, as we shall see, never enjoyed an 
hour of health. But let us hasten to the Captain, in his bad plight, 
to see what opinion of his wounds the practised and skilful Doctor © 
Sanchez will form. 


VI. 
DIAGNOSIS AND PROGNOSIS, 

AN enviable reputation was possessed by that physician, and he 
justified it afresh by the rapid and successful preliminary treatment 
which he gave our hero. He was able to check the bleeding by the 
use of household remedies, and to reduce the fracture of the leg 
and put that member in splints with no other assistants than the 
three women. 

But as an expositor of his science he did not shine so much, as 
the good man had serious oratorical defects. He immediately de- 
clared that the Captain would not die, ‘‘ provided that he should 
rally from that great prostration inside of twenty-four hours,” a 
symptom of a serious cerebral disturbance, caused by the lesion 
which a glancing projectile had caused on his forehead (propelled 
by a fire-arm, without breaking, although injuring, the frontal 
bone), “ precisely in the spot where he received the wound, as a 
result of our unhappy civil discord, and the action of that man in 
mixing himself up in it.” Then he added, by way of gloss, that 
if the aforesaid cerebral disturbance did not disappear within the 
period named, the Captain would infallibly die, ‘‘in proof that the 
blow from the projectile had been too violent.” As to the question 
whether that disturbance would disappear or not, he would reserve 
his predictions until the following afternoon. ; 

After making known these recondite truths, he urgently enjoined 
(doubtless because he well knew the daughters of ve) that, when 
the wounded man should recover consciousness, they should not per- 
mit him to talk, and should refrain from talking to him about any- 
thing, no matter how important it might seem to them to enter 
into conversation with him. He left verbal directions and written 
instructions for all the accidents or changes that might supervene. 
He promised to come again the next day, even if there should be firing, 
on the word of a man thoroughly to be relied upon both as phy- 
sician and orator. Then he started back home, to see if he might 
be needed in some other similar emergency, not, however, without 
first advising the widow to go to-bed early, as her pulse was not 
natural, and it was very possible she might have a slight fever as 
night came on—it had really already come on, | 
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VII. 
WAITING. 


Ir must have been three o’clock in the morning, and the noble 
woman, although actually feeling very ill, remained at the head of 
her sick guest’s bed. _ She disregarded the beseechings of the tire- 
less Angustias, who not only was also watching, but had not sat 
down throughout the entire night. 

Erect and motionless as a statue, the girl continued at the foot 
of the blood-stained bed, with her eye fixed on the white, thin face 
of that valiant warrior whom she had so greatly admired in the 
afternoon. In that way she was waiting with evident anxiety for 
the unfortunate man to arouse from that deep lethargy which 
might end in death. 

The beatific servant was the one who was snoring away in the 
hoe arm-chair in the room, with her empty head nailed to her 

nees. 

Several remarks and guesses had crossed between mother and 
daughter, during that long watching, in regard to what might be 
the character, ideas, and feelings of the Captain. With the careful 
observation which women do not fail to use even in the most 


terrible or solemn circumstances, they had noted the fine quality of 


his linen, the costliness of his watch, the evident care bestowed 
upon his person, and the marquis’s crown upon his stockings. 
Neither had they overlooked a very old siedallion of gold, which 
he wore about his neck under his clothing, or the fact that that 
medallion bore a representation of Our of the Pillar of Zara- 
goza. At all this pe were extraordinarily pleased, since they 
clearly inferred that the Captain was a person of rank, and of a 
good and Christian education. They naturally respected the inside 


of his pockets, wherein there might have been letters or cards giving 


his name and residence. 

Meanwhile, although the political conflict had come to an end 
for the time, there was heard occasionally some distant shot, like 
the — protest of one and another Republican not converted 
by grape-shot, and the echoing trot of the mounted patrol, on its 
rounds to insure public order—both sounds mournful and ominous, 
decidedly unpleasant to listen to from the bedside of a wounded 
and almost expiring soldier. 


VIII. 
DEFECTS OF THE “STRANGER’S GUIDE.” 


In that situation of affairs, and shortly after the stroke of half- 

ast three, the Captain suddenly opened hiseyes. He gazed fierce- 

fy around the room. When he saw Angustias and then her mother, 
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he manifested a sort of childish alarm, and uncomfortably stam- 
mered: 

“ Where the devil am 1?” 

The girl put.a finger to her lips, urging him to keep silent; 
but the ‘widow was ill pleased with the third word of that question, 
and hastened to reply: 

“You are in an honorable and safe place, the house of the widow 
of General Barbastro, Countess of Santurce, your most humble 
servant.” 

“Women! oh, the deuce!” muttered the Captain, turning away 
his eyes, as if he were going to fall again into his lethargy. 

But it was at once evident that he was breathing with the free- 
dom and regularity of one who is peacefully asleep. 

“ He is saved,” said Angustias, in a very low tone. ‘‘ My father 
must be pleased with us.” 

“T was praying for his soul,” answered her mother. ‘‘ Yet you 
a“ gag that the first greeting of our sick man left much to be 

esired.” 

“TI know by heart,” interposed the Captain slowly, without open- 
ing his eyes, “the list of ee of the Spanish army, printed 
in the Stranger’s Guide, and in it is no General Barbastro, nor has 
there been in this century.” 

“T will explain it to you,” eagerly exclaimed the widow. “My 
deceased husband—” 

‘Don’t tell him about it now, mamma,” interrupted the girl, 
stgmng. ‘He is delirious, and we must be careful of his poor 
head. Remember the orders of Doctor Sanchez.” 

The Captain opened his fine eyes, looked fixedly at Angustias, 
and then shat them again, saying still more slowly, 

<‘T am never delirious, sefiorita. It is only that I always declare 
the truth to everybody, come what will.” 

After saying this, syllable by syllable, he sighed deeply, as if very 
tired with having spoken at such length, and began to snore heavily, 
as if at the point of death. 

“* Are you asleep, Captain?” asked the widow, in great alarm. 

The wounded man made no reply. 


IX. 
MORE DEFECTS OF THE ‘‘ STRANGER’S GUIDE.” 


“ Let him rest,” said Angustias, in a low voice, seating herself by 
her mother’s side. “ And since he cannot hear us now, allow me, 
mamma, to suggest that I do not think you did right to tell him 
you were a countess and a general’s widow.” 3 

“Why so?” 

** Because—well, you know perfectly that we have not the means 
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to make a person like this entirely comfortable, in the way that real 
countesses and generals’ wives would.” 

‘*What do you mean by real?” asked the widow, spiritedly. 
“Are you, too, going to question my rank? I am as much a 
countess as the Countess of Montijo, and the widow of a general 
as truly as the Sefiora Espartero.” 

‘‘Of course you are; but until the government decides to grant 
you your widow’s pension, we shall remain very poor.” 

‘*Not so dreadfully poor! I still have a hundred dollars left of 


_ what I received for my emerald earrings, and I have a pearl neck- 


lace, with a diamond clasp, a gift from my grandfather, which is 
worth more than five hundred dollars. On that sum we can live 
luxuriously until my pension is issued, which it will be within a 
month. We can care for this man as it is our daty to, even if his 
broken leg compels him to remain here two or three months. You 
remember that the Councillor is of the opinion that I shall have the 
benefit of Article 10 of the Vergara Agreement ; since, although 
your father died before that, it 1s capable of proof that he was 
already joined to Maroto—” 

‘* Santurce—Santurce,” murmured the Captain, in drawling tones, 
without opening his eyes; ‘‘there isn’t any such count’s title as 
that, either, in the Stranger’s Guide.” 

Then he cape shook off his lethargy, and, succeeding in sitting 
up in bed, he said, in a firm and penetrating voice, as if he were 
already well, 


“ Let us come to an understanding, sefiora! I must know where © 


I am, and who you are. No one can lord it over me, or trick me. 
The devil! how that leg hurts !” 

“Captain, you are insulting us!” exclaimed the general’s widow, 
passionately. 

** Come, Captain, be quiet, and don’t talk,” said Angustias, at the 
same time, with more gentleness, although in an offended tone. 
“You will imperil your life if you do not stop talking, and remain 
perfectly motionless. Your right leg is shattered, and you have a 
wound in your head, which has e you senseless for more than 
ten hours.” 

“It’s true!” exclaimed that singular man, raising his hands to 
his head, and feeling the bandages which the doctor had put on. 
‘*Those scoundrels wounded me! But who was so thoughtless 
as to take me into another’s house when I have one of my own, 
and when there are both military and general hospitals? It is not 
pleasant to me to inconvenience anyone, nor to be in debt for favors, 
which I’m cursed if I deserve or wish to deserve. I was in 
Preciados Street—” 

“ And in Preciados Street you are now, number 14, lower story,” 
interrupted the widow, disregarding the signs her daughter was 
making that she should be silent. “ We would not have you feel 
indebted to us for a single thing, as we have not done, and shall 
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not do, anything more than the barest charity demands. As far as 
other things are concerned, you are in a respectable house. Ia 
Dofia Teresa Carrillo de Albornoz y Azpeitia, widow of the Carlist 
General, Don Luis Gonzaga de Barbastro. He was included in the 
Vergara Agreement—do you understand? included in the Vergara 
Agreement, although it was in a virtual, retrospective, and implicit 
way, as it is stated in my petition. He owed his title of Count of 
Santurce to the royal nomination of Don Carlos V.,and that must 
be validated by Dofia Isabel II., according to Article 10 of the 
Vergara Agreement. I never resort to deception, nor use feigned 
names; nor do I propose to do anything to you except to take care 
of you and save your life, inasmuch as Providence has laid that 
duty upon me.” 

“ Mamma, don’t get him into a discussion,” interposed Angustias. 
“ You see that, instead of pacifying him, he is going to reply to you 
with even greater excitement. And the poor man is sick. His 
head is weak. Come, Captain, be calm, and remember that your 
life is at stake.” 

The noble damsel said this with her usual seriousness. But the 
Captain was not subdued by it. On the contrary, he looked her 
over from head to foot with increasing anger, like a closely pursued 
wild boar attacked by a new and more dangerous adversary, and 
exclaimed proudly: 


X. 
THE CAPTAIN DEFINES HIMSELF. 


“Sefiorita! in the first place, my head is not weak, and never 
has been. <A good proof of that is the fact that a bullet could not 
go through it. In the second place, I do not at all like to have you 
talk to me with so much gentle pity, for I know nothing about 
mildness, wheedling, or prudery. Excuse my rude words, but 
everybody is as God created him; and for myself, I will have no 
deception with anyone. I do not know what law of my being it is 
that makes me prefer to be shot at rather than to be treated with 
kindness. I warn you, accordingly, not to bestow so much attention 
upon me, for you will make me burst right here in this bed where 
my bad luck has tied me up. . 

“T was not born to receive favors, nor to be grateful for them or 
repay them. For that reason I have always endeavored to have 
nothing to do with women or children or hypocrites or any other 
kind of peaceful and mealy-mouthed people. I am a rough fellow 
whom nobody has been able to endure, as boy, young man, or old 
man, as I begin to be. Throughout Madrid I am known as Captain 
Poison. So then, you can go to bed, and arrange to have me taken, 
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a8 soon as it is daylight, to a cot in the General Hospital. That’s 
all I have to say.” 

“ Heavens, what a man!” exclaimed Dofia Teresa, in horror. 

“ All men ought to be like that,” rejoined the Captain. ‘‘ The 
world would go on better—or else it would have stopped altogether 


long time ago.” 


Angustias smiled again. 

**Do not smile, sefiorita; for that is to make fun of a poor sick 
man, who is prevented from fleeing and ridding you of his presence,” 
proceeded the wounded man, with a slight touch of melancholy. 
**] know very well that I appear to you highly ill-bred; but be 
sure that Iam not very sorry for that. On the contrary, I should 
be sorry if you were to consider me worthy of esteem, and then were 
to accuse me of having led you intoa mistake. Oh,if I could catch 
the wretch that brought me into this house, solely for the purpose 
of troubling you and humiliating me—” 

**T and the sefiora and the sefiorita brought you in by main 
strength,” declared the servant, who had been awaked, and whose 
attention had been attracted by the vociferous tones of the impetu- 
ous man. “The sefior was bleeding to death at the door of the 


‘house, and then the sefiorita took pity on him. I also felt some 
pity, we carried the sefior in - 


ity. And as the sefiora, too, too 
tween us; and oh, how heavy he is, lean as he looks!” 

The Captain had been seized with new exasperation at beholding 
another woman appear on the scene; but the story told by the servant 
impressed him so much that he could do no less than exclaim: 

** What a pity that you had not es putes this good deed for a 
better man than I! What need had you of making the acquaint- 
ance of the notorious Captain Poison ?” 

Dofia Teresa looked at her daughter, as if to tell her that that 
man was much less wicked and fierce than he thought himself to be, 
and found that Angustias kept on smiling, as if her opinion was the 
same. 

Meanwhile, the elegiac servant was saying tearfully, 

“‘Well, the sefior would be sorrier yet if he knew that the 
sefiorita went in person to call the doctor to bandage those two 
bullet-wounds; and that, when the poor creature was half-way 
across the street, they fired a shot at her which—just look!—made 
a hole in her overskirt.” 

«‘T never would have told you of it, Captain, for fear of vexing 
ou,” declared the girl, half in modesty and half in jest, lowering 
er eyes, and smiling with more winning grace than ever. “ But, 

inasmuch as Rosa here has told it all to you, I can do no less than 
beg you to forgive me for the fright I gave my dear mother, who 
has not yet got over the fever it threw her into.” 

The Captain was amazed. With open mouth, he continued to 
look alternately at Angustias, Dofia Teresa, and the servant. When 
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the girl ceased speaking, he gave a sort of bellow, and exclaimed, 
raising his fists toward the ceiling: 

“ Ah, cruel ones! I feel the dagger in the wound. So then, you 
three have set out to make me your slave—or your butt! So then, 
you were trying to make me weep, or say something silly ! So then, 

am lost, if I do not succeed in escaping. But I willescape! This 
was all that remained, then, that I, at the end of my days, should 
come to be a plaything for the tyranny of three honest women. 
Sefiora!” he went on with great vehemence, “if you do not go to 
bed at once, and do not take after lying down a cup of linden tea 
with a flavor of orange-flower, I will tear off all these bandages and 
wrappings, and will die in five minutes, whether God will have it 
so or not! As for you, Sefiorita Angustias, do me the favor to call 
the policeman, and tell him to oe the house of the Marquis de los 
Tomillares, in the Carrera de San Francisco, and inform the Mar- 
quis that his cousin, Jorge de Cérdoba, is waiting for him in this 
house, severely wounded. ‘Thereafter, you also are to go to bed, 
leaving me in the power of this unendurable servant, who will give 
me sugared water from time to time, which will be the only atten- 
tion I shall need until my cousin Alvaro comes. So then, that’s 
settled, Countess; do you begin by going to bed.” E 

The mother and daughter signalled each other, and the former 
replied amicably, 

“Tam going to set you an example of obedience and good sense. 
Good-night, Captain. I shall see you in the morning.” 

“T also desire to be obedient,’ added Angustias, after noting 
down the real name of Captain Poison and the address of his 
cousin; “but, as I am very sleepy, you will allow me to leave until 
morning the sending of that urgent message to the Marquis de los 
Tomillares. Good-day, Sefior Don Jorge. I hope to see you again 
soon. Be very careful not to stir !” 

“T am not going to stay alone with this gentleman,” cried the 
servant. “His fiendish temper makes my hair stand on end, and 
causes me to tremble like a startled fawn.’ 

“ Don’t be anxious, lovely one,” observed the Captain; ‘‘ with thee 
I shall be more sweet and affable than with thy, mistress.” 

Dofia Teresa and Angustias could not refrain from laughing as 
they heard this first sally of good-humor from their insupportable 
guest. Thus it — that scenes as sad and tragic as those of 
that afternoon and night come to have for end and crown a bit of 
pleasure and rejoicing. 
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XI. 
A SLOW CURE. 


At eight the following morning Doctor Sanchez was in the house 
of the so-called Countess of Santurce, puttin g the permanent splints 
on Captain Povson’s shattered leg. The latter had taken the fancy, 
that morning, to be silent. Before the painful manipulation be- 
gan, he had only opened his mouth to address brief and — 
remarks to Dofia Teresa and Angustias, in answer to their kindly 
greetings. ‘To the mother he said, 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, senora! why ‘have you got up when you 
are sick? In order to make my discomfort and shame greater ? 
Have you determined to kill me with your attentions ?” 

And he said to Angustias, 

“What difference does it make whether I am better or worse? 
Let us come to the point! Have you sent for my cousin to get me 
out of this and free us all from nuisance and ceremony ?” 

“‘ Yes, Captain Poison, a half-hour ago the janitor’s wife carried 
the message,” answered the girl very calmly, arranging the sick 
man’s pillows. 

As to the excitable Countess, it is needless to say that she had 

ain taken offence at her guest, on hearing those new outbursts. 
She determined, accordingly, not to speak another word to him, 
and confined herself to making lint and bandages. Once in a 
while she asked the impassive doctor, with the greatest interest, 
how he found the wounded man (she did not deign to name him); 
if he thought the result would be permanent lameness; if the 
patient could have some chicken-broth at twelve ; and if the pave- 
ment had better be deadened to prevent the noise of carriages. 

The physician, with his customary frankness, asserted that there 
was no longer anything to fear from the wound in the head, thanks 
to the vigorons and healthy nature of the patient, in whom not a 
symptom of cerebral disturbance or fever remained. But his opinion 
of the fractured leg was not so favorable. He again declared it a 
severe and very dangerous injury, as the tibia was badly shattered, 
and he enjoined upon Don Jorge absolute quiet, if he wished to 
avoid an amputation or even death itself. He chose terms thus 

lain and rough, not from lack of skill in concealing his thoughts, 
but because he had already taken the measure of the impetuous 
and insubordinate character of that spoiled child. But the truth 
is that the latter was not frightened, and only smiled in an incredu- 
lous and mocking manner. 

The three women were the ones who were frightened: Dofia 
Teresa, out of pure compassion; Angustias, from a certain feeling of 
noble obligation, and from the complacent desire which she already 
had to cure and tame so heroic and strange a personage; and the 
servant, out of instinctive dread of anything like blood, mutilation, 
or death. 3 
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The Captain remarked the anxiety of his nurses, and, burstin 
out of the calmness with which he was enduring the bandaging, sai 
to Doctor Sanchez in a furious tone, 

«‘ Man alive! why didn’t you tell me that when we were alone? 
The fact that a man is a good doctor doesn’t excuse him from being 
thoughtful. I say this, because you yourself see the long faces you 
have given my three Marys.” 

At this point the patient was forced to be silent, owing to the 
dreadful pain caused by the doctor as he united the ends of the 
broken bone. 

“Oh, pshaw!” he went on, afterwards, “ what’s the use of my 
staying in this house? Nothing in the world upsets me so muc 
as to see women crying.” : 

Again the poor Captain became silent, biting his lips for a minute 
or two, though he did not so much as sigh. There was no doubt 
that he was suffering fearfully. 

“Anyhow, sefiora,” he finally said, addressing Dofia Teresa, 
‘* please understand that there is no reason for you to be looking at 
me with such dislike, for my cousin Alvaro won’t be long in coming 
to rid you of Captain Poison. Then this doctor will see (the 
deuce! man, don’t squeeze so) how finely, without any of that non- 
sense about being motionless, (curse it! how hard your hand is !) 
four soldiers will carry me home on a cot, and put an end to all 
these scenes ina nunnery. That was the last thing! Some weak 
broth for me! Chicken for me! For me, the street deadened! 
Am I perchance a toy soldier that I should be treated with such 
ridiculous tenderness ?” 

Dofia Teresa was about to reply, spurred on by the quarrelsome 
impetuosity which was her only weakness, and without perceiving, 
of course, that poor Don Jorge was suffering horribly, when, happily, 
there was a knock at the door, and Rosa announced the Marquis be 
los Tomillares. 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed all, at the same time, although with 
different tones and meanings. The Marquis had arrived just as 
the dressing of the wounds was completed. Don Jorge was in a 
perspiration from his pain. Angustias gave him a little water and 
vinegar, and the wounded man breathed more freely, saying, 

“Thanks, treasure.” 

At that moment the Marquis reached the bedroom, ushered in 
by the general’s widow. 


XII. 
A RAINBOW OF PEACE, 


Don Atvaro Cérpona ALVAREZ DE ToLEDo was a highly 
distinguished man, about sixty years of age. His face was clean- 


shaven, and freshly shaved even at that hour; rotund, friendly, and 
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amiable, it shone with the peace and benevolence of his soul. He was 
so neat, so carefully and tastefully dressed, that he seemed to be a 
statue of Method and Order. 

Remember, too, that he was much affected and shocked by the 
misfortune of his relative; yet, even so, he did not appear discom- 
posed, nor did he fail of the most scrupulous politeness by so much 
as a hair. He saluted Angustias with the utmost courtesy, as he 
also did the doctor, and even the servant, slightly. Then, and 
only then, did he glance at the oy, igen with the air of a stern but 
loving father, as if reproaching and consoling him at the same time, 
and acquiescing in the results, if not in the motives, of his wild 
adventure. 

Meantime, Dofia Teresa, and particularly the talkative Rosa 
(who took good pains to allude to her mistress several times with 
the two disputed titles), informed the ceremonious Marquis, willing 
or unwilling, of all that had taken place in the house and neighbor- 
hood, from the afternoon of the day before down to that very 
instant. They did not omit to mention the unwillingness of Don 
Jorge to submit to be compassionately cared for by the persons who 
had saved his life. 

When they ceased speaking, the Marquis turned to Doctor San- 
chez, who told him about the Captain’s wounds, and insisted that 
he ought not to be moved, on pain of imperilling his cure, if not bis 
life. 

Finally, the good Don Alyaro turned to Angustias with an in- 
quiring air, as if desiring to know whether she wished to add any- 
thing to the story of the others. Perceiving that the girl gave a 
sign in the negative, His Excellency took the nasal and throat pre- 
liminaries, as well as the decided and serious attitude, of one prepar- 
ing to make a speech in the senate (he was a senator), and said in 
a partly grave, partly affable, manner— 

But this discourse ought to go in 4 separate chapter, so as to be 
included some day in the Marquis’s ‘‘Complete Works”—for he 
was a literary man, also, of a perfunctory sort. 


XIII. 


THE POWER OF ELOQUENCE. 


«‘ LADIES and gentlemen: in the midst of the sorrow that weighs 
upon us, and passing by all political aspects of the very regrettable 
events of yesterday, it seems to me that we have no cause of com- 
plaint whatever.” 


‘¢ You do not complain,” interrupted Captain Poison, ‘‘ because 
nothing is the matter with you. But when will it be my turn to 


speak 
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“Tt will never be necessary for you to speak, my dear Jorge,” 
replied the Marquis, es “TI know you too well to need to have 
your actions explained. The narrative of these people is sufficient 
for me.” 

The Captain, whose deep respect for his illustrious cousin—or 
else contempt—led him invariably to refrain from opposing him, 
crossed his arms philosophically, fixed his gaze on the ceiling of the 
bedroom, and began to whistle Riego’s hymn. 

“T was saying,” proceeded the Marquis, “that out of the worst 
the best has come. The new misfortune which has befallen my 
incorrigible but very much beloved relative, Don Jorge de Cér- 
doba, whom no one ordered to take any part in yesterday’s dis- 
turbance, as he is without assignment, as usual, and might have 
known better than to act like a knight-errant, is a thing which can 
be very easily remedied, or which already has been remedied, ha 
pily, in the most opportune way, thanks to the heroism of this 

igh-spirited young lady, the charitable instincts of the widow of 
General Barbastro, Countess of Santurce, the skill of the worthy 
doctor in medicine and surgery, Sefior Sanchez, whose fame has 
been well known to me for many years, and to the zeal of this 
faithful servant.” 

Here the last-named person burst into tears. 

** Let us pass on to the matter of future arrangements,” con- 
tinued the Marquis, in whom the organ of classification and analysis 
evidently predominated. “Ladies and gentlemen: assuming that 
in the judgment of science, in accord with common-sense, it would 
be highly dangerous to move from this hospital bed our interesting 
invalid, my cousin, Don Jorge de Cérdoba, I submit to having him 
continue to disturb this peaceful dwelling until he can be trans- 
ported to mine or hisown. But let it be understood that all this 
goes upon the supposition, O beloved relative, that your generous 
heart and the honorable name you bear will be sufficient to make 
you leave off certain habits of college, the barracks, and the club, and 
so avert unpleasant consequences from the worthy lady and her 
valued daughter, who, efficiently aided by their strong and willing 
servant, saved you from dying in the middle of the street. Make 
no reply! You know that I always reflect a great deal upon things 
before coming to a decision, and that I never recall a determina- 
tion. For. the rest, the sefiora and I will talk together alone— 
whenever it is convenient for her, as I am in no haste—about 
various insignificant details of procedure, in order to give a nat- 
ural and acceptable form to what will always be, at bottom, a great 
act of charity on her part. And, as it is probable that I have now 
cleared up by means of this slight discourse, for which I did not 
come prepared, all the aspects and phases of the question, I yield 
the floor for the present.’ 

The Captain kept on whistling Riego’s hymn, and Bilbao’s and 
Maella’s, too, we believe, with his wrathful eyes fastened upon the 
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bedroom ceiling, which, for some unknown reason, did not take 
fire or fall to the floor. 


Angustias and her mother, when they saw their enemy routed, © 


had endeavored two or three times to attract his attention for the 
purpose of calming or soothing him by their gentle and benevolent 
glances; but he had met their advances with violent and wild ges- 
tures, having a strong resemblance to vows of vengeance, and 
then had gone back to his patriotic music with the most eager and 
ardent interest. 

One would have said that he was a lunatic in the presence of his 
keeper; for no other réle than this last could the Marquis take in 
that scene. 


XIV. 
UNAVOIDABLE PREAMBLES. 


Art this point the doctor withdrew, after having, in his capacity 
as a lecturer on physiology and = , comprehended and de- 
scribed everything as if he had had to do with automata and not 
with persons. Thereupon the Marquis again begged the widow to 
concede him a private interview for a few minutes. 

Dofia Teresa led him to her sitting-room. When the two sexa- 
genarians were established there in comfortable arm-chairs, the 
man of the world began by asking for a glass of sugared water, 
alleging that it tired him to speak twice in succession ever since he 
delivered his three days’ oration in the senate against railroads and 
telegraphs. But his real purpose, in asking for the water, was to 

ive the widow time to explain about that generalship and title of 
Gount, of which the worthy gentlemen had never heard, and which 
had much to do with the case, since they were going to treat of 
money matters. ; 

The reader can imagine with what pleasure the poor woman 
would expatiate on such a subject, as soon as Don Alvaro suggested 
it to her. She told about her pension from a to z, not forgetting 
about her right being ‘‘ virtual, retrospective, and implicit” to 
the provision which ought to be made for her in accordance with 
Article 10 of the Vergara Agreement. When she at last had 
nothing left to say, and began to fan herself in token of a truce, 
the Marquis de los Tomillares took up the conversation, and spoke 
in the terms :— 

But it will be well that his interesting narrative should also go 
by itself, a model of analytical exposition as it is; it might appear 
in the twentieth volume of his ‘‘ Works,” entitled “ Affairs of my 
Relatives, Friends, and Servants.” 
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XV. 
THE CAPTAIN’S HISTORY, 


“Tr is your bad fortune, Countess, to be entertaining in your 
house one of the most obstinate and troublesome men that ever 
were created. I will not say that he seems to me to be a very 
fiend; but I will say that one needs to be of the stuff of angels, or 
to love him as I do, by a law of nature or out of pity, in order to 
endure his discourtesies and insane furies. It is enough for you to 
know that the dissipated and not easily frightened fellows with 
whom he consorts in the club and in cafés havé given him the 
nickname of Captain Poison, because he is always so ferocious and 
ready to break the head of any living man for the merest trifle. I 
ought to assure you, nevertheless, for your personal peace of mind 
and for that of your family, that he is a man of honor and chastity, 
not only incapable of outraging the modesty of any lady, but even 
extremely bear-like and shy with the fair sex. 

“T will go further. In spite of his constant irritability, he has 
never yet done any real harm to anybody, unless it be to himself; 
and as far as I myself am concerned, you nave already seen how 
he treats me with the respect and affection due toa sort of older 
brother or second father. But even so, and in spite of everything, 
I repeat that it is impossible to live with him. This is shown by 
the most eloquent fact that, though he is a bachelor and I am a 
widower, and we each have no other relative, dependents, or pros- 

ective heirs, he will not live in my all-too-large house, as the stupid 

ellow might if he desired to. Yet Iam, both by nature and edu- 
cation, very long-suffering and perfectly tolerant with all who are 
willing to fall in with my tastes, habits, ideas, engagements, ar- 
rangements, and likings, 

“This very gentleness of my character is preanenny the thing that 
makes us incompatible in domestic life, as been demonstrated 
by several attempts; for he is exasperated by mild and courteous 
manners, by tenderness and affection, and by everything that is not 
rough and wild and coarse and belligerent. Only natural, after - 
all; he was brought up without a mother, and almost without a 
nurse. His mother died in giving him birth, and his father, tired 
of quarrelling with wet-nurses, sought him out a goat—evidently a 
wild one—which suckled the child. From the moment he was 
weaned, he was sent off to a boarding-school, as his father, my poor 
brother Rodrigo, committed suicide shortly after losing his wife. 
His beard began to grow while he was fighting among savages in 
America, and thence he came to take part in our seven years’ civil 
war. 

“‘ He would have been a general by this time if he had not quar- 
relled with all his superior officers from the time that he put ona 
cadet’s uniform, ‘The few promotions and commands which he has 
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obtained up to the present have cost him pootigies of valor, and I 
do not know how many wounds; on no other conditions would he 
have been proposed for recognition by his commanders, who are 
always at enmity with him on account of the disagreeable truths 
which he is in the habit of telling them. He has been under ar- 
rest sixteen times, and imprisoned in different fortresses four times : 
in each case for insubordination. The one thing he has never done 
is to join in an insurrection.” 

“Since the close of the war he has steadily gone without a com- 
mand; as, although I have been able, at the times of my enjoy- 
ment of political favor, to secure him an assignment now and 
then in some military establishment, within twenty-four hours he 
has been sent back home. ‘Two Ministers of War have been chal- 
lenged by him, and the only reason they have not had him shot 
yet is regard for me and for his unquestioned bravery. 

*«In spite of all these outrageous actions, and in view of the fact 
that he had gambled away his slender patrimony in that wretched 
Principe Street Casino, and that his pay as a non-commissioned 
officer was not enough to enable him to live as he should, the lucky 
idea occurred to me, seven years ago, of making him the adminis- 
trator of my property, which had rapidly ay se hands by the 
successive deaths of its last three owners, my father and my broth- 
ers, Alfonso and Enrique, and had undergone great depreciation 
owing to the frequent changes of proprietor. 

“It was Peovidenes, without any doubt, that suggested so daring 
a plan to me. From that day my affairs entered upon a period of order 
and prosperity; old and unfaithful agents lost their positions, or 
else were changed into saints, and by the following year my income 
had doubled. At present it has almost quadrupled, owing to the 

eat success of Jorge with my cattle-farms. I can say that I now 
oa the best sheep in all Lower Aragén. 

‘<In order to realize such wonders, all that harum-scarum fellow 
has had to do is to take a turn on horseback over all my estates, 
holding his sabre in his hand in place of a whip, and to go to the 
office in my house for one hour every day. He gets for this a sal- 
ary of three thousand dollars. I do not give him more, because all 
that he has over after paying for his food and clothing, his only ex- 
penses, and those very moderate, he infallibly loses at play the last 
day of every month. Of his pay as an officer we will say nothing, 
since it is always attached for the costs of some process against him 
on the ground of disrespect for his superiors. 

‘In short, and in spite of everything, I love him and sympathize 
with him as if he were a troublesome son; and asI have never 
had any of my own, troublesome or otherwise, while my title will 
fall to him in the course of law, I propose to bequeath to him all 
my property. That is a thing which the stupid fellow dees not 
dream of, and God grant that he never may; for if he did, he 
would at once give up his office as my administrator, or would en- 
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deavor to ruin me, so that it never could be supposed that he was 
personally interested in augmenting my possessions. The unhappy 
man doubtless believes, relying upon appearances and slanderous 
rumors, that I am intending to make my will in favor of a certain 
niece of my last wife’s. I leave him in that mistake, for the reasons 
I have before mentioned. Just imagine his disappointment, then, 
the day that he falls heir to my millions! And what a rumpus he 
will make with them in the world! I am perfectly certain that, 
within three months, he will be Premier of the Cabinet and Min- 
ister of War, or else that he will have been shot by the present Min- 
ister of War. 

“My greatest = would have been to marry him, to see if 
matrimony would tame and domesticate him, and if my dis- 
appointed hopes of a succession to my title of Marquis would re- 
vive in him; but Jorge can never fall in love, nor would he admit 
it if he did; nor is there a woman living who could get on with 
such a hedgehog. 

“Such is our notorious Captain Poison, impartially painted, and 
I must beseech you to have the patience to endure him for some 
weeks. You may be sure that I shall be as grateful for all that 
you do for the sake of his health and life as if you were to do it 
for me personally.” 

At this point of his oration, the Marquis took out and unfolded 
his handkerchief, and wiped his forehead, although there was no 
moisture there. Then he proceeded to fold it again carefully, put 
it in the left-hand rear pocket of his coat, made a feint of drinking 
a oo water, and then, changing his expression and tone, spoke 
as follows: 


XVI. 
THE REBEL CHIEFTAIN’S WIDOW. 


‘‘ Let us now speak of some petty details, unbefitting persons of 
our rank, in certain points of view, which yet it is necessary for us 
to enter upon. Fate, Countess, has brought to this house, and pre- 
vents from leaving it for forty or fifty days, a man who was a 
stranger to you, an entirely unknown man, one Jorge de Cérdbba, 
of whom you had never heard, and who has a relative who is a mill- 
ionaire, You are not-rich, as you have just told me—” 

“Yes, I am,” interrupted the widow, valiantly. 

“No, you are not—a fact which does you great honor, since your 
magnanimous husband ruined himself in the defence of a most 
noble cause. I myself, sefiora, am also something of a Carlist.” 

““ Not even if you were Don Carlos himself! Speak of some- 
thing else, or let us call the conversation ended. I never thought 
that I should be offered money to discharge my Christian. duty |” 
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“ But, sefiora, he are not a physician or an apothecary or—” 

“My purse will be everything for your cousin. All the many 
times that my husband fell wounded in defence of Don Carlos—ex- 
cept the last time—he was cared for by the country people in 
Navarre and Aragén, who would never accept any repayment or gift 
ofany kind. I shall dothe same in the case of Don Jorge de Cérdo- 
ba, whether his wealthy family wishes it or not.” 

‘* Nevertheless, Countess,” observed the Marquis, half pleased and 
half vexed, “I cannot accept—” 

‘* What you cannot ever do is to deprive “ of the high honor 
which heaven bestowed upon me yesterday. y deceased husband 
used to tell me that when a merchant-ship or man-of-war discovered 
and saved some ——— person on the high seas, the latter was 
always received on board with royal honor, were he but the humblest 
sailor, The crew mans the yards, a rich carpet is Stretched over 
the starboard ladder, and the royal march is played. Do you 
know why? Because in that shipwrecked one the crew sees a mes- 
senger of Providence. So shall I in your cousin Jorge. I will lay 
at his feet all my poverty, for a carpet, as I would my thousands ~ 
of millions if I had them.” 

«*Countess !” exclaimed the Marquis, with tears running down 
his face, “ permit me to kiss your hand!” 

«‘ And permit me, beloved mamma,” added Angustias, who had 
heard the whole conversation-through the parlor door, ‘‘ to embrace 
you, full of pride.” 

On finding herself so applauded and exalted, Dofia Teresa her- 
self began to — And as the servant, observing that others 
were moaning, would not lose the chance of sobbing herself—with- 
out in the least knowing why—there began such a confused sound of 
crying, sighs, and blessings, that it is better to turn the page, lest the 
reader himself should fall to snivelling, and I should be left with- 
out a public to keep on with my poor story. 


XVII. 
ANGUSTIAS’S SUITORS. 


“ JorGE,” said-the Marquis to Captain Poison, going into the bed- 
room with the air of one about to say good-bye, ‘‘I leave you here. 
The — has ee let so much as - doctor and 
apothecary be paid by us; so that you are going to be as if in your 
she were livin I say nothing to of 
your duty to treat these ladies with affability and politeness, in ac- 
cordance with your proper feelings of gratitude, of which I have no 
doubt, and with the example of urbanity and courtesy which I have 
always set you. Surely that is the least which you can and should 
do to reward such distinguished and charitable people. 
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“In the afternoon I will return, if the honored Countess will per- 
mit me, and I will have some clothes brought for you, the most 
urgent papers you have to sign, and some cigarettes. Tell me if 
there is anything else you would like from your own house or 
mine.” 

“My dear man,” replied the Captain, “since you are so kind, 
bring me a little cotton and some smoked glasses.” 

“What for?” 

**The cotton, to plug up my ears so as not to hear foolish talk; 
and the dark spectacles, so that no one can read in my eyes the 
frightful things I am thinking.” 

“Go to the deuce!” replied the Marquis, unable to preserve his 

avity; nor could Dofia Teresa or Angustias restrain their 

ughter. 
hereupon the great man took his leave of them, with most 
feeling and affectionate phrases, as if he had known them a long 
time. 

‘« Excellent gentleman !” exclaimed the widow, looking askance 
at the Captain. 

“A very fine sefior !” said the servant, putting in her pocket a 
gold coin which the Marquis had presented to her. 

‘* A crafty rogue!” growled the wounded man, turning his face 
towards the silent Angustias. “ That’s the way the ladies would 
have all men be. Ah, the traitor! the make-believe angel ! the 
compliment-payer! Milksop! Visitor of nuns! I shall not die 
without his paying me some day for this bad turn he has done me 
—leaving me in the power of my enemies! As soon as I am well 
I will take my leave of him and his office, and try for a situation 
as commanding officer over prisons, so as to live among folks who 
will not irritate me with professions of honor and delicacy. See 
here, Sefiorita Angustias, will you tell me why youare laughing at 
me? Is there a troop of dancing monkeys on my face ?” 

‘*Why, I am laughing to think how ugly you will look with 
the smoked glasses.” 

All the better!” responded the Captain, ina fury. ‘In that 
case you will not bein any danger of falling in love with me.” — 

Angustias laughed the louder, while Dofia Teresa was livid. But 
the servant burst out, at the rate of ten words a second: 

‘« My sefiorita is not in the habit of falling in love with anybody, 
I would have you know. Since I have been here she has given the 
mitten to adruggist in Mayor Street, who keeps a carriage; to the 
lawyer who has charge of the sefiora’s case, who is a millionaire, 
though somewhat older than yourself; and to three or four others 
whom—” 

‘* Be silent, Rosa,” said the mother, in a melancholy tone. “ Don’t 
you know that was only—only flowers which the gentlemanly Cap- 
tain lays at our feet? Luckily, his cousin has already explained to 
me all that I need to know about the character of our most amiable 
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pe I am delighted, accordingly, to see him in so good a humor. 
: only wish this wretched fatigue would permit me to make jokes 
oo 

The Captain was very uneasy, as if thinking up some excuse or 
apology to offer the mother and daughter. -But it only occurred to 
him to say, with the voice and air of a pettish child returning to 
reason, 

** Angustias, when this cursed leg pains me less, we will play a 
game of cards. Do you agree?” 

“It will be a distinguished honor for me,” answered the girl, 
giving him the proper medicine. “ But make up your mind right 
away, Captain Poison, that I shall hold the winning cards.” 

Don Jorge looked at her stupidly, and smiled pleasantly for the 
first time in his life. 


XVIII. 
SKIRMISHES, 


AMID conversations and occurrences of the foregoing sort, two or 
three weeks passed by, and the Captain made steady advance toward 
recovery. ‘There was no longer more than a slight scar on his fore- 
head, and his leg-bone was knitting. i 

‘* This fellow is as tough as a dog,” the doctor used to say. 

‘Thanks for the compliment, Satan’s own killer of well people,” 
the Captain would reply, with an appearance of frank cordiality. 
‘When I get out into the street, Iam going to take you to the 
bull-ring and the cock-pit, for you are a jolly good fellow. What 
a hand you are to patch up a smashed body !” 

Dofia Teresa and her guest had also finally. come to be fond of 
each other, although they were forever quarrelling. Don Jorge 
would declare every day that her widow’s pension would never 
granted, which would at once stir her up mightily. But immédi- 
ately he would invite her to come and sit by his bed, and would say 
that if not with the titles of General and Count, he had many times 
heard of the chieftain Barbastro as one of the most valiant and dis- 
tinguished of the Carlist leaders, and a man of the most humane 
and gentlemanly instincts. 

Whenever he saw that her cares and anxieties were making her 
sad and taciturn, he was careful not to rally her about her pension, 


and would address her by the titles she claimed, with all natural- 
ness. This always cheered and restored her at once; and some- 
times, being himself a native of Aragén, to remind the poor widow 
of her love-affairs with her deceased husband, he would troll out 
some dance-song of that province, which would greatly arouse her 
and make her laugh and cry at the same time. 

These amiable performances of Captain Poison, and above all the 
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Arragonese songs, were favors exclusively reserved for the mother, 
for as soon as Angustias came into the bedroom, the sick man 
would put on the face of a Turk. One would have said that he 
had a mortal hatred of the lovely girl, perhaps for the very reason 
that he could never get her to quarrel with him, nor make her 
appear vexed, nor get her to take seriously the atrocities which he 
addressed to her, nor draw her out of that slightly mocking serenity 
which the miserable man called a constant insult. 

It was to be observed, however, that whenever Angustias was late, 
any a in coming to wish him Good-day, the rogue of a Don 
Jorge would ask after her a hundred times, in his swashbuckler 
style: 

Me Where is that creature? Where is Dofia Squeamishness ? 
Where is the lazy thing? Hasn’t her ladyship waked up yet? 
Why has she allowed you to get up so early, and not brought me 
my chocolate herself? ‘Tell me, Sefiora Dofia Teresa, is the young 
Princess of Santurce sick ?” 

All this if he was addressing the mother. If he were speaking to 
the servant, he would say in greater rage, 

“See here and pay attention, you monstrosity! Go and tell your 
unendurable sefiorita that it is eight o’clock, and I am hungry. 
There is no need for her to fuss so much over her toilet! However 
she looked, I should abominate her with all my five senses. 
Besides, if she doesn’t come soon, we can’t have our game to-day.” 

The game of cards was a daily comedy—almost a tragedy. The 
Captain was a better player than Angustias; but she had the better 
leaks: The usual result was that the cards would go flying to the 
ceiling or out into the parlor from the hands of that forty-years-old 
child, who could not endure the quiet grace with which the girl 
would say to him, 

“There, you see, Captain Poison! I am the one person in the 
world who was born precigely for the purpose of beating you at 
cards.” 


XIX. 
THE DEBATE OPENS. 


THINGS were going on in this way, when one morning the 
question came up whether the bedroom windows should be opened 
or not, as it was a magnificent spring day; and Don Jorge fell into 


. the following serious dispute with his beautiful enemy: 


The Captain. ‘*‘ It drives me crazy to have you never contradict 
me, and never get angry at my absurd talk. You scorn me! If 
you were a man, I swear we should have to settle the thing with 
rapiers !” 

Angustias. “Why, if I were a man, I would laugh at your ridicu- 
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lous temper, just as I do being a Woman. Nevertheless, we should 
be very good friends—” 

The Captain. “You and I friends! Impossible! You pos- 
sess the infernal gift of subduing and exasperating me by your 
self-control. I could never be a friend of yours, though I might 
become your slave. In order not to, I should challenge you to fight 
to the death—that is, if you werea man, Being a woman, as you 
are—” 

Angustias. “Goon! Don’t boggle over gallant sayings.” 

The Captain. Yes, madam! i am speak: ta with 
perfect frankness. I have always had an instinctive aversion for 
women. ‘They are the natural enemies of the power and dignity 
of man, as is proved by Eve, Armida, that other wretch who cut 
Samson’s hair, and many more that my cousin can cite for you. 
But if there is anything that alarms me more than a woman, it is 
a lady, and above all a pure-minded and sensible lady, with the 
eyes of a dove and lips like a red rose, with a form like the serpent 
of Eden and the voice of an enticing siren, with hands as white 
as lilies, which hide the claws of a tigress, and with crocodile tears, 
able to deceive and ruin all the saints of heaven! The result is 
that my fixed plan has simply been to flee from you. Because, 
what weapons has a man of my style, pray tell me, to use against a 
she-tyrant of twenty Aprils, whose strength consists in her very 
weakness ? Can one with propriety beata woman? By no means! 
Well, then, what course is left for one when he perceives that this 
or the other foolish young female, very good-looking and well-be- 
haved, is riding over him, and whisking him here and there like a 
flittertigibbet ?” 

Angustias. “Why, what I do when you say such extravagantly 
wild things to me; thank you for them—and laugh! For you must 
have observed already that I am not much given to weeping ; and 
for that reason, in your portrait of me, that about the crocodile 
tears was superfluous.” 

The Captain. “There, don’t you see? Such an answer as that, 
Lucifer himself would not be capable of giving! Laugh, forsooth ! 
What you are doing all the time is to langh at me. Very well! I 
was about to say, when you stuck that new dagger into me, that of all 
the damsels I have dreaded meeting in the world, the most to be 
feared, the most to be hated by a man of my disposition, is—par- 
don my frankness—is you yourself. I do not remember ever to have 
felt such rage as I am caused by seeing you smile at me when I am 
inafury. It seems to me as if you were expressing a doubt of my 
courage, of the sincerity of my outbursts, of the energy of my 
character.” 

Angustias. “Well, listen to me now, and believe that I am tell- 
ing you nothing but the truth. I have been acquainted with many 


men. One or two have sought my affection; but I have not yet . 


been smitten with anyone. But if I were ever to fall in love, some 
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time, it would be with some wild Indian like you. Your temper 
was just made to go with mine.” 

The Captain, ‘**Go to the devil! Countess! Madam the gen- 
eral’s wife! Call your daughter, and tell her not to set my blood on 
fire! I say, it’s better for us not to play cards together. I see that 
I can’t get on with you. For several nights I have not been able 
to sleep for thinking of our disputes, of the dreadful things which 
you compel me to say to you, of the exasperating jokes you make 
at my expense, and of the impossibility of our living in peace in 
spite of the deep gratitude which I feel towards—the family. Ah, 
it would have been better for me if you had left me to die in the 
street. It is a very sad thing to hate, or not to be able to treat as 
God commands, the person who has saved one’s life at the risk of 
her own! 

“Fortunately I shall-soon be able to move this wretched leg, 
and then I will go to my little room in Tudercos Street, to my 
angelic cousin’s office, to my beloved Casino, thus making an end 
of this martyrdom to which you have condemned me with your 
face, form, and deeds of a seraph, your coolness, your jests, and 
your fiendish smile. We shall have to see each other only a few 
days more. \ 

“T shall discover some means of keeping up my acquaintance 
with your mother, either in my cousin’s house, or by correspond- 
ence, or by making appointments to meet in some church. But 
as far as you are concerned, my fine creature, I shall never again 
come near you until I learn that you are married. What doI say? 
Less then than ever. In short, leave me in peace, or else put cor- 
rosive sublimate in my chocolate to-morrow morning.” 

When Don Jorge de Cérdoba uttered these words, Angustias did 
not smile; on the contrary, she seemed grave and sad. 

The Captain observed this, and hastened to cover his face with 
the bedclothes, muttering to himself, 

“T am disgusted to think I said I would not play cards with her. 
But how can I recede? That would be dishonorable. No, no! 
Swallow your quinine, Sefior Captain Poison. Men must be men!” 

Angustias, who had already left the bedroom, was not aware of 
the sorrowful repentance which was threshing about under those—_~ 
bedclothes. 


XX. 
CONVALESCENCE. 


Two weeks more passed by without any occurrence worthy of 
note, and the day came when our hero could leave his bed, although 
under strict orders not to stir from his chair, and to keep his 
wounded leg stretched out on another chair. 
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Hearing of this, the Marquis de los Tomillares, who had called 
to see Don Jorge every morning—or, rather, to see his adorable 
nurses, with whom he got on much better than with his rough and 
passionate cousin—sent to the lat’ ra magnificent reclining-chair, 
of oak, steel, and damask, which he had had made for that very 
purpose, 
~ That elegant article of furniture was a masterpiece, thought out 
and supervised in construction by the painstaking noble. It had 
large wheels to admit of the easy moving of the invalid from one 
room to another. It was provided with a great many interacting 
springs by which it could be given the form now of a military bed, 
now of an arm-chair more or less inclined, with a rest, in the latter 
case, upon which to stretch out his right leg, and had its little 
table, its reading-stand, its writing-tablet, its mirror, and other ad- 
justable accessories, all admirably adapted for their uses. 

To the ladies he sent, as he did every day, lovely bouquets of 
flowers, and besides, as an unusual thing, a large assortment of 
sweetmeats and a dozen bottles of champagne, in order to celebrate 
the improvement of their guest. He made the doctor a present of 
a beautiful watch, and sent twenty-five dollars to the servant, so 
that, altogether, that was a very feast-day in the house, in spite of 
the fact that the widow’s health was all the while growing poorer. 

The three women disputed for the pleasure of wheeling Captain 
Poison about in his reclining-chair. The champagne was drunk 
and the sweetmeats were eaten by sick and well alike, even by the 
representative of medicine. The Marquis delivered a long oration 
in favor of the institution of marriage, and Don Jorge himself 
deigned to laugh two or three times, in ridicule of his long-suffer- 
ing cousin, and to sing in public—that is, before Angustias—several 
verses of an Arragonese dance-song. 


XXI. 
A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE. © 


Tt is a fact that ever since that famous discussion over the fair sex, 
the Captain had been somewhat changed, if not in manners and 
bearing, at least in temper—and who knows if not in ideas and 
feelings? It was evident that skirts caused him less horror than at 
the beginning, and all had noticed that the confidence and regard 
which the Sefiora Barbastro so well deserved from him were begin- 
ning to pass over to his relations with Angustias. 

e kept on, it is true, though more out of his Arragonese obsti- 
nacy than for any other reason, calling her his mortal enemy, and 
speaking to her with apparent sharpness and in a voice as if he were 
giving commands to soldiers. But his eyes would follow her, and 

is gaze was one of respect. If by chance he met the eyes of the 
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cool and reserved maiden, who had grown more and more grave 
and sad since that day, his glance appeared to be asking solicitously 
the reason of such settled gravity. 

Angustias, on her part, had left off provoking the Captain, and 
smiling when she saw his anger rising. She waited upon him in 
silence, and in silence endured his disdainful remarks, more or less 


bitter and sincere, until at last he too became serious and depressed, | 


and asked her with a certain sort of simplicity, like that of a pretty 
child, 

“What is the matter with you? Are you angry with me? Are 
you beginning at last to pay me back the hatred of which I have 
so often spoken to you?” 

“Let us leave off nonsense, Captain,” replied she. “We two 
have already been far too absurd—speaking in that way about very 
serious matters.” 

‘You are sounding the retreat, then?” 

“ Retreat ? From what?” 

“Come! you know well enough. Didn’t you set up to be mighty 
brave and warlike the day that you called me a wild Indian? ” 

“ Well, I do not repent that, my friend. But I have had enough 
of this meaningless talk. Good-night.” 

‘What, are you going? ‘That won’t do; that is flight,” said 
he, craftily. 

“As you please to call it,” returned Angustias, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘‘'The simple fact is that I am going to withdraw.” 

«* And what am I going to do here alone, all the blessed evening ? 
Remember that it is only seven o’clock.” 

“That is not my affair. You can pray, or go to sleep, or talk 
with mamma. I must go on arranging the box of papers belong- 
ing to my deceased father. Why don’t you get Rosa to bring you 
a pack of cards, and then play solitaire ?” 

‘Be frank,” exclaimed the hardened old bachelor, devouring 
with his eyes his enemy’s white and dimpled hands; “are you har- 
boring malice against me becaase, since that morning, we have not 
played cards together ?” 

“Quite the contrary. I am delighted that we have left off that 
nonsense, too,” replied Angustias, hiding her hands in the pockets 
of her wrapper. ; 

‘‘ Well, then, for God’s sake, what do you want ?” 

“JT do not want anything, Sefior Don Jorge.” 

“‘Why don’t you call me Captain Poison any more?” 

** Because I have learned that you do not deserve that name.” 

‘*Ho! ho! So we are going back to pudding and praise. What 
do you really know about me ?” 

“ What I know is that you would never poison anybody.” 

“Why not ?—out of cowardice? ” 

“No, sefior; but because you are a poor fellow with a very good 
heart, which you have put under chains and a gag, whether out of 
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pride, or in fear of your own susceptibility, I do not know. If 
that is not so, ask my mother.” 

“Come, come, let us turn over that leaf. Be as careful of your 
flatteries as you are of your little white hands. I declare, this 
little creature is bent on turning me wrong side out! ” 

“It would be a good thing for you if I could succeed in doing it ; 
for your wrong side is your right side. But you are mistaken 
about all that ; what have I to do with your affairs?” 

‘‘Thunder and lightning ! we might have asked that question 
the afternoon you Tet yourself be shot at in order to save my 
life,” exclaimed Don Jorge, with as much violence as if, instead of 
gratitude, a bomb was exploding in his heart. 

Angustias looked at him, well pleased, and said, with high spirit, 

**T do not repent of that action; for if 1 admired you greatly when 
I saw you fighting, the afternoon of March 26th, I have admired you 
more when i have heard you sing, in the midst of your own pain, 
an Arragonese dance-song for the sake of pleasing my poor 
mother.” 

“'That’s it! now you are making fun of my bad voice !” 

‘*Heavens! what a man you are! I am not making fun of 
you, nor do you deserve it in this case. I have been on the point 
of weeping, and have blessed you from a distance, every time that 
I have heard you sing those couplets.” 

“ Tears ! orse and worse! Ah, Sefiorita Dofia Angustias, I 
must be very careful with you. You have set out to make me say 
ridiculous things and make absurd speeches unbecominga man of 
force of character, in order to laugh at me afterwards, and declare 
yourself the victor. Luckily, I am on my guard, and as soon as I 
see myself about to fall into the snare, t Shall break into a run, 
broken leg and all, and shall not stop this side of Pekin. You must 
be what they call a coquette.” 

“ And you are a most miserable being.” 

“ All the better for me.” 

“An unjust man, a savage, a numbskull—” 

‘* Keep on, keep on! I lke you that way. At last we are going 
to have a good fight !” 

“An ungrateful man.” 

‘*No, not that! I say, not that!” 

“Well then, take care of your own gratitude, as I, thank God, 
have no need of it whatever. And above all things, do me the fa- 
vor never to converse with me upon these subjects again.” 

Thus speaking, Angustias turned her back upon him in real 
anger. 
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XXII. 
A SUDDEN CHANGE. 


Tue famous and gladsome day on which Captain Poison left his 
bed was to have an ending sufficiently sad and lamentable. 

The night was falling. The doctor and the Marquis had just 
gone away, and Angustiasand Rosa had also gone out, on the sug- 
gestion of the complacent widow, to offer a prayer to the Virgin in 
a neighboring church. The Captain, whom they had put to bed 
again, suddenly heard the door-bell ring, and Dofia Teresa open- 
ing the lattice. 

“Who is there?” she asked, adding, as she unlocked the door, 
~ ** How could I have imagined that you would come at such an hour 
as this? Come this way.” 

A man’s voice exclaimed, from the direction of the inner rooms, 
“T am extremely sorry, seflora—” 

The rest of the sentenee was lost in the distance. After a few 
minutes, steps were heard again, and the same man said, as if tak- 
ing en “T shall be happy to know that you are better and less 
agitated.” 

Re Do not trouble yourself,” answered Dofia Teresa. 

Then the door was opened and closed, and absolute silence reigned 
in the house. 

The Captain was sure that some misfortune had befallen the 
widow, and almost hoped that she would come in to tell him about 
it; but as she did not, he concluded that the affair must be some 


domestic secret, and refrained from calling out to ask about it, - 


although he thought he heard her sighing deeply in the passage- 
way. 

ae the bell rang, and Dofia Teresa immediately opened the 
door, which proved that she had not taken a step since her visitor 
went away. Then were heard these exclamations from Angustias: 

‘Why were you waiting for us with #4 hand on ‘the latch ? 
Why, mamma, what’s the matter ? hat are you crying for ? 
Why don’t you answer me? Are you sick? Oh, heavens! Rosa, 
run quick and call Doctor Sanchez; my mother is dying. But 
wait! help me to carry her to the sofa inthe parlor. Don’t you see 
that she cannot stand? My poor dear mother! what is the matter 
with you? You cannot walk !” 

In fact,Don Jorge, from his bedroom, saw Dofia Teresa come 
into the parlor, almost creeping, hanging on the necks of her daugh- 
ter and servant, and with her head fallen forward on her breast. 

At that point Angustias remembered that there was such a per- 
son as the Captain in the world, and gave a furious cry as she 
caught sight of him, saying, 

‘What have you done to my mother?” 


**No, no, poor fellow! he knows nothing about it,” the sick 
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woman hastened to say, in an affectionate tone. ‘‘I was taken sick 
when all alone. There! you see I am getting better.” 

The Captain was red with anger and shame. 

‘*You hear that, Sefiorita Angustias,” he exclaimed finally, in a 
sad and bitter tone. “You have slandered me inhumanly. But 
no! I am the one who have slandered myself since I have been 
here. This injustice on your part is merited. Dofia Teresa! pay 

‘no attention to that unkind creature, and tell me that you are en- 
tirely well, or I shall burst here where I lie, tied down by my pain 
and outraged by my =: 

Meanwhile the widow had been placed upon the sofa, and Rosa 
was hurrying across the street for the doctor. 

‘‘Pardon me, Captain,” said Angustias. ‘‘ Bear in mind that she 
is my mother, and that I find her at the point of death, away from 
you, although I left her with you fifteen minutes ago. Did anyone 
come while I was gone?” 

The Captain was about to respond in the affirmative, but Dofia 
Teresa hastened to say, 

‘‘No, no one. Isn’t it true that nobody came, Don Jorge? 
This is only my nerves—whims—old age, nothing but old age. I 
am perfectly well now, my daughter.” 

As soon as the doctor came and felt the widow’s pulse o had 
left her only a half hour before, very happy and feeling fairly well), 
he said that she must go to bed at once, and would have to stay 
there for some time, until the great nervous disturbance which she 
had just suffered should subside. He afterwards told Angustias 
and Don Jorge, privately, that Dofia Teresa’s trouble had its seat 
in the heart, of which he had felt perfectly sure ever since he first 
felt her pulse, the afternoon of March 26th, Such afflictions, he 
said, although difficult to cure completely, might be endured for a 
long time by means of quiet, a comfortable mind, mild pleasures, 
good living, and I know not how many other extraordinary con- 
ditions—principally to be secured by money. 

‘The 26th of March!” murmured the Captain. “That is to 
say, I am to blame for all that has “sr acon ; 

‘No, I am,” said Angustias, as if talking to herself. 

*<Do not trouble yourselves to search for the real cause,” said the 
doctor, ina melancholy tone. “That there may be blameworthi- 
ness, there must first be intention, and neither of you is capable of 
having meant to injure Dofia Teresa.” 

The two persons between whom a truce had been declared 
looked at each other in ecstatic surprise, as they saw Science strain- 
ing her brains to arrive at such profound conclusions. Then, giv- 
ing their thoughts to what was immediately important, they said at 
the same time, 

‘‘ We must save her.” 

That was to enter upon an entente cordiale, 
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XXIII. 
A CATASTROPHE. 


As soon as the doctor went away, it was decided after much de- 
bate to put a bed for the widow in her sitting-room, which, as has 
been said already, was situated at the other side of the parlor from 

‘that occupied by Don Jorge’s bedroom. 

‘In that way,” said the thoughtful Angustias, “ you two invalids 
can see each other and chat together, and it will be easy for Rosa 
and me to attend to you both from the parlor, as we take turns 
watching at night.” 

That night Angustias watched, and nothing particular occurred. 
Dofia Teresa felt much relieved towards morning, and dozed for 
an hour or so. The doctor found her much better the next morn- 
ing, and as she was comfortable all through the day, Angustias, 
yielding to the urgent entreaties of her mother and the imperious 
orders of the Captain, went to her own room, the next night, a 
little after two o’clock, and Rosa acted as nurse. She occupied the 
sume easy-chair, and gave forth the same fearful snores, as the time 
she watched with Don Jorge the night he was wounded. 

It must have been half-past three when our meditative hero, who 
was not — heard Dofia Teresa breathing very heavily, and call- 
ing him in a hoarse and gasping voice. 

“Neighbor, are you calling me?” asked Don Jorge, concealing 
his anxiety. 

“Yes, Captain,” replied the sick woman. “Wake up Rosa 
carefully, so that my daughter can hear nothing. I cannot raise 
my voice any more.’ 

“But what isit? Are you worse?” 

‘*Much worse. I want to talk with youalone beforeI die. Make 
Rosa help you into your chair and wheel you in here—but be care- 
ful not to wake my poor Angustias.” 

The Captain did precisely what Dofia Teresa bade him, and in a 
be short time was by her bedside. 

The poor woman was in a high fever, and greatly exhausted. 
On her livid face could already be seen the unmistakable sign of 
death, ‘The Captain was frightened for the first time in his life. 

“Leave us, Rosa—but don’t wake up the Sefiorita Angustias. 
God grant that I may live till daybreak, and then I will call her 
to say good-bye. Listen, Captain! Iam dying.” 

«Don't talk about your dying, sefiora,” — Don Jorge, 
ressing the sick woman’s burning hand. “This is only an attack 
ike that you had yesterday. Besides, I won’t have you die!” 

“T am dying, Captain; I am sure of it. It would be useless to 
send for the doctor. We will send for a priest—yes, we will do 
that, even if it does alarm my poor daughter. But not till we have 
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finished talking. For the most urgent thing is that you and I 
should talk together without the presence of witnesses.” 

‘* Well, here we are talking,” replied the Captain, stroking his 
mustache in token of his perturbation. “Demand the little and 
worthless blood with which I entered this house, and all the good, 
rich blood I have gained in it, and I will shed it all with pleasure.” 

‘*T know you would—I know it, my friend. You are an honora- 
ble man, titel you love us. Well, then, my dear Captain, you must 
know all. Yesterday afternoon my agent came, and told me that 
the government had decided not to grant me a pension.” 

‘‘The deuce! And are you so distressed for such atrifle? The 
government has decided not to grant me hosts of things ! ” 

‘* Now Lam neither a countess nor a general’s widow,” she went 
on. “You were very right to — my claim to those titles.” 

“ All the better! Neitheram | a general or a marquis, although 
my grandfather was both. We are equals.” 

“T know, but the fact is that I—I--am completely ruined. My 
father and my husband devoted all that they had to the cause of 
Don Carlos. Until now I have lived on the sale of my jewels, and 
a week ago I parted with the last of them—a very beautiful pearl 
necklace. I am ashamed to _ to you of these wretched affairs.” 

‘Go on, go on, sefiora! We have all had our tight places. If 
you nares the desperate straits I have been in from that cursed card- 

aying !” 
© But my case is hopeless. All my resources, and the entire 
future of my daughter, depended upon that pension. And now 
the unhappy girl has no future, nor even a present; she has not 
money enough to bury me. For you must know that the lawyer 
who had charge of my case, because of wounded pride at the dear 
one’s refusal of him, or else desirous of augmenting our misfortunes 
so as to break down Angustias’s determination, and force her to 
marry him, sent me his bill last night, together with the fatal 
news. 

“The agent also brought me his bill, and spoke to me in such 
cruel language, using such words as ‘ distrust,’ ‘ bankruptcy,’ ‘exe- 
cution,’ and I know not what others, that I was blinded, and took 
out of my desk and gave him all he demanded—that is, all I had 
a m I had received for my pearl necklace, my last piece of 

read. 

‘‘Consequently, since last night, Angustias is as poor as the 
wretched beings who beg from door to door. And she knows noth- 
ing of it! She is peacefully asleep at this moment. Do you 
wonder, then, that I am at death’sdoor? ‘The only strange thing 
is that I did not die last night.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t die for so small a thing as that!” replied the 
Captain, in a cold sweat, but with the noblest eagerness. ‘‘ You 
did quite right to speak to me. I will sacrifice myself, and live 
among skirts, like a nun’s confessor. It must have been my 
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cone ! As soon as I am well, instead of going back to my house, 
I will bring here — clothes, my arms, and my dogs, and we will live 
together till the end of the world.” 

“Together !” responded the widow, mournfully. “ Didn’t I tell 
you that Iam dying? Don’t you see it? Do you suppose that I 
would have spoken to you of my pecuniary straits, unless I had been 
sure that within a few hours I should be dead ?” 

««Then, sefiora, what is it you wish of me?” asked Don Jorge 
de Cérdoba, in the greatest alarm. “ For let it be said at once, to 
spare me the honor and pleasure of having you ask me, or get me to 
ask of my cousin, that poor stuff which is called money—let it be 
said that you would not be suffering such distress if you knew how 
much we esteem you. Knowing us,as I believe you do—why, you 
two shall never lack money as long as I am alive! It must be, 
therefore, something else that you want of me, and I beg you, before 
saying a word more, to reflect on the solemnity of the circumstances, 
and on other very important considerations.” 

“T do not understand you, nor do I really know what I wish my- 
self,” replied Dofia 'Teresa, with the sincerity of a saint. ‘‘ But put 
yourself in my place. I ama mother; I adore my daughter ; I am 
about to leave her alone in the world; I have not at my side in the 
hour of death, nor have I upon the face of the earth, a person to 
whom to intrust her, unless it be you, who, in spite of everything, 
are fond of her. 

“Tt is but truth to say that I do not know how you can help me. 
Mere money is very cold, very repugnant, very horrible ! et it 
would be still more horrible if my poor Angustias were to be obliged 
to earn her living by manual labor, or go out to service, or beg ! 
Do not blame me, then, that when I feel myself dying I send for 
you to hear my last words, and that, with my hands clasped, and 
weeping for the last time in my life, I say to you from the edge of 
the grave, ‘Captain, be a guardian, be a father, be a brother to my 
poor orphan daughter! Protect her!, Assist her! Defend her 
life and her honor! Do not let her dieof hunger or sorrow! Do 
not let her be alone in the world! Imagine that to-day a daughter 
is born to you !’” 

‘‘Thank God!” exclaimed Don Jorge, beating the arms of his 
reclining-chair. ‘‘ I will do all that for Angustias, and much more. 
Oh, but I have had a cruel moment, believing that you were going 
to ask me to marry the girl !” 

‘‘Sefior Don Jorge de Cérdoba! no mother would ask that ! 
Nor would my Angustias permit me to dispose of her brave and 
noble heart.” 

Dofia Teresa said this with such dignity that the Captain was 
left in mute amazement. 

The poor fellow recovered himself, finally, and said with the 
humility of the most affectionate child, kissing the hands of the 
dying woman: 
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‘‘Pardon me, pardon me, sefiora! I am a wretch, a monster, a 
man without any breeding, and do not know how to express myself. 
I had no intention of offending either you or Angustias. What I 
wanted to remind you of, in all fidelity, was that I should make 
that beautiful girl very unhappy if I should ever marry her. I was 
not born to love or be loved, nor to live with anyone, nor to have 
children, nor for anything that is mild, tender, and affectionate. I 
am as independent as a savage, and the yoke of matrimony would 
humiliate me and drive me to desperation, so that I should be a 
spectacle to gods and men. 

“ Besides, she does not love me, nor do I deserve her, and there is 
_ no use in talking about the matter. But,on the other hand, do me 

the kindness to , Bers by this tear, the first one I have shed since 
I was a man, and by these first kisses of my lips, that all I can ac- 
complish in the world, and my care, and my watchfulness, and my 
blood, shall be for Angustias, whom I esteem and like and love, and 
to whom I owe my life—and almost my soul! I swear it by this 
sacred medallion which my mother always wore at her neck. I 
swear it by—but you are not listening to me! You do not answer ! 
You do not look at me! Sefiora! Countess! Dofia Teresa! Do 

ou feel worse? Ah, my God! it seems to me that she is dead ! 

iends and devils! and] unable to move! Rosa! Rosa! Water! 
Vinegar! A priest! A cross, and I will speed her soul as best I 

can! Qh, here is my medallion. Most Holy Virgin, receive to thy 
‘bosom my second mother. There! I feel better. But poor 
Angustias ! And alas! for me—what right had I to rush out to 
hunt revolutionists ? ” 

All these exclamations were appropriate. Dofia Teresa had ex- 
pired, the tears and kisses of Captain Poison — her hands. A 
smile of supreme happiness was still upon the half-opened lips of 
the corpse. 


XXIV. 
GRIEF’S MIRACLES. 


By the cries of the alarmed guest, followed by the pitiable 
lamentations of the servant, Angustias was awakened. Partly 
dressing herself, she ran, full of dread, towards her mother’s room. 
But she found Don Jorge’s chair blocking the doorway. He him- 
self, with his arms stretched out, and his eyes almost starting from 
their sockets, prevented her advance, saying : 

“Do not come in, Angustias! Do not come in, or I will get up if 
it kills me !” | 

“My poor, beloved mother! let me see my mother!” groaned 
the unhappy girl, striving to enter the room. 

‘* Angustias, in the name of God do not come in now. We will 
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go in together soon. Let her rest amoment—she who has suffered 
so much.” 

“My mother is dead !” exclaimed Angustias, falling on her knees 
beside the Captain’s chair. 

“My poor child ! weep with me as muchas you wish,” said Don 
Jorge, drawing the orphan’s head to his heart, and stroking her hair 
with his disengaged hand. ‘‘ Weep with one who had never wept 
before to-day—one who weeps for you—and for her.” 

That agitation was so extraordinary and startling in such a man 
as Captain Poison that Angustias, even in the midst of her dreadful 
affliction, could not refrain from indicating to him her grateful ap- 
preciation, by laying her hand on his heart. 

And thus, for some minutes, those two beings, whom happiness 
could never have made friends, were in a close embrace. 


XXV. 
HOW THE CAPTAIN CAME TO SOLILOQUIZE. 


Two weeks after the burial of Dofia Teresa Carrillo de Albornoz, 


at about eleven in the morning of a beautiful May day, our friend, 
Captain Poison, was walking hastily through the main parlor of her 
late house, supporting himself on two handsome crutches made of 
ebony and silver, a present from the Marquis de los Tomillares. 
Although the petted convalescent was alone, and there was no one 
either in the bedroom or sitting-room, he was talking from time to 
time in a subdued voice, yet with the fierce impetuosity usual to 
him. 

“No, no! that is settled !” he exclaimed finally, stopping half- 
way across the room. ‘‘ There is no help forit. I walk perfectly 
well. I even believe [should walk better without these oki, That 
is to say, I can now go to my own house.” 

Here he Llew a great blast, meant. for a sigh, and, changing his 
tone, murmured, 

““T can; I said I can. But what does can mean? I used to 
think a man could do all he wanted to, but now I see that he cannot 
even want to do what would be very convenient for him. 

‘‘Wretched women! I have had good reason for being afraid of them 
all my life. And I guessed too well what would happen when I saw 


myself surrounded by skirts that night of March 26th ! Useless was . 


thy precaution, father mine, in having me suckled by a goat! After 
all these years I have fallen into the hands of these executioners, 
who drove thee to suicide. But I will escape yet, even if I have to 
leave my heart in their claws.” 

Then he looked at his watch, sighed afresh, and said, in a very 
low tone, as if keeping a secret from himself : . 

‘‘ A quarter past eleven, and I have not yet seen her, although I 
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have been up since six. Oh, for those times when she used to brin ; 
me the chocolate, and we played cards together! Now, whenever 
ring, in comes the servant--I wish she might burst, that worthy 
servant, as my stupid cousin calls her. Anyhow, it will soon be 
twelve, and they will notify me that breakfast is ready. 

“1 shall go to the dining-room, and there I shall meet a statue 
dressed in mourning, who neither speaks, nor laughs, nor cries, nor 
eats, nor drinks, nor knows what is going on—nothing of what her 
mother told me that night; nothing of what is going to happen | 
unless God intervenes. 

“The high and mighty creature thinks that she is in her own 
house, and her only eagerness is that I hurry up and get entirely 
well and go away, so that my presence here may not compromise 
her in the eyes of. the world. Unhappy girl! how can I show her 
her mistake? How canI tell her that fave deceived her ; that her 
mother did not turn over to me any money whatever ; and that all 
the expenses of the house for the past two weeks have been paid 
out of my own purse? Qh, I never can dothat! I will die sooner 7 
than tell her such a 

** But what shall Ido? Howcan I help giving her, sooner or 
later, accounts, either genuine or fictitious? She will never consent 

- to it. She will call me to book when she thinks I must have ex- 
pended what she believes her mother left with me, and then there 
will be a fearful row.” 

In this way the thoughts of Don Jorge de Cérdoba were running 
on, when light taps were heard at the door, followed by these words 
from Angustias: 

“ May I come in?” 

“Come in by all means,” cried the Captain, beside himself with 
joy, hastening to open the door, and forgetting all about his fears 
and uneasy anticipations. “It is high time you came to make me 
a call,as you used to do. Here you have a caged and unhappy 
bear, fairly aching to fight with some one. Would you like to 
take a hand at cards? But what has happened? Why do you look 
at me in that way?” 

‘*Let us sit down and talk, Captain,” said Angustias, gravely. 

Her bewitching face, pale as wax, showed signs of the deepest 
emotion. 

Don Jorge twisted his mustache, as he always did when he fore- 
saw a storm, and sat down on the edge of a chair, looking from 
side to side with the uncomfortable air of a man on the eve of exe- 
cution. 

The girl took a seat very near him, meditated several seconds, or, 
rather, gathered her strength for the encounter now fully expected, ‘ 
and finally said, with indescribable sweetness: 
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XXVI. 
A PITCHED BATTLE. 


“SrNor DE CorposA, the morning that my blessed mother died, 
when I, after having prepared her for burial, withdrew to my room, 
yielding to your, entreaties, since you insisted upon remaining 
alone to watch with her, with an affection and reverence which | 
shall never forget—” 

“Come, come, Angustias! whence this fear? <A brave front to 
the enemy! Be courageous enough to rise above such things !” 

“You athe that I have not failed up to the present,” replied 
the girl, with greater calmness. ‘‘ But we are not talking now of 
this sorrow with which I live, and always shall, in sacred peace, the 
sweet pain of which I would not exchange for anything in the 
world. We are concerned with difficulties of another sort, which 
luckily may be modified, and which are to be entirely remedied 
after a while.” 

**God grant it!” said the Captain, devoutly, seeing the storm- 
cloud draw nearer and nearer. 

‘*T was saying,” went on Angustias, “that you said-to me that 
morning something like this: ‘My daughter’—” - 

“Hold on! What things one can say! The idea of my calling 
you ‘my daughter’ !” 

“ Allow me to proceed, Sefior Don Jorge. ‘My daughter,’ you 
exclaimed, in tones which touched my heart, ‘ you have nothing to 
think about for the present except to weep and pray for your 
mother. You know that I was with that holy woman in her last 
moments. For that reasen she informed me of all her affairs, and 
entrusted to me all the money she had, in order that I might attend 
to the expenses of her burial, the mourning garments, and the rest, 
in the capacity of your guardian, which she privately desired me 
to be, and in order to free you from all care during the first days 
of your grief. When you become more at ease, we will adjust the 
accounts.’ 

“Well, then,” interrupted the Captain, frowning dreadfully, as 
if, by force of putting on a terrible air, he wished to change the 
situation of affairs, “‘haven’t I faithfuily discharged those duties? 
Have I committed any crime? Do you suspect that I have em- 
bezzled your legacy? Was it not right to give as fine a funeral as 
possible to that distinguished lady? Or perhaps some gossip has 
told you that I have had a great monument placed on her grave, 
containing her titles of General’s wife and Countess? Well, that 
was my own personal whim, and I was intending to ask you to let 
me pay for it with my own money. I could not resist the tempta- 
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tion to enable my noble friend to bear among the dead those titles 
which the living did not permit her to use.” 

“T did not about the gravestone,” said in a 
burst of religious gratitude, seizing and pressing Don Jorge’s hand, 
in spite of the efforts which he made to prevent it. ‘‘ May God 
reward you! I accept this present in my poor mother’s name. 
But, even so, and notwithstanding all your goodness, you have done 
wrong, extremely wrong, in deceiving me on other points. If I had 
known about it sooner, I should have come sooner to ask you for an 
accounting.” 

“ And may one know, my dear sefiorita, in what I have deceived 
you?” Don Jorge made bold to say, not imagining. that Angustias 
was aware of things which Dofia Teresa had confided to him alone, 
just before her death. 

**You deceived me that sad morning,” replied the girl, with 
severity, “when you told me that my mother had given over to you 
a certain sum of money—I do not know how much.” 

“ But what evidence has your highness to go upon, thus to give 
the lie so coolly to no less a person than a captain in Her Majesty’s 
army, a man of honor, one older than yourself? ” cried Don Jorge, 
with feigned vehemence, endeavoring to obscure the issue, and get 
up a quarrel so as to escape from his ugly situation. 

“T go upon the certainty, since attained,” responded Angustias, 
calmly, “that my mother had no money whatever when she took to 
her bed.” 

“To be sure! these little creatures think they know every- 
thing. Then you were not aware that Dofia Teresa had just dis- 
posed of a jewel of great value?” ; 

“Yes, yes, I knew that. It was a pearl necklace, with a diamond 
clasp, for which they gare her five hundred dollars.” 

«Precisely ! a necklace of pearls—as big as nuts. We still 
have considerable money to spend from the sale of that. Do you 
want me to deliver it to you a away? Do you want to take 
charge of your property at once? Are you so discontented with my 
guardianship ?’ 

“How good you are, Captain !” oe the girl; “but how 
thoughtless, at the same time! Read this letter, which I have just 
received, and you will see where the five hundred dollars went to.” 

The Captain turned redder than a poppy, but made che best of 
a bad situation, and exclaimed, furiously dashing the letter to the 
floor, 

“So, then, Iam a liar! So, then, a wretched of paper is 
more worthy of credit than I !—a whole life of honesty, in which 
my word has been as good as the king’s, goes for nothing ! ” 

“It goes for this, Don Jorge, that it makes me thank you all the 
more for having, on my account—solely on my account—departed 
for once from your excellent habits.” 
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‘* Well, let’s see what the letter says,” returned the Captain, still 
hoping to find something in it to put a decent face on the affair. 
“Some worthless scribble, I suppose.” 

The letter was from the widow’s lawyer, and ran as follows: 


Senorita Adgustias Barbastro. 

“My dear Madam and esteemed Friend: I have just received 
unofficial news of the death of your mother, and I participate in 
your natural sorrow, wishing you physical and moral strength to 
endure so severe and irremediable a blow dealt by the Higher 
Powers which regulate the affairs of mankind. 

“Saying this, which is no mere oratorical or courteous formula, 
but an expression of the lasting and sincere regard in which I 
heartily held her, I must pass on to discharge another sacred duty, 
as follows: 

«‘The agent of your deceased mother’s affairs has told me that 
when he went, two weeks ago, to inform her of the unfavorable 
action upon her application for a pension, and to leave with her 
a statement of our fees, he had occasion to learn that the Sefiora 
had scarcely enough money to pay them, though unfortunately she 
did so on the spot, with a haste in which I thought I saw new 
symptoms of the decided dislike which you had already shown me. 

“* Now the fact is, my dear Angustias, that I am much distressed 
by the idea that you may be suffering troubles and hardships, in 
such painful circumstances, on account of the needless haste with 
which your mamma paid me that sum (a small fee for the six 
petitions which I wrote, and even i ig out), and I beg your per- 
mission to return the money, and also to add whatever you may 
need in addition, that may be within my power to bestow. 

“Tt is not my fault if I have not a better right to make you this 
offer than a love which is-as great as it is unrequited; but I ask 
you to accept it, as it is made in perfect good faith by your adoring 
and devoted friend, your attentive and trusty servant, who kisses 
your feet, 

“'TADEO JACINTO DE PAJARES.” 


“There’s a lawyer whose neck I am going to wring !” exclaimed 
Don J orge, holding the letter above his head. ‘‘ What a rogue he 
must be! Avery Jew! ‘The offscouring of the earth! He mur- 
ders the good lady, talking to her about ‘ bankruptcy ’ and ‘ execu- 
tions’ when he asks for his fee, in order to see if he cannot force 
her to bestow your hand upon him, and now he is trying to buy 
the same and with the money which he got by losing your 
mother’s case! No, no! Iam going to look for him. We'll see! 
Reach me those crutches. Rosa, my hat! That is, go to my house 
and tell them to give it to you. Or, no, bring me my cap—it’s 
there in the bedroom. And my sabre—but no, don’t bring the 
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sabre. With my crutches I will have more than enough to break 
his head !” 

“Go away, Rosa, and pay no attention to all these jokes of Don 
Jorge’s,” spoke up Angustias, tearing the letter to pieces. “And 

ou, Captain, sit down and listen to me—I beg you. I despise that 
awyer, with all his ill-gotten wealth, and 1 have given him no 
answer, nor shall I give him one. Coward and miser! to think 
that he could so easily have his way with a woman like me, solely 
by taking no pay for conducting our unlucky case! Let us not 
talk any more, now or ever, of that dishonorable old man.” 

‘* Well, let us not talk of anything else, either,” added the artful 
Captain, succeeding in getting hold of his crutches, and beginnin 
to walk away hastily, as if he were fleeing from the intoreesead 
discussion. _ 

‘* But, my friend,” remarked the girl, in a feeling tone, “ things 
cannot keep onas they are.” 

“Very well, very well; we will talk about that afterwards. The 
thing of greatest interest just now is breakfast, for I am terribly 
hungry. And how strong that old fox of a doctor has left my leg ! 
big: like a deer! ‘Tell me, angel-face, what day of the month is 
this?” 

“Captain ! ” exclaimed Angustias, angrily, “I shall not move from 
this chair until you listen to me and we can decide the question that 
has brought me here !” 

“ What question? Come, leave off singing that everlasting song 
at me! Apropos of singing, J swear I will never sing an Arragonese 
dance-song again as long as I live. Your poor mother—how she 
used to laugh when she heard me!” 

“Sefior de Cérdoba,” insisted Angustias, still more sharply, 
“again I beseech you to lend some attention to a matter in which 
my honor and self-respect are compromised.” 

“In my eyes you are not compromised in any respect,” replied 
Don Jorge, thrusting out his shorter crutch like a foil. “For me, 
you are the purest and most worthy woman God ever made.” 

“It is not enough to be so in your eyes. All the world must 
think so, too. Sit down, therefore, and listen to me, or else I will 
send for your cousin. He is a man of conscientiousness, and will 
put an end to the mortifying position in which I am placed.” 

“‘T tell you I will not sit down; I am utterly tired of beds and 
arm-chairs. However, you can speak as much as you please,” re- 
plied Don Jorge, leaving off his practice with the foil, but remain- 
ing in the position of “ first guard.” . 

“There is little to say,” proceeded Angustias, returning to her 
grave tone, ‘‘and that little must have suggested itself to you from 

e first. 

“ Sefior vege for two weeks you have been supporting this 
household, You paid for my mother’s burial. You bore the 
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expense of my mourning costume. You have given me the bread 

which I have eaten. At present I cannot repay you your outlay, 

as I will in time ; but from this véry hour you must know—” | 
“Thunderbolts and cannon! to pay me back! She to pay 


me!” cried the Captain, with as much sorrow as rage, lifting his 


crutches on high until the longer one struck the ceiling. ‘‘ This 
woman is determined to kill me. And that is what she wants me 
to listen to! Well, I will not listen. The meeting is adjourned ! 
Rosa, breakfast ! Sefiorita, I await you in the dining-room. Do 
me the favor not to delay long.” 

“ A fine way you have of showing respect for the memory of my 
mother! Well are you following the injunctions she laid upon you 
in favor of this poor orphan! A wonderful interest you.take in 
my honor and peace of mind!” Angustias uttered these exclama- 
tions with such majesty that Don J onge stopped like a horse sud- 
denly reined in. He gazed at the girl for a moment, flung his 
crutches far away, sat down again in the arm-chair, and crossing 
his arms, said, 

‘*Talk till the end of the world !” 

“T was saying,” continued Angustias, as soon as he had become 

uiet, “that from to-day on, the absurd situation created by your 
thoughtless generosity must cease. You are well now, and can go 
to your own house.” 

‘‘A fine arrangement!” interrupted Don Jorge, immediately 
covering up his mouth, as if repenting his outbreak. 

“The only one possible,” replied Angustias. 

“And what will you do, then, for heaven’s sake?” cried the 
Captain ; “live on air like a chameleon?” 

“T shall sell almost all the furniture and clothes in the house—” 

‘Which are worth about ten cents,” interrupted Don Jorge 
again, casting a depreciating glance around the room, which was 
not, in truth, very handsomely furnished. 

‘* Let them be worth as little as they re | be,” replied the orphan 
girl, with meekness, ‘‘the thing is that I will no longer live on 
your purse, or on the charity of your cousin.” 

“Not that! the deuce, not that! my cousin has not paid for 
anything,” bellowed the Captain, with the greatest pride. “ Why, 
that could never be as long as I was living. It is true that the poor 
Alvaro—I would not deprive him of his deserts—as soon as he knew 
of the sad event, offered everything—very much more than you can 
imagine. But I answered him that the daughter of the Countess 
of Santurce only accepted favors—or, rather, granted them by the 
mere act of accepting them—from her guardian, Don Jorge de 
Cérdoba, to whose care her deceased mother had confided her. The 
fellow saw that I was right, and then I limited myself to asking a 
loan of him—only a loan—just a few pennies, as an advance on the 
salary I receive from him. 
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“Consequently, Sefiorita Angustias, you can be entirely at ease 
in that particular, even if you have more pride than Don Rodrigo 
on the gallows.” 

“It is all the same to me,” faltered the girl, “since in either case 
I shall have to pay it back when—” 

‘*When what? That is the very question. Tell me, when?” 

“Why, when by doing some work, and by the aid of a merciful 
Providence, a road is open to me in life—” 

‘** Roads, canals, and harbors!” shouted the Captain. ‘Come, 
madam, don’t talk nonsense! You work !—work, with those 
lovely little hands, which I was never tired of looking at when we 
used to play cards together! Why, what am I in the world for, 
if the daughter of Dofia Teresa Carrillo, my only friend among 
women, is forced to tuke up her needle, or flat-iron, or the devil 
knows what, in order to earn a bit of bread ?” 

“ Well, let us leave that for me to attend to all in good time,” 
replied Angustias, lowering her eyes. “But, in the meantime, we 
agree that you will do me the favor to go away to-day. You 
will go away, won’t you ?” 

“ Always coming back tothat! ButwhyshouldI? Whyshould 
I go away, as long as I am suited here?” 

“ Because you are well now. You can walk in the street as well 
as be the house, and it is not proper for us to go on living to- 

ether—” 

a Why, just call this a boarding-house! Good! there you have 
everything arranged. No occasion for selling furniture or anythin 

else. I pay you my board; you take care of me; and peace be with 
us all! With the two salaries I have, there is more than enough 
for us to live very well, as I shall never be fined again for dis- 
respect, and I shall lose no more at cards—unless it be my 
patience, when you win a great many gamesrunning. Is it agreed?” 

“Don’t be insane, Captain,’ remarked Angustias, in a melan- 
choly tone. ‘You did not enter this house as a boarder, nor 
would anybody believe that you were here as such; nor do I want 
'you to be. have neither the age nor the qualifications for a 
hoarding-house keeper. I would rather earn wages sewing or em- 
oroidering.” 

“ And | would rather be hanged !” cried the Captain. 

‘‘T appreciate your sympathy,” proceeded the orphan girl, ‘‘ and 
I thank you with all my heart for your evident sorrow that you 
cannot aid me at all. But this is life; this is the world; this is 
society.” 

s What difference does society make to me?” 

“To me it makes a great difference ; among other reasons, be- 
cause its laws are a reflection of the law of God.” 

“So then, it is a law of God that I cannot support one whom 
I love!” 
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“It is, Captain, on account of the fact that society is made up of 
families—” 

“TI have no family, consequently I can freely dispose of my 
money.” 

“But I ought not to accept it. The daughter of an honorable 
man, named Barbastro, and of an honorable woman, named Carrillo, 
cannot live at the expense of any chance comer.” 

“So I am merely a ‘chance comer’ in your eyes?” 

“Yes, and one of the worst sort—for the case under consider- 
ation; for you are an unmarried man, still young, and not over- 
pious—by reputation.” 

“Listen to me, sefiorita!” exclaimed the Captain, resolutely, 
after a short pause, as one who was going to sum up a compli- 
cated dispute: ‘‘the night I was with your mother when she 
died, I said to her honorably, and with my usual frankness, in 
order that she might not die under a mistaken :impression, but 
fully informed of the situation of affairs, that I, Captain Poison, 
would do for anything in this world except to have a wife and 
children. Isn’t that os clear to you ?” 

“ And why do you tell me this?” asked Angustias, with as much 
dignity as sprightliness. “Do you perchance think that I am indi- 
rectly asking for your white hand?” 

“No, madam,” Don Jorge hastened to answer, blushing to the 
whites of his eyes; “I know you too well to imagine such an ab- 
surdity. Besides, we have already seen that you despise even 
wealthy sweethearts, like the lawyer of that wonderful letter. 
What am I saying? Dofia Teresa herself gave me the same answer 
as you have, when I made known to her my irrevocable determina- 
tion never tomarry. But I speak of this to you in order that you 
pa | not be surprised or offended because I, esteeming you as I do, 
an 


loving you as I do—for I do love you much more than you > 


imagine—do not come to the point and say: 

‘«** Have done with all these scruples, my darling ; let us marry, 
and peace here, glory hereafter !’” 

“Tt would not be enough for you to say that,” answered the girl, 
with heroic coolness. ‘1t would be needful that you should please 
me.” 

“Is that where we are ?” bellowed the Captain, leaping up. 
“ Why, don’t I please you, then?” 

“ What made you think it a probability that you did, excellent 
Don Jorge ?” returned Angustias, implacably. 

“Stop talking to me about probabilities or nonsensicalities !” 
thundered the unhappy disciple of Mars. ‘I know what I am 
talking about. The present situation of affairs is, not to put too 
fine a point on it, that I cannot marry you, nor live in company 
with you. in “ other way, but neither can I abandon you to your 
evil fortune. But believe me, Angustias, you are not indifferent 
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to me, noram I to you ; and the day I learn that you are earning 
those wages you speak of, that you are at service in some strange 
house, that you are working with those little hands of pearl, that 
you are ‘suffering from hunger or cold—heavens! I can’t bear to 
think of it—I will set Madrid on fire, or else I will blow out my 
brains, Yield, then ; and since you will not consent that we 
should live together as brother and sister—for the world defiles 
everything with its wretched suspicions—permit me to assign you 
an annual allowance, as kings or wealthy people give pensions to 
persons worthy of protection and assistance—” 

e “ But the fact is, Don Jorge, that you are neither wealthy nor a 

ing. 

“Very well ; but you are a queen, to me, and I ought and desire 
to pay you a voluntary tribute, as good subjects do to banished 
sovereigns.” 

‘«That’s enough about kings and queens, dear Captain,” declared 
Angustias, with the sad calmness of despair. “ You are not, and 
cannot be, for me anythirg butan excellent friend of happier days, 
whom I shall always remember with pleasure. Let us say good- 
bye, and leave me at least my self-respect in my misfortune.” 

“That’s it ! and I, meanwhile, shall bathe in rose-water, know- 
ing that the woman who saved my life at the risk of her own is 
anticine like Cain. I shall have the satisfaction of thinking that 
the only daughter of Eve who ever pleased me, whom I loved, 
whom I now adore with all my heart, is without the necessaries of 
life, is working for a bare existence, lives in an attic, and receives 
from me no help, no comfort—” 

‘‘Sefior Captain,” interrupted Angustias, solemnly, ‘‘men who 
can never marry, and who have the nobility to recognize it and de- 
clare it, ought not to speak of adoration to honorable young women. 
So, then, what ‘is said is said. Send for a carriage, let us take 
leave of each other like respectable people, and you will learn of me 
when better fortune comes to me.” 

“ Alas! great God, what a woman she is!” cried out the Cap- 


tain, covering his face with his hands. ‘‘Oh, I was afraid of this: 
from the time I first laid eyes on her. Reason enough for my: 


leaving off playing cards with her! Reason enough for my having 
assed so many sleepless nights! Was there ever such a distress- 
ing situation as mine? How can I leave her unprotected and 
alone, if I love her better than my life? Yet how can I marry her, 
after all my railing at matrimony? What would they say of me 
in the Casino? hat would they say when they met me in the 
street with a woman on my arm, or at home feeding pap to a baby? 
I to have children! I to play with them, to hear them cry, to be 
all the while afraid that they are sick, that they are dying, that 
they will be taken from me! 
“ Angustias! believe me, for heaven’s sake! I was not born for 
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such things. I should live in such a state of despair that, in order 
not to see me or hear me, you would cry out fora divorce, or pray to 
be left a widow. Ah, take my advice! do not marry me, even if 
I ask you to.” 

** Well, my dear sir,” said the girl, lying back in her chair with 
admirable serenity, “‘you are taking too much for granted. 
Ifow do you know that I want to marry you? that I would accept 
your hand? that Ido not prefer to live alone, although to do so I 
amerertsy obliged to work day and night, as many an orphan girl 

as tot 

“‘How do I know it?” returned the Captain, with the greatest 
ingenuousness in the world. “Why, from the nature of things! 
Because we love each other. Because we need each other. e- 
cause there is no other way in which a man like me and a woman 
like you can live together. Do you think that I do not know that? 
that I have not thought about it? that your honor and reputation 
are indifferent to me? But I have talked only to gain time, to 

‘see if I could escape the terrible dilemma which robs me of sleep, 
and find some way of not marrying you—as in the end I shall have 
to marry you, if you persist in Svitis alone.” 

“ Alone! alone!” repeated Angustias, proudly; “and why not 
with a more agreeable companion ? Who assures you that I shall 
not meet, in due time, a man to my taste, who has no dread of 
marriage ?” 

“ Angustias ! let us turn over that leaf!” cried the O«ptain, 
turning the color of sulphur. 

Why so?” 

‘¢Let us turn it over, I say! But you may know from this very 
hour that I will eat the heart of any rash fellow who aspires to 
you— But I am doing very wrong to be so angry without any rea- 
son whatever. I am not such a fool as not to know what is the 
case with us. Do you want to know it? Why, it is very plain ; we 
love each other. And do not tell me that I am mistaken, because 
that would be an untruth. And here is the proof; if you did not 
love me, Ishould not love you. All Iam doing isto pay back. And 
I owe you so much! 

“‘ You, after saving my life, waited on me like a sister of charity; 

_ you have patiently endured all the barbarities which, for the sake 
of escaping from your seductive power, I have uttered to you dur- 
ing almost two months; you wept in my arms when your mother 
died; you were waiting for mean hour ago. In short, Angustias, 
let us give in! Let us split the difference! I beg of you ten 
years of grace. When I complete my half-century, and am quite - 
another man, sick, old, and accustomed to the idea of slavery, we 
will marry secretly, and go away from Madrid to the country, 
where there is no public, where no one can make fun of the former 
Captain Poison. 
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“In the meantime, do you accept, with the greatest secrecy, with- 
out the knowledge of a living soul, half of my income. You will 
live here, and I in my own house. We will see each other—but 
always in the presence of witnesses; for example, at some society 
reception. We will write to each other every day. I will never 
appear in this street, so that malice itself can say nothing; only, on 
All Soul’s Day, we will go to the cemetery together, with Rosa, to 
visit Dofia Teresa’s grave.” 

Angustias could not refrain from smiling when she heard this su- 
preme oratorical effort of the good Captain’s. And that smile was 
not mocking, but joyful, like a longed-for dawning of hope, like 
the first gleam of the delaying star of happiness, which is approach- 
ing the horizon. But, woman to the bottom, although as true and 
worthy as any that ever lived, she was able to —— her rising joy, 
and said, with a feigned distrust, and with the haughtiness proper 
to an excessive modesty, . 

“T can only laugh at the outlandish conditions you impose with 
your gift of a marriage-ring which no one desires. It is cruel of 
you to haggle with a needy person over the alms which she is too 
proud to ask for, and which she would not accept for anything in 
the world. One might add that, in the present case, you are 
dealing with a girl—not ugly or shameless—whom you have been 

iving the mitten for an hour; as if she had ever desired your love ! 

t us, then, put an end to this unpleasant conversation, not, how- 
ever, without my first pardoning you, and thanking you for your 
good-will, badly expressed as it has been. Shall I call Rosa now, 
to send her for a carriage ?” ‘ 

“*Not yet, head of iron! not yet!” replied the Captain, rising 


with a very thoughtful air, as if he were seeking the proper expres- 


sion for an abstruse and delicate idea. “ Another way of doing it 
occurs to me, which will be the last—do you understand, obstinate 
madam ?—the last which this other obstinate person will consent to 
mention. But, in the first place, you must faithfully answer a 
question—after having reached me my crutches, so that I may go 
away without another word, in case you refuse to accede to what I 
am thinking of proposing.” 

“Ask your question, and make your proposition,” said Angustias, 
handing him the crutches with indescribable grace. 

Don Jorge supported himself, or rather, raised himself, wpon 
them, and fixing on the girl a gaze which was searching, severe, 
and commanding, asked her in the tone of a judge addressing 
@ prisoner: 

I please you? Do I seem a person you would accept, leav- 
ing out these sticks, which I shall throw away very soon? Would 
you marry me at once, if I should determine to ask your hand, 
under the condition which I have referred to, and which I shall 
mention immediately ?” 
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Angustias knew that she was playing all against all; but she rose 
to her feet, and said, with unquestionable bravery, 

“Sefior Don Jorge, that question is an insult, and no gentleman 
would address it to one whom he thought a lady. There has been 
enough of such ridiculous talk. Rosa, Rosa, Sefior de Cérdoba is 
calling you.” 

Thus speaking, the courageous girl started for the door, after 
making a distant bow to the distraught Captain. 

The latter barred her way, thanks to his longer crutch, which he 
stretched out horizontally till it touched the wall, and, like a gladi- 
ator at the end of his strength, said with unaccustomed humility, 

‘‘Do not go away, I beg you by the memory of her who looks 
upon us from heaven! I resign myself to your not answering my 
question, and pass on to oe to you my intentions. It must 
have been written that nothing will be done except what you wish. 
But do you, Rosa, be off, and bad luck go with you, for we do not 
need anything here.” 

Angustias, who was struggling to push away the barricade inter- 
posed in her path, paused as she heard that: feeling appeal from 
the Captain. She looked fixedly at his eyes, only turning her head 
toward him with an indescribable attitude of command, seduc- 
tion, and firmness. Never had Don Jorge thought her so beautiful 
or so gracious. ‘Then, indeed, she seemed a queen. | 

“ Angustias,” went on saying, or rather stammering, that hero of 
a hundred battles, whom the pn had so much admired when she 
saw him leaping about like a lion among showers of bullets, “ on 
one condition precisely, unchangeable and fundamental, I have the 
honor to ask your hand, in order that we may be married whenever 
you say—to-morrow—to-day—as soon as the ceremony can be per-- 
formed—at the earliest possible moment ; for I cannot live without 

ou.” 
i The girl’s glance became sweeter, and she began to repay Don 
Jorge for his true heroism with a tender and enchanting smile. 

« But I repeat that it is on one condition,” the poor man hastened 
to add, aware that Angustias’s smile and look were beginning to 
confuse and rout him. 

“On what condition ?” asked the girl, with bewitching calmness, — 
turning completely around toward him, and fascinating him with — 
the streaming light of her dark eyes. 

“On the condition,” faltered the Captain, “that if we have chil- 
dren—we are to send them to a foundling asylum. Oh, on this 
pone I will never yield! Do you consent? Say yes, for heaven’s 
sake! 

“ Why, is it possible ou thought I would not consent, Sefior Cap- 
tain Poison?” Angustias, with a burst of dengiiter. You 
yourself shall go to leave them. What amrI saying? We will go 
together !..and we will leave them without kissing them or any- 
thing. Jorge, do you suppose that we shall leave them ? ” 
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Angustias said this, looking at Don Jorge de Cérdoba with a 
ravishing air. 

The poor Captain felt himself expiring with happiness. A flood 
of tears burst from his eyes, and he exclaimed, as he clasped the 
beautiful orphan girl in his arms, 

«Then [ am lost !” 

“ Most completely lost, Sefior Captain Poison,” replied Angus- 
tias. “ Well, then, come to breakfast. Afterwards we will play a 
game of cards. In the afternoon, when the Marquis comes, we will 
usk him if he wishes to be the best man at our wedding—a thing 
that the good man has been desiring, in my opinion, ever since he 
first saw us together.” 


XXVII. 
THE IMPOSSIBLE HAPPENS. 


ONE morning in the month of May, 1852, four years, that is, 
after the scene which we have just described, a certain friend of 
mine—the very one who told me this story—stopped his horse at 
the door of an ancient house, that might be called a palace, situated 
in the Carrera de San Francisco, handed the reins to the groom 
who accompanied him, and asked the animated livery that came 
out to meet him in the doorway, 

“Ts Don Jorge de Cérdoba in his office ?” 

“The gentleman,” replied, in the Asturian dialect, the questioned 
piece of cloth, “ is asking, I imagine, for the most excellent Sefior, 
the Marquis de los ‘Tomillares.” 

‘‘How so? is my dear Jorge a Marquis already?” replied the 
dismounted horseman. ‘Then is the good Don Alvaro dead? Do 
not wonder that I do not know, for 1 reached Madrid last night 
after an absence of a year and a half.” 

“The Sefior Marquis, Don Alvaro,” said the servant, solemnly, 
taking off the braided baking-dish that he wore as a cap, “died 
eight months ago, leaving as his only heir his cousin and former 
administrator, Don Jorge de Cérdoba, the present Marquis de los 
'Tomillares.” 

“ “Very he ; do me the favor to have him sent word that his friend 
— is here.” 

“« Let the Pease ee oup. In the library he will find the Mar- 
quis. His 
wants everybody to go in like Pedro into his own house.” 

‘* Luckily,” said the visitor to himself, as he was going up the 
stairway, ‘‘I know the house by heart; even if my name is not 
Pedro. In the library, is he? Who would have said that Captain 
Potson would have turned savant ? ” 
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50 CAPTAIN POISON. 


After the caller had passed through several rooms, meeting other 
servants on the way, who simply said, “ The sefior is in the library,” 
he finally regched the very door of that room, suddenly opened it, 
and stood in stupefaction at the sight of the group that met his 

In the middle of the room there was a man on the rug on all- 
fours. Mounted on him was a boy of three years, spurring him 
furiously with his heels; and another boy, about a year and a half 
old, standing in front of his dishevelled head, was pulling him b; 
his cravat, as by a halter, and was saying indistinctly, 

“Get up, mule! ” 


THE END. 
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*¢T have never come across another 
Toilet Soap which so closely 


comes up to my ideal BEECHAWM™’S PILLS. 
of perfection.” A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
purity is such that it may be used with 


perfect confidence upon the tenderest and most SICK HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, 
sensitive skin—EVEN THAT OF A NEW-BoRN > | S04 18 found especially eMeacious and remedial by 


all sufferers from kindred 
pre-eminent for their health-restoring and 
BABE. ite-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS have 
unpreceden' demand Sale 
¢@™ Insist on having Pears’ Soap, as Patent Medicine in the world, “PRICE, 25 
there are vile Imitations. Substitutes CENTS PER BOX. 
are sometimes recommended by Drug- Helens, Lan F ALLER 00. 
gists and Storekeepers for the sole Sole Agents for the United States, 865 & 867 Canal 
does 


how Street, New York, who (if druggist not 
reason ofmaking more profit out of you keep them) will mail BEECHAM'S PILLS on 


in ordering. 


“La and Pneumonia. 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 

Reports from medical sources show that ‘“‘la grippe”’ is again 
prevalent, and in connection with its return it is important to note that 
a decided increase of mortality from pneumonia is recorded. 

This should be a warning to all classes to take precautions against 
exposure and whatever tends to debilitate the system. 

The trying changes of the weather, at this season, and the conse- 
quent cases of colds, influenzas, inflammation of the lungs, rheumatism, 
pains in the back, and the many other aches and pains caused by un- 
avoidable or careless exposure, are things that cannot be neglected ex- 
cept at the risk of more serious consequences. 

As attested by indisputable testimony, they may be both prevented 
and relieved by the timely use of 


Ask for Allcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you 
to accept a substitute, 
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| CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS | 


Give the soft velvety coloring effect so desirable 
for exteriors. The only exterior color- 
ing that does not blacken. Houses 
all over the country have been 
treated with this Stain in 
the last ten years. 


For samples on wood, with book of creosoted 
houses, apply to 


SAMUEL CABOT, 


Sole Manufacturer, 


70 Kilby Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Betrorp’s 


CILL’S CANDIES. 
EXPRESS PAID ANYWHERE 
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style of packing 
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& Co.,, 155 W. Washington 
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Ber bottle,” Dr. 
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No atty’s fee until Patent Deaton. 
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for 


THE BELFORD SPECIAL PRIZE OOM- 
PETITIONS. 


The great interest taken in our prize 
poetry competitions, and the vast number of 
clever effusions received, induces us to 
extend this department. "We wish to give 
each member of the family circle an oppor- 

tunity to win a shelf-full of good books 
every year towards the library they will 
doubtless earn by the wits we thus assist 
them tocultivate. Please give close attention 
to the requirements and rules, so that there 
may be no disappointments through care- 
lessness. 


I. ARTISTIC TYPOGRAPHICAL DIS- 
PLAY. 


A printed page or circular can be made 
to convey as much pleasure to the eye as a © 
picture. There is a wide field open for the © 
exercise of true artistic taste in the arrange- 
ment of type into words, words into lines, 
and the choice of form and length of line. 
It is easy to make AS os ring, slap-dash dis- 
= of type, but it demands correct taste 

sound judgment to produce a graceful 
and effective composition. - Suppose we try 
what we can do. The task, then, is to re- 
arrange any one of the advertisements in 
this month’s Magazine. 


How To Do It. 


Take half a sheet of note paper, write 
or print with your pen the advertisement 
you select, in the style you think best. To 
indicate the different sorts of type you 
would use, cut out of any book or paper a 
specimen letter for each different font, and 
paste it, or them, over the first letter of 
your written line. If you make up the en- 
tire composition with cuttings so much the 


better. 
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THE PRIZE. 


A splendid set of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works, edited by Profs. Clark and Aldis 
Wright, with alearned introduction to each 
play by Prof. Dowden, 3 vols., $4.50, will 

given to the constructor of the most 
artistic and effective design. 


THE RULES. 


- Send in your specimen (one only) to reach 
us by May 25th. A selection may be printed, 
for which no payment will be made. Those 
who object must so state on their copy. 
Those who enclose a stamp will have their 
design or manuscript returned. These 
rules apply to all the competitions. 


CHILDREN’S PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Manufactured fun is rarely as as 
the home-made juvenile article. We want 
to give our ers the funniest fun pro- 
curable, to which end we offer prizes, as 
below, for the Most Amusing Pen and Ink 
Drawings of some Humorous Domestic In- 
cident, or Portrait or Sketch of Animals. 
These must be the work of young ladies or 
gentlemen of not more than fourteen years 
of age. After that mature period there is 
a grave danger that the gift of natural 
drollery will fall into the sere and yellow 
leaf. A selection of the drawings will. be 
printed in facsimile. A note guaranteeing 
the age of the rising artist must accompan 
each specimen. Only one must be submitted. 
The drawings must be made on 


measuring 5 inches in width by 4 in depth. 


See Rules above. 
THE PRIZE. 


A handsomely bound Tennyson Birthday 
Book will be given to the author of the best 
five sketches, and an extra special prize will 
be added if there is exceptional merit or 
drollery. 


YOUNG LADIES’ PRIZE COMPETITION. 
Later on we propose to make this a rather 


elaborate affair, ming that our young 
ladies are capturing all the prizes in the 
realms of art, learning, and foreign pauper 
husbandry, when titled. For a feginaing 
we venture on @ very modest proposal, 
which is that competitors shall send in a 
Rhymed Couplet, which they intend to re- 
gard as a motto for their future life. This 
may be original or copied; if the former, 
state the fact. The lines must be written 
in the sender’s own handwriting, and a 
selection of the best will be printed in fac- 
simile. See Rules above. 


THE PRIZEs. 

For the best original couplet, a set of 
George Eliot’s Works, 6 vols., cloth, $10. 

For the best selected couplet, a bound/set 
of BELFORD’s MAGAZINE, 1 vol., cloth, $4.00. 

PELEG’S PRIZE POETRY FACTORY. 

COMPETITION FOR MAY. 

The lamentable scarcity of novelists moves 
our Peleg to urge that a prize should be 
"ier to develop the industry. Accepting 


is suggestion we invite competitors to send 
in Short Novels, limited to 100 words or 


less. Papers must be sent in by May 25th. 
The rules stand good. 
PRIZES. 


A set of George Eliot’s Works, 6 vols., 
cloth, $10, will be given for the cleverest 
novelette. 

A year’s subscription of BELFORD’s MaG- 


AZINE will be given as a second prize. 
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AWARD OF PRIZES IN THE MARCH | 


COMPETITION. 
The task set for March was to fill upa 
skeleton sonnet, of which the first and last 
words of each line were given. Instead of 


HOME 


‘LADIES NEED NOT HESITATE 


TO SEND FOR CIRCULAR DESCRIBING OUR 


TREHEATMEN T. 


Something New. Every Woman Her Own Physician, 
An unfailing method of cure by means of 


IDIRECT MEDICATION. 


=3)/+])| A universal suppository for the PRESERVATION OF HEALTH and 


Full particulars free. 


;/ the cure of all forms of disease and weakness common to women. 
Y by asuccessful specialist in New York for 20 years with unfailing success. 


A quick cure guaranteed or money refunded. 


Used 


THE HOME MEDICATION CO., 88 Fifth Ave., New-York. 


Mention BELFor: ’s MAGAZINE. 


can geta valuable secret that 

Cost me $5.00, and a rubber shield for 30 cents. 
Nirs. V. M. APP. CO. 

115 N. 8th STREET, 8ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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Do You A Dictionary ? 
Do You Reap Books? 


You need the HOLLOWAY READING 

' STAND AND DICTIONARY HOLDER. It 
holds your book open in any position for 

| sitting or lying down reading. Can refer to 
the Dictionary without closing your book or 

leaving your chair. It avoids the health de- 
stroying habit of bending forward when read- 
ing or studying. It is for the home or office. 
Send two letter stamps for a 27-page Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


THE HOLLOWAY CO.,, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


endangering his remnant of sanity by draw- 
ing upon his own great mind for the afore- 
said twenty-eight words, our Poetic Peleg 
wisely borrowed them from areal poet long 
enough defunct not to expose the plagiarism. 
Other wise poets may do well to take the 
hint. The words are those in the following 
sonnet by Henry Constable, a pretty son- 
neteer, who lived in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
and enjoyed the honor of being imprisoned 
in the Tower, as lots of our own versifiers 
deserve to be. 


OF His MISTRESS. 


My lady’s presence makes the roses red, 
Because to see her lips they blush for shame; 
The lily’s leaves, for envy, pale became, 
And her white hands in them this envy bred. 
The marigold abroad her leaves doth spread, 
Because the sun’s and her power is the same, 
The violet of purple colour came, 

Daas with the blood she made my heart to 
shed. 

In brief, all flowers from her their virtue 

take: 
From her sweet breath their sweet smells do 
proceed, 

‘The living heat which her eye-beams do 

‘Warmeth the ground, and quickeneth the 
seed. 

‘The rain wherewith she watered the flowers, 
Falls from mine eyes, which she dissolves 
in showers, 


The sonnets sent in competition are of a 
higher order of excellence than usual. All 
sorts of subjects have been chosen by all 
sorts of rhymers in States all over the Union. 
Unfortunately, limitations of space forbid 
the printing of more than the few here 
given, and these are selected rather for 
variety than for degree of merit. 

The First prize is awarded to OC. R. 
Lathrop, Saratoga Hotel, Chicago. 

The second goes to Mrs. E. Francis, P. O. 
Box 2270, New York City. 


A DALLYING LOVER. 


My eyes the laggard dawn surprise, all red 
Because of weeping, sad for very shame; 
The erstwhile burning lover cool became 
And in my anxious bosom doubtings bred, 
The harbingers of fear. Then misery spread 
Because I seem a flouted thing, tho’ same— 
The very same, to whom the wooer came 
Dyed red and pale with passion, Tears he shed 
In sweetest protestation, swore to take 
From heaven our nuptial joys ; as do proceed 
e gods save us from vows mad lovers make!) 
arm kisses from June skies, and fruit from seed. 
The joyless snows of promised flowers 
Fall vy, ... Ah! here come the herald showers! 
iCAGO. C. R. LaTurop. 


LIKE UNTO LIKE. 


My lady need not blush a rosy red 

Because a lily’s fairer; ‘tis no shame. 

The maid’s a maid, the flower a flower became, 

And each to-its own state was born and bred. 

The pale blue skies that all the heavens o’erspread, 
use of her eyes’ hue might do the same. 

The gifts of beauty from the same Hand came. 

Dy orgeously the sunset tints are shed 

In radiance rare, from which no oue may take. 

From each kind only shall its kind proceed, 

The lion of itself no lamb can make. 

Warm love to own, sow not of hate the seed, 

The words that gently rise like scent of flowers, 

Fall not again in fierce, tempestuous showers. 

New York City. xiMMA FRANCIS. 


LA GRIPPE! 


My head was big, and my nose was red, 
Because of its color, I blushed with shame, 
The pain in my bones quite fierce became, 
And the words I used were not ‘‘ well-bred,” 
< The pain all over my body did spread. 
Because his physic reached not the same, 
The doctor to see me, 4 second time, came. 
Dyed me in calomel, whiskey, and shed 
In my nasal organ a smell that would take 
From Phosphate its glory! en did p 
The final instructions with ns to make. 
“ Warm yourself! Keep quiet! With hot flax-seed 
The poultice make! Use Chamomile flowers! 
Fall asleep, and sweat, in copious showers !’’ 
RAVENSWOOD, Gano. E. E. 


THE COUNTRY BEAU’S LAMENT. 


The freckles o’er my cheeks are 

Because, though I don’t love the same, 

The sun-spots didn’t ask, they ped 

Dyed in the beams the sun had sh 

In social ranks I never “ take;”’ 

From all sides cruel taunts 

The funny men their jokelets make, 

Warm hair” they say, ‘has old hay-seed!” 

The blessings rare uf beauty’s flowers, 

Fall on the few and notin rs. 
ORE. Sou. M. BRENNET. 
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My ears are large, my hair is red ; 
Because my limbs put curves to shame, i 
The jest of all my gait became, } 
And made me butt of jokes ill-bred. 
a 
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, TO MY FARM: ONCE A BATTLEFIELD. 


My verdant meads, ye once were brightest red, 

Because men fought, O! terrible the shame! 

The crystal brook a crimson trench became, 

And dreadful pestilence was on thee bred. 

The struggling legions o’er thy bosom spread, 

Because men ne’er were made to think the same ; 

The victors sadly left when nightfall came, 

Dyed in the blood they and the vanquished shed. 

In war an evil step men blindly take, 

From which they fondly hope will proceed; 

The yet unborn may plenteous harvest make, 

Warm-hearted, breathing men must sow the seed. 

The blooms of war, unlike thy flagrant flowers, 

Fall ere their time—the widow's tears, in showers. 
Av., Brooxzyn, N. Y. 


THE WHITE SQUALL, 


My jolly tars, old Sol is eye red, 

Because he cannot hide the signs for shame, 

The wind was fair, the sky o’ercast becam 

And every man on board was ocean-bred, 

The order passed—‘‘ Sails in!” for all were spread, 
Because that time and money's all the same; 

The lightning flashed and then the thunder came, 
Dyed was the sea, as every flash was shed, 

In every stitch of canvas we did take, 

From mast, from yard, and boom, we did p 

The white squall burst, sad havoc did it make; 
Warm work, my men! our v is thrashed to seed, 
The bunk just now is nota of flowers. - 

Fall in the watch; the rest make sail between the 


showers. 
Butre, Montana. RicwarD Youna. 


ON “BELFORD’S MAGAZINE.” 


My favorite ine {s blue, not red. 
Because I love it I feel no shame. 

The book did interest me until it became 
And will continue, to all well-bred, 

The best means good literature to spread. 
Because matters of interest within the same 
The equal of which seldom came, 

Dyed in bright colors, its light to shed. 

In matters of state, we always take 

From its pages instructions how to proceed. 
The constant effort the authors make, 
Warm and earnest, to sow the seed. 

The treasures within, like blooming flowers, 
Fall from its leaves in brilliant bom 


ROTHY JINGLE. 
Locgport, N, Y. 


AMUSING SCIENCE. 


THE DIURNAL MOTION OF THE EARTH. 


When dessert is upon the table, the fol- 
lowing amusing experiment can be interest- 
ingly performed. What you need are, a 
plate, an orange or an apple, three forks, 
some sugar, along match or thin piece of 
wood, a piece of thread, a pin, and a cork. 

Stick the match through the orange or 
apple so that it projects on both sides ; tie 
to one end the piece of thread. That is 
the pendulum. 

Fasten the other end of the thread to the 
head of the pin which has been thrust 
through the cork, which cork is now to be 
supported by the three forks, thrust at 
equal distances into it, with their handles 
resting upon the edge of the plate. 

Now swing the pendulum, after regulat- 
ing the length of the thread in such a man- 
ner that the lower point of the match comes 
down close to the surface of the plate, and 
will make a mark in two round little heaps 
of sugar, placed at opposite sides of the 
plate, in the experiment in place of 


the sand employed by Foucault, when, in. 


W. Luxron. 


Paris, he demonstrated the diurnal motion 
of the earth, exactly what you are about to 
do with the simple means at your command. 

The plate represents the earth. So long 
as this plate remains at rest, at every oscil- 
lation of the apple or orange, the match’s 
point will pass exactly over the same 
furrow which it has first marked in the two 
little heaps of sugar. 

If you would illustrate the rotary move- 
ment of the earth you must now turn the 
plate, along with the forks and the cork, 
very evenly, and you will find that this has 
no influence over the direction of the pendu- 
lum, which will continue to oscillate in the 
same plane as before—proved by seeing the 
match pass, at every oscillation, through 
the sugar by a different furrow from that 
which it first made. 

In this way you can demonstrate by the 
simplest and most practical means the un- 
altering method of the pendulum’s oscilla- 
tion, in exact accordance with the principle 
upon which the learned Frenchman demon- 
strated his theory. 

Professor Thomas Tobin, who died a few 
years ago at the college, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, contrived and exhibited a very in- 
genious mechanism, which conclusively es- 
tablished the accuracy of the discovery made 
by Léon Foucault. 


THE SMOKER’S DECEPTION. 


Select amid those present the most con- 
firmed smoker. Take two cigarettes, and 
let him moisten both with his lips. Light 
only one of these and request him to close 
his eyes, and, so as to prevent him from 
taking any advantage over you in the ex- 
periment, put a bandage over his eyes, 
completely depriving him of their use. 
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him with a cigarette in each hand, 
and make him smoke them alternately, not 
very vigorously, for which pu inter- 
rupt him as frequently as possible. At the 
end of a few minutes of such smoking he 
will be quite unable to guess which of the 
cigarettes is alight. 

This experiment, so little known, will 
serve as a strong argument against the use 
of tobacco. It will conclusively prove that 
smoking has no real foundation in necessity, 
but is nothing but an illusion of the senses. 
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Any Article that has outlived 22 years 
of competition and imitation, and sell: 
more and more each year, must have 
merit. Dobbins’ Electric Soap, first 
made in 1869, is just that article, Those 
who use it each week (and their name ¢ 


is legion) save clothes and strength, and 
let soap do the work. All that we can 
say as to its merits pales into nothing- 
ness before the story it will tell, iése/f, 
of its own perfect quality, if you will 


give it one trial. Ask your grocer for 
it. He has it, or will get it. Try it 
next Monday. 


N B There are many imitation Electric 
. ¢ Soaps in which Electricity plays no 
part. Dobbins’ is the original one. All Magnetics, 
Electrics, and Electro-Magics are fraudulent imita- 
tions. Ask for Dobbins’ Electric, see that our name 
is on every wrapper, and if any other is sent you by 
your grocer when you order ours,—send it back 
to him. 
I. L. Craamn & Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOST. 
In what fair, far, forgotten land 
Does my lost youth abide ? 
I thought to keep him close at hand, 
And ever at my side. 


And lo! one morning I awoke, 
To find him gone away 

(The morning that my mirror spoke 
Some certain locks of gray). 


I’ve journeyed many a league since then 
To bring the rascal back; 

I’ve conjured many learned men 
To put me on his o 


And some there were who promised fair, 
And some who sadly smiled, 

And some who brought im rs there, 
But no one found the d. . 


And so he’s gone! He fared right well, 
This pleasant youth of mine, 

Ah me! what stories he might tell 
Of love, and wit, and wine! 


They preach me had our pace been slow, 
He might have chose to stay, 

But pshaw! I loved the scamp, you know, 
And could not say him nay. 


Yet, I confess, the more that I 
Indulged this debauchee, 
The more he seemed inclined to try 
rise and slip away. 
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We formed our habits cheek by jowl; 
And now he’s gone, an us 

I’m left to totter through a role 
That needed both of us. 


Deuce take it all! In what strange land 
Can this young rascal be ? 

I yearn for him with heart and hand— 

boy! come back to me! 

Buive Springs, Joun B, Raymonp. 


RUPTURE 


CURED IN A STIPULATED TIME. 
NO DELAY FROM WORK. NO PAIN OR DANGER. OVER 
17 YEARS OF SUCCESS. NO FAILURES. 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR BOOK ON THE CURE OF RUPTURE. 
We have on hand, and make to order, over 300 styles 


of Trusses, Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stoc Fe- 
male Supporters, and 8 Bandages. e are 
e man turers of the jum: 


We offer you Spring Trusses from $1.00 uP We offer 


for a Rupture we cannot cure. ° 
GIVEN UNLESS SUCCESS IS CERTAIN. 
Address C. A. M. BURNHAM, M.D., 
Or JAMES A. O’CONNOR, 

Truss Expert and General Manager, 


451 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK. } 


Beeps 
circular and the refere f those we have cured. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL 


Removes Tan, Pimpl 
Freckles, 

Patches, Rash and 

Skin diseases, and 


AS WELL AS 


Beattifies the Skin. 


PURIFIES 


virtues it has stood 
the test of 40 years ; 
no other has, and_is 
so harmless we taste 
it to be is 
properly made. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 
of similar name. 
The distinguished 
Dr. L. A. gp 
. . said to a lady of 
the hkaut-ton (a 
patient): “As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six months, 
using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes super- 
fluous hair without i aed to the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKI Prop’r, ones St., N.Y. 


For sale y eon sts and F 
throughout th and 
BELFoRD’s MaGAZINE. 


A_NEW ART. 
The Perspectograph 


aie one to sketch from nature, still life, etc., in 
hand taught by this method. 
Tenghe int and sold only at 


LILLIAN HOOD’S STUDIO, 


56 West 23d St., New York City. 


for SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


IMPORTANT NEW DISCOVERY. 


or tne in 
Toilet so SOAP Ever Made, 
A pure pare and neutral 


EMO and HEALING propertie 
FORWARD 10 CENTS. IN STAMPS 


MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 
| ;OH ONE DOLLAR sent us by matt we will deliver 
to any person in the Unites 
carefully packed 


States, all the following articles 

neat box: 
One two-ounce bottle Pure Vaseline...... 10 cta. 
One two-ounce bottle Vaseline Pomade sia 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream .... ..... 15 * 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice........ 46° 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented..... 10 “ 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, scented...... oo 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline.. 25 “ 

—$1.10 
Or for stamps or ne a article at the 


price. 

Tf you use Vaseline in any form be 
to genuine put up us in 
to persuade buyers to take VASELIN = ae = ap by 
them. Never yield to such persuasion. as the 
is an imitation without value, and will not eve, 
the result you expect. . A bottle of Blue Seal re you 
is sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 24 State St., New York. 
Mention BELFoRD’s 


| 
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E.C. MORRIS & CO. 


Fire and Burglar-Proof 


BEST SAFE IN THE WORLD! 


| OVER 100,000 IN USE! 
ALWAYS PRESERVE THEIR CONTENTS. 


100 IN the fire. Fifty 
jected e nse pre- 
serve their contents. 


CHAMPION RECORD 


ALSO IN GREAT 
Chicago, Boston, Haverhill, Eastp 
and Marblehead Fires. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


E. C. MORRIS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ATENTS 
Write for Inventor's Guide 


The Odell Double Case Typewriter. 


Only $20.00 


and ha ch 
fingers, ving check perforator attachment, Send 


ODELL TYPEWRITER 00. CHICAGO. 


CARDS 


LOBE CARD 00., CENTERBROOK, CONN. 


FOLKS®@ 


using * ti-Corpuilene lolbs. a 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no ‘toys ond never 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 
The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 
Office, 345 Main St., Springfield, Mass, 

Send for Pamphlet. 


It is with great pleasure that we are-able to present 
to our patrons COMPOUND OXYGEN in such 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly the 
same treatment as if they were able to visit our office 
daily. U. S. COMPOUND OXYGEN Cv. 

Springfield, Mass. 


PILLOW SHAM nickel plated full 
for 10 cta, Agents wanted. T.M. GANDY, Chester, Conn, 


FOR LADIES ONLY. Yanan 


Secret, that cost me $6.00,& a Rubber Shield for 80 cents. 
MRS J’ A. KINSMAN & OO., RIVER St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


{ 3 CENTS pays for our ILLUSTRATED FaMILy 
Story Paper 3 months, and your name 
and address in our ‘‘ Name Directory " (from which 
you will receive, free, great quantities of mail matter, 
samp) etc.). We also send you our handsome 
Sampre Casz, full size, 8x9 inches, containing over 100 
FAST-SELLING ARTICLES (no cards or trash), with which 
Sree, eng ress by mail on receiptof 13 cents 

to help pay . Great bonanza for Agents, 

‘FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 

New Milford, 


oe New York Ladies’ Guide and 


Visitors’ Bureau, 
11 West 18TH STREET. 
(Formerly 24 and 4 East 


guides provided at short notice. 
Shopping orders executed, 


hi P 

J 


(ie 


ant. : 

; nce; « Depew, New York. 
for ciroular. 


A DAUGHTER OF SILENOBR. 
By EpGar 


One of the most striking productions of 
the day. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper cover, 50 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, by 
BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St., N. Ye 


00°0d$ 


; 
| offered any one who will equal th 
; | $4000 of our Double Case for clean impression, per- 
| ae sae fi fect altqnment, and number of copies of 
manifolds at one impression. 
j — Fy Our new machine has 78 characters, and is the only 
- i typewriter in the world where a capital or small letter 1 
| AG 
| 
desired. Transient rooms for ladies 
| 


In less than one year thousands of 
dollars’ worth of Dr. ona Electric 
Appliances have been to people 
having been told of their merit by 
persons using them. 

Rheumatism, Synovitas, Nervous- 
ness, Lost Vitality. and all i Exhaustive 
Chronic Diseases permanently cured. 
THE ONLY STANDARD Goods GF THE 
aid IN THE WorRLD. Endorsed by the 

Trade. Dr. Gregg’s Electric 
Foo Warmers, $1 per pair. 


Hous Treatment Exectric Co., 
191 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Dl. 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPON ENT 

ton the finest, ‘finest calendar ablished, 
ticularz, sam 

for conte liver? PICKLES, Elgin. 


SIGHT Re 


West 84 84th Street. New York 


For further particulars address,with 6cents |. 


‘Nattonal Type Writer 


The LATEST and HIGHEST achievement in the art. _ 
The best and most complete Standard Writing Machine. 
Positively the BEST and the only PERFECT MANIFOLDER. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


Send for illustrated pam- 
phlet giving full detail and 
fac-simile of key-board. 


Ask for specimen Two Color Work. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO, 


718, 717 and 719 AROH ST. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. 
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HOME HEATING. 


You've a house; perhaps building o hised in bathing; and Atting 


The health of home is in the warming of it. % tedy. or | laboring man, avoid- 
The Correct and Skillful Treatment of 


with stoves— y, coal-eaters— half the 

rooms warm, chilly. Steam heat— WETHER IN PERSON be 
baking hot, risky. Hot Water Heating—the 
culmination of sense and science. Costs 
something to put in? Certainly; the good 
comes higher than the poor. Economical in 
the end—-coal-savers. Even, healthy heat ; 


to Heat Our Homes,” a book of axiomizea | €@th Without Plates. 


Yea 


yon if you send for it. Gurney Hot Water | branches—in perfection. 


Heater Co., maker of the most efficient, 

economical, and durable hot-water heaters CROWN DENTAL co., 

and radiators. 444 Sixth Avenue, corner 27th Street, New York. 
163 Franklin Street, . . Boston. 


Cured Painlessly. Eight days trial 
Oriental Remedy Ce. Box 231, Lafayette, 


= from date of this magazine CRAYON PORTRAITS, 
FREE 20 DAYS our business and make new cus- 


88 John Street, . « New 
47 South Canal Street, .  Cuicaao. 


tomers, we have decided to make this special offer. Send usa 


picture of yourself or any member of your family, living or dead, and we will make you a 
LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided ven exhibit it to our friends as a sample of our work, 


and me gp mg influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on back of picture and it will be 
retui in perfect order. We make any change in picture you wish, not interfering with the likeness. Refer 
to an Express Co. or Bank in Chicago. Address AMERICAN ABT CO0., cor. Wabash Ave. & Congress St., Chicago, Ill, 


GREAT NOVELS 


BY THE BROTHERS DE GONCOURT. 


RENEE MAUPERIN. 


A picture of life in the France of to-day, Drawn with the realistic power of Zola, but with 
the refinement and delicacy which belong only to JuLzs and EpMonp DE GoNncouRT. 


GERMINIE LACERTEUX. 


A pitiful story of the trials and sins of a girl whose love was her ruin. Full of beautiful 
touches, dramatic situations, and profound analysis of human nature. One of the most 
tragic and picturesque works of the day. 


BOTH OF THESE BOOKS ARE MASTERPIECES, AND WORTHY THE REPUTATION OF THEIR 
RENOWNED AUTHORS. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. 


BELFORD COMPANY, Publishers, 
860 Broadway, New York City. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS RUPTUR 
1. B. SEELEY & CO. with comfort and 
Impervious 

| perfectly to the form of 
a 
| 

| | 
} 
| | 
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$13.50 for $5.00. 


ONE Y = AR, 
Including 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


ENCYCLOPA:DIA anD GAZETTEER, 


delivered free to any address, 


MAGAZINE in AMERIOA. F O R $ 5. 0 0  CLOPHEDIA. Published. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE FOR ONE YEAR IS $3.50. 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND GAZETTEER RETAIL PRICE IS $10.00. 
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STRONG MEN! 


THE PRIDE AND POWER OF NATIONS! 
-3:| BE A MAN! |< 


for those who suffer from Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature Decline, Ex- 
HOPE hausted Vitality. The despairing miseries arising from Inherited Weakness, Folly, 
Overwork, Overtaxation, Vice, Ignorance, Temperament, Strains, etc,, causing the unhappy 
victim to be unfit for business, work, pleasure, or social or public duties and relations, yield to 
our HoME TREATMENT. The majority of cases readily cured. Cases considered helpless, 
almost invariably, permanently cured by persistent treatment for a few months. 
N ATURE Nature is always trying to restore, but requires skillful aid for real * SN, 
e ment. Our methods, which we alone own and control, work in harmony 
with nature. The result of our treatment, even in those much broken down, is the noble vitality 
of strong men, the pride and power of nations. Compare strong, noble manhood 
with the feeble, weak, emaciated, pallid, stooping, timid, nervous creature. How great the 
gulf that separates them. But nature is kind and forgiving, and when assisted by our home 
treatment, by the methods which we alone own and control, RESTORATION results, if there is 
anything left to build upon. 
YE ARS of successful experience in assisting the restorative and recuperative powers of 
nature, have taught us that no one should despair, and that few there are who © 
cannot be cured if taken in time. Unless you have reached the point from which there is no 
return —where human aid can be of no avail, OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE TREAT-. 
MENT WILL CURE YOU. 


OUR NEW BOOK containing testimonials from 2000 of those we have cured, 

¢ whose cases were critical, also giving full explanation for 
HOME TREATMENT, will for a limited time, be sent FREE, by mail, securely 
packed, in plain wrapper, to those who write for it. 


NO EXPERIMENTS Immediate influence for good and speedy cure if your 

e case has not gone too far. We are constantly restoring 
those of all ages who have been GIVEN UP. We have a right to solicit vonfidence, because 
of our uniform monopoly of success. Many of those whom we'have treated think the 
cures effected in their cases miraculous; but it is not so, but it is simply because we have 


learned nature’s secrets, nature’s remedies, and work in full harmony and accord with nature. 
No detention from business or work. : 


OUR TRE ATMENT reaches the very fountain head of the difficulty ; soon re- 

storing the vital force and manly vigor of strong men. 

No matter how long standing the trouble, or how great the weakness, if there is anything left to 

build upon, we can effect a cure. The weakened nerves, the strength, the health, the vitality, 

can and will be restored. Power takes the place of miserable feebleness, and discouraged 
despondency gives way before the vigor of new strength life. 

or fairly well, who fin eir vi ‘orce de- 

MEN OTHE?P. WISE WELL lining. whose case is in any way touched 

upon above, should wr.ce at once for our NEW BOOK. Doctors, Bankers, Merch- 

ants, Clergymen, Lawyers, Congressmen, Judges, and Professors, are 

constantly among our patients and patrons. 

HOPE You need not suffer, you need not a you need not suffer a lingering death. 

« Stop brooding, take heartand BE A MAN. We say this in earnestness to all, even 

to those who have passed middle life, but more especially to the young and middle aged. If you are 


at all amenable to treatment, OUR EXCLUSIVE METHODS WILL CURE YOU. 
ts YOU WILL FULLY UNDERSTAND YOUR CASE BY READING 


OUR 
NEW BOOK, 


which will be sent FREE, securely packed in plain wrapper, for a limited | 
time. Address all communications to 


ERIE MEDICAL 64 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York. 
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CARBUTT'S DRY PLATES 


A 
are now the with all bright 
Amateurs, Ask yourdealer 
Write for reduced price list. 


JOHN CARBUTT, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 


WANTED 855 


in every city, town and 

to ride new improved 
and very handsome Safety 
Bicycle. We furnish the 


nomoney. If you wanta 

bicycle ‘without buying it 

coud, your meme ead 
an 

dressat once to Western Pear! Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


“THE AOCESSIBLE” is what you. 


for clothes or 
e of best material. Geom 
to every one. Write 


lar of the best travelling case made. 
Accessible nsion Case Oo. 
17 Sycamore St., Worcester, Mass, 


YOU WILL NEVER KNOW HOW CHEAP 


WALL PAPER 


be bought until you send for or of 
the Best and Largest Manufactori 
Ceuntry. Noshort length goods made at any orice. 
Pretty Patterns without Gilt, - 3c. to ma per roll. 
Beautiful Gilt Papers, - - - - 5c. to 10c 
Elegant Embossed Gilts, - - - 8c, to We. per 
inc orders an ezes, - - - ic. per y 
4to 18 in. (:ilt Borders and Friezes, 2c., 3c. 
Send Sc. Stamps for 100 Handsome Samp 


F. H. CADY, rrovine 


AYE ‘OMATI SAFETY CLOTHESPINS.— 
ies are delighted and agents coining money. Sen! 
por doz. Safety Clothespin Company, 


I WRITE AND ILLUSTRATE 4 best paying 
Advertisements and Circulars, for all purposes 
serve the best patrons in America 

J. R. LUCKEY, Elgin, Illinois. 


RHEUMATISM 
no stamp requir. 

m™m - 
let, telling what Rheumatism is, al 
the cause of the pain, a sure and permanent cure. 


F. W. KIMBALL. 155 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


IN FRONT PART OF BOOK. 
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In riding on the “Elevated” be careful under what advertisement you take 
your seat. 


CARPET 


Every Style of Wood Floors, 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, HEALTHFUL. 


ALSO 
WAINSCOTS, CEILINGS, GRILLS, AND 
FOLDING SCREENS, 


LARGEST MANUFACTORY IN U.S. 


BROUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23pD ST., UNDER 5TH Ave. HOTEL, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Brancu, 247 Fuuron Street, Brookiyn. 


Send for Book of Designs. 


Secret of Dressing Well 


At low cost. Have your clothes made to order where itis 
well and stylishly done. 


PANTS, $8 to $10, | 
SUITS, $12 to $36. 
ALL WOOL, rrr. 


DELAWARE WOOLEN MILL 
N, W, Corner 4th and Market Pa, 


CATARRH CURED. 


Look here, friend, do you suffer with Catarrh—are 
you constantly hawking and —have you & run- 
ning from the nose? If so a self-addressed 


STUDY LAW 


at home. Take a course in 
the Sprague Correspon: 
dence School of Law. 
Address for particulars 

William C. Sprague, LL.B., 


206 Whitney Opera House Block, 


DETROIT, MICH, 


| | 
| 
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GOOD HEALTH 


Not “mind cure’ or 
130 pp. or than the Ball Send 
for health pamphlet and 
CO., 710 Broadway, N.Y. 


A MOUNTAIN WHITE HERO- 
INE. By James R. 


(Edmund Kirk), author of: 


“The Rear Guard of the Rev- 
olution,” ete. 


Well worthy of the well-earned reputation 
of the author. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 
Sent, post-paid, by 
_ BELFORD CO., 18 E. 18th St. N. Y. 


VOSEX SONS 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 
26000 SOLO AND 

They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, and 
MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM- 
PROVEMEN'IS which they contain, arethe Ps PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which is an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts, Sold on the most terms. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. Catiogues and full information mailed free. 


VOSES SONS PIANO Go. 


170 TREMONT ST. bi MASS. 


OSTON, i 


out b Fock 
full. So sty? 


Bent post, 


Row, New 
Street, Chicago, T= 


nk from which it isimpossible 


GRAND AND UPRICHT PIANOS. 
*.* STANDARD INSTRUMENTS OF UNEQUALLED EXCELLENCE. *.* 


ARE ENDORSED BY 


XAVER SCHARWENKA. “Answers every requirement in regard to tone and touch as fully 
as can possibly be expected of an instrument constructed in the year A.D. 1899.” 


CONRAD ANSORGE, “At the recent Concert of the N.Y. State Music Teachers’ Association 
at Saratoga, it stood the supreme test and can proudly take an equal position with any other piano.” 

Dr. HANS VON BULOW. “ Your Instruments in general merit my approval, The firm of 
Behr Bros. & Co, are deserving of success.’’ 

MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI. ‘An instrument that recommends itself in the first place by a 
most pleasing exterior ; in a far higher measure however by its musical P serps The tone of the 
yravd is exquisitely musical and is well balanced in all the registers, e touch has an agreeable 
firmness notwithstanding its lightness, and this seems to be brought about by the correct adjust- 
ment of the several mechanical parts. 

8.B. MILLS, HOMER N. BARTLETT, GONZALO NUNEZ, OTTO BACK, SILAS G. PRATT, 
F. H. DANIELS, J. H. ROSEWALD, CARL FIQUE, Etc. 


BEHR BROS. & CO., 


WARHROOMS: 
BEHR BROS.’ HALL, 8! FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed on application. 
68. 
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All over 
House 


Everything is cleaner and everybody happier 
= for having used Peardine there’san absence 

of tired women—cross servants—frayed 
clothing—spots where the paint is rubbed 
off—sticky china—dull windows and glass- 


Wonder 


of Pearline is next to having some one 
do your washing and cleaning for you— 
Pearline does the work—you do the direct- 
ing. Besidesit’s absolutely and emphatically 

harmless for soap’s work; has many more 

merits than good soap and no drawbacks. 
conomy is one of its strongest points. Ask the brightest friend you 
nave about Pear/ine—she uses it—Beware of imitations, prize schemes 
and peddlers. ear/ine is never peddled, but sells on its merits by 
all grocers. 97 Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Retailers, 


Mailed free on 
gee receipt of price by 
manufacturers, 


\ 
use 
C | 
MOTHERS FALTH CORSE | 
orSlim 
if 


MARY MAGDALEN. 


By EDGAR SALTUS, 


AUTHOR OF “TRISTREM VARICK,” “ A TRANSACTION IN HEARTS,” “ THE PACE THAT KILLS,” 
ETC., ETC. 


A Masterpiece of Historic Fiction, 
BY THE GREAT AMERICAN REALIST. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25; paper covers, 75 cents. 


This is a new departure for Epcar Sa.rtvus, but one in which he proves himself as 


superb an artist in the field of scriptural romance as in the study of the social life of the New 


York of to-day. 


The descriptions are vivid w'th color, full of warmth, and instinct with 


human nature. The work evinces profound study and research, and the genius of the student 


ably supports the invention of the novelist. The book is in every respect-one of the most 


original and striking productions of the decade. 


PUBLISHED BY 


BELFORD COMPANY, 860 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TWO GREAT WORKS.—AGENTS WANTED. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Ex-President of the Confederate States : 


A Memoir, . 


BS His 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, 


English Grained Cloth, - 6.50 
Half Morocco, 7.50 
Half Russia, 8.50 
Full Morocco, 112.00 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
Agents are now earning $100 a week 
working this great book. : 
BELFORD COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
18-22 EAST 18th STREET, 


NEw YorRK. 


A SHORT HISTORY 


AMERICA. 


Hon. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


One of the most important historical 
works of the day. 


Large Quarto, Cloth, $2.60; Sheep, $3.60; Halt 
Morocco, $4.00 ; Full Morecco, $5.50. - 


| | 
4 
= 
‘el 

q : 
oe A work which no man can afford to pase by who is 
a anxious or willing to know the inside facts of the ei 
ee great civil war, as viewed from the standpoint of the A 

ae political and military leader of the South. a 
| 
860 Broadway, New York. 


We ask attention to our complete assortment of 


Summer Underwear 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, 

fs And especially to our exquisite 

-All-Wool Gauze Underwear 

se THE HOT, SUMMER SEASON. 


These to be 


GARMENTS MADE TO A SPECIALTY. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


9 BROADWAY, NEW YorK; 
Filion Ghostaut Street, Philedeiphia, Pa. | 
b GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


ga, W. Barer & Co.'s 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Ie Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


strength of Cocoa 
Avrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 

economical, costing less than one cent 
eup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
: ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & G0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


owe the 
‘For four years my health was wretched, Ti ae 


BRANCH HOvVSES 
WARREN ST NEW ORK 2891 WABAL.! AVE, CHA 
FACTORY HARTFORD Conn 


ULCERS, 
CANCERS,.. - 

SCROFULA, 
SALT RHEUM, 
RHEUMATISM, 


BLOOD POISON, 

these and every kindred disease arising 

from impure blood successfully treated by that 
never-failing and best of all tonics and —_ 
cines, 


PRESERVED I HER LIFE. é 


ruined—my life one constant misery 


but did me no In 1887 I began —— SBS. 
Five bottles of truly wonderful medicine 

worked of my complete and permanent 


ae 


for Treatise on Blood and Skin 
mailed Free. 


The. Swift Specific Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


the large list of valuable PREMIUM 
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